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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of this book was published shortly before the entry 
of the United States into the Second World War. The stresses of the 
war years wrought some profound changes in the whole pattern of 
secondary education, and in no area were the strcssf^s more evident 
than in mathematics. Furthermore, the ending of the war did not 
signalize the settlement of the problems of mathematical education. 
Issues are being debated more widely, and perhaps more strongly, 
now than ever before. 

The peri(Kl composed of the war years and the immediate postwar 
years has been characterized by the public.ation of a vast amount of 
material concerning various aspects of mathematical education in the 
United Slates. The generous reception which the original edition of 
this book enjoyed imi)lies an obligation on the part of the authors to 
keep it abreast of the times. Enough time has now elapsed to permit 
the issues ancJ developments since 1940 to be viewed with the benefit 
of some perspective, so we feel that a revision of certain parts of the 
book should be made. 

The form and framework of the book are kept intact, but substantial 
revision of some chapters has been made. "J^his is particularly true of 
Chapters II, IV, and VI, w4iich have been largely rewritten to include 
developments in the last ten years. Attention is given to the increas- 
ing emphasis upon general education and upon the use of multisensory 
aids in teaching. The lists of exercises at the ends of the chapters 
have been revised, and the chapter bibliographies have been thor- 
oughly overhauled and brought up to date. We hope that these 
revisions will retain whatever good featimes the original edition may 
have possessed and will, at the same time, increase the usefulness of 
the book through the attention given to recent developments. 

For their kind permission to use quotations from published works 
in this revision of the book, we wdsh to express our appreciation to the 
following additional publishers, organizations, and individuals: 
Harper & Brothers; Harvard University Press; the Michigan Section 
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of the Mathematical Association of America; William Betz; Mid 
Howard F. Fehr. We are also deeply indebted to Carolyn Whitaker 
and Melvin LeRoy Hoff for their assistance in preparing the revised 
manuscript 

Charles H. Butler 
F. Lynwood Wren 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Those persons who concern themselves with the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools usually find their interests springing 
mainly from one or another of three sources. Students of education 
in general, and in particular those who arc charged with responsibility 
for the study and appraisal of the curriculum, must give thought to 
the question of the place that mathematics has occupied, does occupy, 
and should occupy in the secondary-school program. Those who are 
responsible for the maintenance of effective instiuction and for its 
improvement, for example, the supervising principal and the depart- 
mental supervisor, will be interested in the study of the characteristic 
instructional problems which mathematics piesents, as well as in the 
mathematics curriculum. Finally, those whom' task it is to direct or 
carry on the actual classroom instruction will be concerned not only 
with the foregoing geneial consideiations, but also with the many 
special instructional problems arising from the subject matter itself, 
and with the specific difficulties which students often encounter in 
their study of mathematics. This book has been written with the 
hope that it may contribute something of value to each of these groups. 
Their problems and i fere&ts are by no means mutually exclusive, 
and it is hoped that, regardless of the group to which the reader may 
belong, he will find the entire look worthy of his consideration. For 
the convenience of the reader-, however, the discussion has been 
organized in three main divisions which bear with respective emphasis 
upon the predominant interests indicated above. 

In Part I, The Place and Function of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education, the discussion is designed to be of special interest to the 
student of education in his dc'‘"ire to arrive at a proper orientation 
of mathematics in the secondary-school curriculum. It should also 
serve as a significant informational and philosophical background 
for the administrator, supervisor, and classroom teacher. 

The discussion in Part II, The Improvement and Evaluation of 
Instruction in Secondary Mathematics, is directed toward those 
problems which concern the administrator and supervisor in their 
efforts to improve instruction in secondary mathematics. The 
student of education who wishes to get a clear perspective of curricular 
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and instructional problems as related to mathematics on the secondary 
level should be concerned with the questions raised and discussed 
here. Certainly the classroom teacher should know something 
about the administrative aspects of the improvement and evaluation 
of instruction. 

Problems of instruction in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trig- 
onometry, and calculus are discussed in Part III, The Teaching 
of the Special Subject Matter of Secondary Mathematics. The 
effort is made to consider asj)ects of the kibject matter which often 
present major instructional problems. In the discussion the authors 
have drawn liberally, but with discrimination, upon the literature 
dealing with the subject, as well as upon their own firsthand classroom 
experience. 

Secondary mathematics is defined to include that mathematics 
which is taught in the junior high school, the s(!nior high school, 
and the junior college. This is in accordance with the definition 
given by the Joint (.-ommission of the Mathematical Associaf.ion of 
America, Inc., and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
in the report on The Place of Af afhonaHcs in Secondary JCdvmtion. 
Extensive reference to this report has been made throughout the 
entire book. Similarly, repeated reference has been made to the 
Report of the Committee of the Progressive l^duc-ation Association 
on the Function of Mathematics in General Education. ''J''he title 
of this latter report is Mathematics in General Edv cation. Tlwi con- 
trasting points of view of these two important recent reports have 
been presented and discussed. 

Not infrequently writers on educational subjects tend to become 
unduly impressed with radical iimovations and points of view. Sub- 
ject matter specialists, on the other hand, often cling with equal 
pertinacity to traditional practice and tend to resent any innovations. 
The authors of this book have endeavored to avoid either of these 
extreme positions and to maintain a sane balance between the more 
significant implications of both points of view. They recognize that 
tradition per se is not reprehensible, and that one of the principal 
functions of education is the conservation of established values. At 
the same time they ai'e keenly aware that values need not only to be 
conserved but also to be extended, and that instructional methods 
need to be improved if mathematical instruction is to be l')rought to 
its potential fruitfulness. 

This book is presented in the hope that it may help to point the 
way toward better instruction in mathematics. The material has 
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been used in the classroom in manuscript form, and the authors are 
indebted to their students who have discussed with them many of 
the problems and issues raised. 

The authors further wish to make grateful acknowledgment of 
their indebtedness to their colleagues who by helpful criticism and 
encouragement have assisted in the preparation of this book; and to 
certain publishers, organizations, periodicals, and individual authors 
for their courtesy and gen«'ious cfM)peration in granting permission to 
use references and quotations from copyrighted material. Special 
thanks aie due to Miss Fetrel Tjocke, M. Douglas Brown, C. B. Collier, 
Jr., and II. L. Cook for their assistance in prepaiing the manuscript. 

The following pul)lishers kindly permitt<‘d quotations from their 
liooks: Ameiican Book Company; Applet on-('entury-Crofts, Inc.; 
Bureau of Publications, Teachci's College, Columbia University; Har- 
court, lirace and Company, Inc.; Houghton Mitihn Company; Long- 
mans, Creen & Co., Inc.; The Macmillan (^ompany; Thomas Nelson 
& Sons; \V. W. Norton & Company; The Open Court Publishing 
Company; J'ublic School Jhxblishing Company; Silver Burdett Com- 
pany; I'he University of C'hicago Press; Warwick and York Incorpo- 
rated; The Williams & W ilkins C’omjiany; John C. Winston Company. 

The cooperation of the follow ing oiganizat ions is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The American I'iducatioual Rest'arch Association; The Associa- 
tion for C'hildhood Eflucation; The College Entrance Examination 
Board; Tiie Educational Policies Commission; The Joint Commission 
on the Place of Math< malics in StK’ondary Education; Kappa Delta 
Pi; The Mathematical Association of America, Inc.; The Museum 
of Science and Industry, ('hicago; The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics; The National Education A''Sociation ; The National 
Society of College Teachers of Education; The National Society for 
the Study of Eilucation; The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; The Progre.ssive Education Association; 
The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education; The United 
States Office of Education. 

The following jieriodicals were especially helpful: CMldhood Edvxa- 
tion; Educational Administration and Supervision; The Journal of 
Bducationed Psychology; The Kadetpian Review; The MaRiematics 
I'eachcr; The North Centred A ssociation Quarterly; The Peedyody Journal; 
The Peedyody Reflector and Alumni News; The Review of Educational 
Research; The School Review; School Science and Mathematics; Teachers 
College Record, 

The authors are further indebted to these authors: H. R. Anderson; 
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O. M. Austin; Harry C. Barber; Ralph Beatley; A. Day Bradley; 
Leo J. Brueckuer; B. R. Buckingham; H. C. Christofferson; William 
Herbert Edwards; John Kinsella; E. W. Knight; E. P. Lane; Nathan 
Lazar; E. F. Lindtiuist; W- D. Reeve; Raleigh Schorling; Harry 
Sitomer; Peter L. Spencer; Charles A. Stone; Hilda Taba; Ralph W. 
Tyler; L. H, Whitcraft; Ben D. Wood. 

Charles H. Bxttlbr 
F. LrNwooD Wren 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

Educational programs are always set up originally for the teaching 
of human beings. They arc designed to give individual learners those 
patterns of conduct and personality wliic^h the community considers 
dtisirable. They are direcited towards total behavior-changing goals. 
It is only after they have di^veloped a s^’^stem of organized procedures, 
a set of customary routiners, that it becomes possible for them to 
impart facts for tlie sake of the facts themselves. Thus, by being so 
busy with the tools of facets that little time is left fur tlie goals of 
changed human beings, the original education system sometimes 
becomes merely a system of pedagogical red tape. 

Of course this change has to be made l)y teachers. They are 
tlic real operators of the system. They are the assemblers and 
orgaTiiz(u-s of facts and skills. They like to make logical gi'oupings 
of these facts and skills fc'r instructional purposes. They love sys- 
tematic l(jarning. They use the logical arrangement of facts and the 
love of learning as instruments to achieve the behavior-changing 
goals of the schools. They keep changing their procedures, reor- 
ganizing their facts, and modifying their methods until they get good 
results, or at least believe ihay get good results. 

This is always a crucial point in the professional development of 
a teacher. Jle is standing on the spot where he can most easily 
forget the goal of his teaching and begin to use the tools and pro- 
cedures of subject matter as ends in themselves. Nevertheless, he 
must know his instruments, he must have a comprehensive and exact 
command of subject matter, and he must have the strong interest in 
procedures which always goes wuth a high level of technical skill. 
Only so can he use instruments and procedures effectively in attaining 
desired changes in learners. Thu>' he must forever steer a dangerous 
course bctw^cen the Scylla of subject-matter worship and the Charybdis 
of dreamy-eyed enthusiasm for behavior-changing goals wdthout the 
skills of reaching them. 

Teachers of mathematics are under particular temptation to 
succumb to this lure of presenting facts for their own sake. This is 
because a mathematical fact, at least one of the kind commonly 
taught in the schools, has a peculiar quality of respectability. The 
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historical fact may be only a lie which history makers once agreed 
upon and history writers have thereafter copied from one another 
in solemn erudition. The most substantial fact of chemistry or 
physics may be modified by new research. But — given the all- 
important postulates — ^thc mathematical fact stands solidly against 
aU comers. No amount of concerted lying or skillful propaganda 
can alter it. Research employs it but does not presume to ques- 
tion it — rafter the postulates are accepted. Its prestige-inspiring 
qualities are so great that small wonder Some of its devotees come 
to feel that acquisition of so stable a thing is education itself rather 
than merely a tool of education. 

In addition to thj.s danger, teachers of mathematics also face a 
peculiar opportunity. When they accept the purpose of a gen- 
uinely social education and work wholehcartwlly toward the achieve- 
ment of that purpose, they find in their subject an instrument of 
great educational utility. They can teach mathematics for direct 
application to a wide variety of piactical problems and for indirect 
application to countless others. They can use it for developing habits 
of precise generalization. They can employ it to direct t]je careful 
thinking in social situations upon which a good society must bo based. 
When they meet this opportunity intelligently, they find theii subject 
expanding and growing more valuable with oveiy practical educational 
use. 

The present revision of a very successful tevtbook is an excellent 
discussion of the teaching of secondary-school mathematics from this 
point of view. The authors are convinced that satisfaction in the 
historical peifection of mathematics must be replaced by pride in the 
teaching of educationally needed mathematical skills and concepts. 
They have written a treatise for teachers and prospective teachers 
who wish to develop their abilities for this kind of purposeful education. 
Their wdde practical experience and their thorough scholarship in the 
field of teaching secondary-school mathematics are clearly demon- 
strated by the effective way they have performed this task. 

HA.BOLD Benjamin 


UmvBBsirr or Mabylakd 



PART I 

THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF MATHEMATICS 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 




CHAPTER I 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AS AN EDUCATIONAL UNIT* 

The American public secondary school, Avhich had its beginning 
in the third decade of the nineteenth century, was preceded by two 
other significant institutions of secondary education, viz,^ the Latin 
grammar school and the academy, '^rhe discrimination between 
the respective periods for which each of these schools represents the 
predominant educational pattern is not altogether distinct and 
clear-cut. The transition from the influence of one educational 
philosophy to that of another has been characterized by a somewhat 
deliberate elTort at reform under the persistent demands of social 
change. The development of the new institutions and the gradual 
fading from prominence of the old have been merely the outward 
evideiKUis of the efforts of educational leaders to keep abreast of the 
demands of a changing social order. 

The Latin Grammar School. \\Tien, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the settlers began the colonization of New 
England, their customs and institutions w-ere patterned after those 
of their home country. Thus the immediate prototypes of the early 
schools of America were the English schools which wore patronized 
primarily by the people of the middle class who needed a knowledge 
of the Latin language for use in trades and professions. ^ The pur- 
pose of the Latin grammar schools in America, the first one of which 
was established in Boston in 1635, was to prepare boys in Latin 
grammar and literature for admission to college; and the aim of the 
colleges was primarily to supply the people with an enlightened 
clergy.^ 

Record may be found of the existence of such schools in all the 

^ Portions of this chapter originally appeared in Mathematics Teacher^ 
27 (1934), 117-127, 190-198, 215-244, 281-295, under the title ‘‘Development 
of Mathematics in the Secondary Schools of the United States.** 

* Elmer E. Brown, “Th«^ Making of Our Middle Schools” (New York: Ijong- 
mans, Green & Co., liuj., 1902), p. 7. 

* E. C. Broome, “A Historical agd Critical Discussion of College Admission 
Requirements” (New York; The Macmillan Company, 1903), p. 24. 

3 
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colonies before the close of the seventeenth century. In many 
of the colonies these schools were under private control and were 
dependent upon tuition or private donations for maintenance. 
This, however, was not in general the case in New England.* In 
Massachusetts, for example, a law of 1647 ordered that any town 
of 100 families should establish a grammar school and even went so 
far as to provide penalties for violation.* Although frequently 
violated, this law, which continued in dffect until 1789, brought 
about more uniformity among the schools of that colony and served 
as a pattern which was copied in several other colonies. Thus it is 
seen that the Latin grammar school was a “public school” not in 
the sense that attendance was free from fees, in accordance with our 
modem interpretation of ‘‘public,” but in the sense that it was a 
“town school,” i.e., it was established and controlled by the town 
as contrasted to the church. 

These schools had inherited certain aristocratic characteristics 
that existed in England at the time the American colonics were 
settled. These characteristics exhibited themselves in the form of 
selection of pupils according to the rank and social standing of their 
parents. Also, under the conditions incident to frontier life, it was 
inevitable that the schools would be characteiized by limited means, 
limited facilities, limited purjibses, and limited opportunities, all of 
which were manifest in the narrow curriculum of the period. As 
the population of these colonies increased through immigration 
and birth, old communities broke up and migration westward began. 
The new settlements established in the wilderness were founded by 
people who had not known the religious zeal and oppression of the old 
country. With this shifting of population there began to develop 
interests in shipping and commerce as well as in religion and agri- 
culture. It became more and more difficult to maintain the schools 
by tuition or tax. This social and commercial expansion gradually 
led to a demand for a more liberal and democratic form of education. 
An effort to meet this demand resulted in the organization of the 
academy program of secondary education. 

The Academy. As early as 1743 Benjamin Franklin had formulated 
plans for the establishing of the first academy. The researches of 
Seybolt have shown, however, that the ideas incorporated in the plan 

* C. 0. Davis, ''Public Secondary Education” (Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Company, 1917), pp. 2-3. 

*W, H. Small, "Early New England Schools” (Boston: Ginn & Company, 
1914), pp. 6-7. 
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wwe, in all probability, not altogether original with FranlUin.* 
Althoui^ the time was ripe for a new plan of education, it was not 
until 1749 that Franklin was able to gain any significant recognition 
of his scheme, the educational philosophy of which is best portrayed by 
the following quotation from his original proposal: 

As to their studies, it would be well if they could be taught everything 
that is useful and everything that is ornamental. But art is long and their 
time is short. It is therefore proposed, that they learn those things that 
are likely to be most useful and most ornamental; regard being had to the 
several professions for which they are intended.* 

In 1751 Franklm’s Academy opened in Philadelphia writh three 
schools; English, Latm, and Mathematics, each under its own master. 
In 1754 a fourth school, the Philosophical, was added and this resulted 
in the reincoiporation of the institution in wluch the Latin and 
Philosophical Schools were spoken of as the “college” and the other 
two as the “academy.” There were other schools in the middle 
colonies and farther south, in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, which served the purpose of academies No legislative 
record can be found, however, to indicate that any such institution, 
with the exception of the one at Philadelphia, was chartered before the 
Revolutionary War.* 

Although the academy was semiprivate iu its administration, most 
states assisted in its founding and support. However, despite this 
encouragement by pu’ He funds, tuition charges were the almost 
invariable rule.* Thus the existence of such schools depended very 
greatly upon their ability to attract students. This situation resulted 
in a large variety of offerings and a consequent broadening of the cur- 
riculum. Furthermore, “educational planners for the nation proposed 
to throw off denominational control of education, emphasized unham- 
pered scientific lesearch, and upheld the unfettered right of expodtion, 
while cherishing a deep sense of social responsibility.”* 

*1. L. Kandel, “History of Secondary Education" (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1930), pp. 16S-170. 

*Prom Paul Monroe, “Principles of Secondary Education” (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914), p. 54. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
pubhshers. 

* Brown, op. cU., p. 190 

‘Paul Monroe, “Cyclopedia of Education” (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1911), Vol I, pp 22-23. 

* dbarlea A Beard, “The Unique Function of Education in American Demoe- 
racy” (Washington: Educational Policies Commission, National Eduoation 
Asaodation, 1937), p. 17. 
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It was largely through the influence of the academy that geography 
was recognized for college entrance in 1807; English grammar, in 
1819; algebra, in 1820; geometry, in 1844; and ancient history, in 
1847.* Along with this enforced expansion in subject matter there 
went a certain amount of experimentation in teaching, which caused 
a normal-school atmosphere to develop around some of the academies. 
Another innovation of this new system of education was the extension 
to girls of the opportunity for attending school. The level of instruc- 
tion was more of a “secondary type,” base^ on a previous elementary- 
school training and designed for preparation for college and life, than 
was the case in the early colonial schools. The academy, to a certain 
extent an offspring of Philistinism, helped to foster new interests in 
education; to meet the growing needs of a new country and a now ago; 
and, through its residential character, to break down the barriers of 
provin<‘ialism.* 

The changing social ideals and demands, which had caused the 
downfall of the Latin grammar school and had given impetus to the 
growth of the academy, ultimately began to uncover the shortcomings 
of this new form of secondary education. The aca^leniy was largely 
privately owned and operated and, conseciuently, was somewhat 
dependent upon tuition fees; a fact which, to a very considc'rable 
extent, limited the services ^vhich it was able to render. Public 
sentiment soon began to demand a form of secondary tHlucation that 
would more nearly reach the masses. This meant an educational 
organization supported and contndlcd by the people, i.c., supported 
by public taxation and under state supervision. 

The Public High School. This movement for reform in secondary 
education crystallized in 1821 with the establishment of the English 
Classical School, the name ot which was changed to the English High 
School in 1824. The purpose of this school was to offer a finishing 
course for boys preparing for mercantile or mechanical vocations as 
well as to provide preparatory training for those planning to enter 
college. The curriculum of this new school was strikingly similar to 
the one offered at the same time in the English department of the 
Philips Exeter Academy. ® 

The American public did not grasp very readily the concept of a 

’ Kandel, op. cU., p. 420. 

*L. V. Koos, “The American Secondary School” (Boston: Ginn & Company, 
1927), p. 26. 

• Elmer E. Brown, Secondary Education, Annual Report of the Department of 
the Interior (Washington: Government Printing OfRce, 1903), Vol. I, p. 563. 
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national scheme of free secondary education. The old European idea 
that instruction beyond the ‘Hhree R’s” was meant only for the 
aristocracy appeared to predominate in the average American's educa- 
tional philosophy. Although previous legislative endorsement had 
been given the idea of free education for all/ Massachusetts passed a 
law in 1827 which proved to be the pattern for subsequent laws con- 
cerning public secondary education. In this law provision was made 
for the establishment of educational facilities for the benefit of all 
inhabitants of ^^eveiy city, town, or district containing five hundred 
families," with additional provisions to be made in “every city, or 
town, containing four thousand inhabitants."^ By tlie time of the 
Civil War the public high school had developed to such an extent that 
it was contesting rather successfully the predominance of the academy. 
The hardships incident to the Civil War and the period immediately 
following gave added impetus to th^ growing demand for the public 
promotion of high-school facilities. 

By ISIK), a well defined movement for reform was gaining momentum 
under tlie leadeisljip of President liliot of Harvard. Out of this new move- 
ment, lieginmng with the Re])ort of the Committee of Ten in 1893, came the 
jcorgaiiizntion oi Ameiiean seeondaiy education. This famous report, in 
spite of its conservative recommendations, aroused great interest in secondary 
education throughout the nation. The thirty years following the issuance 
of the report saw a series of ie])orts of committees of the National lOducational 
Association and its affiliated organizations dealing specifically with reforms 
m secondary education. he most important of these w ere the ('ornmittee on 
C<»llege lOntrancc Bequiicmenla (1899), the Committee on Six-year Courses 
(I90.‘>-1909), the Committee on Economy of Time (190*5-1913), the Com- 
mittee on tlie Articulauoii of High »vhool and College (1911-1912), and the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education (1912-1922). 
These several reports, the most farreaching })eing those of the (Commission on 
lleoiganization of Secondary Education, recommended reforms which have 
changed the form and spirit of the American secondary school from a con- 
ventional institution for gcneial education for a small and select portion of the 
population to a comprehensive inst tution aiming to educate all the youth 
of tlie ages twelve to eiglitecn or twenty.’' 

During the early stages the movement for reorganizatioti of sec- 

1 Kandel, op, cit., p. 123. 

*From E. 1). Grizzell, “Origin and Development oi the High »School in New 
England before 1865” (New Yoik: The Macmillan C'ompany, 1923), pp. 86 87. 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

®E. D. (jrizzoll, “American Secondary Education" (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1937), pp. 40-41. 
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ondary education centered around the approximatdy equal division of 
time devoted to elemoitary and secondary education. The idea of 
dividing the nx-year secondary school into junior and senior depart- 
ments did not become a prominent one until the first decade the 
present century. About this time the heterogeneity of the increasing 
school population, together with a new interest in the psychological 
and sociological aspects of a functional education program and a new 
interpretation of the aims of American edifcation, began to direct the 
thoughts of educational leaders to the desirability of defining the two 
distinct areas of secondary education now known as the '‘junior high 
school” and the “senior high school.” The philosophy of the junior 
high school was defined in terms of the four fundamental principles; 

(1) better articulation between elementary and secondary education; 

(2) exploration, revelation, and guidance; (3) interpretation of environ- 
ment; and (4) motivation.^ In contrast, the primary function of the 
senior higli school was defined to be the provision for the beginning of 
content speoiahzation and the pursuance of one’s aptitudes and 
interests. 

Although there is stiU by no means imanimous acceptanre of the 
junior-senior-high-school plan of organization, it now appears to have 
attained a place of permanent and predominating significance in 
American secondary education. 

The Junior College. Another important variant in the reorgan- 
ization of secondary education has been the development of the junior 
college. Although, historically, it first served primarily only as the 
first two years of the ordinary four-year period of college education, 
there has been from the beginning a growing sentiment that its program 
should be definitely integrated with that of secondary education.* 

The earlier legislative acts and ruHngs of standardizing agencies 
rather definitely limited the functions of the junior college to that of 

' J. M. Glass, Tested and Accepted Philosophy of the Junior High School 
Movement, The Jumor-senwr H%gh School Clearing House, 7 (1933), 329-339. 

* J. T. Davis, Overlapping of High School and College Work by Teachers and 
Students in Junior Colleges, Proceedings qf American Associalton of J untor CoUegei, 
6th Annual Meetmg, Chicago, 1926, pp. 16-27. 

W. J. Greenleaf, Junior Colleges, Bulletin 3, Office of Education (Wrshington: 
Government Printing Office, 1936), pp. 3-11. 

F. M. McDowdl, The Junior College, Bulletin 36, Office of Education (Wash- 
ington: Government Prmting Office, 1919), pp 10-70. 

H. G. Noffsmger, One-third of a Century of Progress, The Junior CdUege Journal, 
B (1935), 396-404. 
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preparation for more advanced college work.* More recently state 
laws and regulations for standardization have been much more liberal 
in thdr interpretations of the objectives of this new educational unit.* 
Today we find that the junior college not only prepares for college, tiie 
univerdty, and the technical school, but also provides terminal courses, 
both vocational and cultural, as well as completion units of secondary 
education.' In place of the single preparatory function of the early 
days, the junior-college educational program of today is predominantly 
characterized by four significant functions, m., (1) the preparatory 
function, (2) the popularizing function, (3) (.he terminal function, and 
(4) the guidance function.' Thus we find the junior college taking its 
place in an educational program designed to provide every qualified 
individual with that information and those techniques which should 
better enable him to live a genuinely satisfactory life and make positive 
contribution to the stability and perpetuity of society. 

American Secondary Education. In the three centuries of American 
secondary education many significant changes liave taken place. The 
one school of 1035, which had only a few boys as students, has expanded 
into a system of approximately 25, (XX) public high schools with 
G,0(X),(XX) students of both sexes, not to mention the private schools 
with an enrollment of nearly a half-million and the extension of the 
secondary program into the first (wo years of college. The aristocratic 
policy of selecting students from among a favored few has been replaced 
by the democratic policy of opening the doors of educational oppor- 
tunity to students fio.n all levels of society. The fundamental 
philosophy has changed from one whieb demanded an institution whose 
principal function was preparati' u for a single profession to one which 
calls for an institution whose cluef aim is twotold in nature, m., the 
provision of terminal training that is functional for all individuals, and 
the provision of propaedeutic training for those who can, and desire to, 
derive profit from further study in institutions of higher learning. 

The primary burincss of education, in effecting the promises of American 
democrac y, is to guard, cherish, ad -mce, and make available in the life of 

* John W. Barton, Trends in the Junior t’olU-ge Cun iculum, The Junior CoUege 
Journal, 6 (1935), 405. 

Doak S. Campbell, A Critical Study of the Stated Purposes of the Junior 
College, Contnbutums to Education 70 (Nashville, Tenn. : George Poabody College 
for Teachers, 1030), p. 66. 

* Barton, op. ml., pp. 408 -409. 

* Noffsinger, op. cit., p. 403. 

* Noffsinger, op, cit., pp. 401-404. 
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coming generations the funded and growing wisdom, knowledge, and aspira- 
tions of the race. This involves the dissemination of knowledge, the liber- 
ation of minds, the development of skills, the promotion of free inquiries, the 
encouragement of the creative or inventive spirit, and the establishment of 
wholesome attitudes toward order and change — ^all useful in the good life for 
each person, in the practical arts, and in the maintenance and improvement of 
American society, as our society, in the world of nations.^ 

As the frontiers of knowledge expand, hew social issues will continue 
to arise to demand fundamental changes in the tenets of the philosophy 
of American secondary education. The functional educative process 
will always be that one which strives to stimulate individuals to a con- 
tinuous reconstruction of their social outlook as well as to prepare 
them for more intelligent integration with their social enviroment. 

Exercises 

1. What European influences were most significant in the formation of tlie 
educational philosophy of the early settlers? 

2. Briefly outline the educational program of the Latin grammar school 

3. When and where was the first American secondary scliool founded? What 

was its name? ^ 

4. Briefly trace the transition from the Ijatin giainiuar school to the academy, 
pointing out the influences that were significant in bringing about this change. 

6. When, where, and by whom was the first academy founded? What was its 
name? 

6. Briefly outline its educational program. 

7. What specific changes in the educational program of the secondary school 
were made during the academy period? 

8. Briefly trace the transition from the academy to the public* secondary 
school, pointing out the influences that weie sigiiificant m bringing about this 
change. 

9. Contrast these influences with those that led to the change from the Latin 
grammar school to the academy. 

10. When and where was the first school established lliat was supported by 
public taxation and supervised by the state? What was its name? 

11. Briefly outline its educational program. 

12. What is the approximate date for the division of the secondary education 
program into the two distinct periods, junior high school and senior high school? 

13. Briefly distinguish between the functions of these two divisions of the 
secondary school. 

14. When was the first junior college estalilished? 

15. Briefly trace the evolution of the present philosophy of the function of 
the junior college. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EVOLVING PROGRAM 
OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS^ 

Mathematics has not always occupied the s^me place in the educa- 
tional program of the secondary school that it occupies today. 
Instead, it has come to its present status through a long and interesting 
period of evolution. Since the very beginning of secondary education 
in this country the offerings of the schools have been influenced by 
changing educational ideals and changing practical considerations. 
The place which mathematics has occupied in the instructional 
program has, to a considerable degree, reflected these ideals and condi- 
tions. There have been periods in which its status has been character- 
ized by relative stability and prominence, and there have been other 
periods in which flux and instability, uncertainty, and depression have 
been pronounced. One can hardly come to a real appreciatioft of the 
present status of mathematical instruction and of its proper function 
as one of the avenues and instruments of general secondary education 
without having some picture of^iihis evolution of the mathematical 
program. ‘ 

Obviously, such a picture must include some description of the 
prevailing educational tenets and the practical considerations which 
have been in evidence at different times and of the effects of these 
upon the status and character of mathematical instruction. The 
evolving program of secondary mathematics has been profoundly 
influenced by the work of certain individuals and by the reports of 
certain committees. The attitudes of these individuals and com- 
mittees, their recommendations, and the effects which are traceable 
to their influence must also form a part of the picture. 

Mafliematics and the Changing Educational Program. From the 
time of the first curriculum of the public high school, mathematics 
has occupied a place of importance in both the elementary and sec- 
ondary programs. Its prominence has fluctuated considerably, with 

* Portions of this chapter originally appeared in The Mathematice Teacher, 
Vt (1934), 117-127, 190-198, 21&-224, 281-295, under the title “Development of 
Matiiematics in the Sectmdi^ Schools of the United States.” 
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the most pronounced rises taking place prior to 1910 and ri&oe tlie 
impact of World War II, and with the most disturbing receasiona 
occurring during the decade immediately preceding the war. 

In the early frontier days the need for mathematics and the motiva> 
tion for its development were very riender. The farm^ and the 
ordinary worker needed little beyond the ability to add and subtract. 
Those boys who aspired to enter some form of trade experience needed 
to know something of simple computation along with a riight knowl- 
edge of common measure, a few very simple fractions, and the use of 
English and other European monies. The seafaring man needed to 
know the basic principles of navigation; the clergyman found astron- 
omy necessary in fixing the dates of religious festivals; and the public 
official, when fixing temtorial boundaries, found surest recourse in 
survesdng. From this meager source flowed the shallow stream of 
mathematics in sixteenth-century Ameriea. Consequently, it is not 
surprising that mathematics received little attention in the early 
elementary schools. They were established for the primary purpose 
of teaching “wnting and reading” with an occasional reference to 
“ciphciing.” In fact, one who could qualify as an “arithmeticker” 
was likely to be con.sidered as especially endowed, although this 
sobriquet implied no more than that the individual was able to perform 
the simplest of computations. 

The low degree of intellectual effort in these early days caused many 
of the leading statesmen of the period a great deal of concem. Some 
made distinct efforts to analyze the situation and to get at the causes. 
The early settlers were not interested in the works in literature and 
science produced by th'" masters of Europe. There was even opposi- 
tion to public education “on the ground that it made boys lazy and 
dissatisfied with farm life, and led to religious skepticism.” 

It was not until the latter pail of the nineteenth century that real 
progress begun to take place in the development of mathematics in 
America. By this time there was a fair-sized group of native t^ent 
working in the field of mathematics, and there were major influences 
shaping up to promote significant development in mathematical 
research. As most important among these influences we mig^t list 
the vision of the presidents of deitain outstanding uni verities and 
their appreciation of the need for promotion of interest in mathematics 
in this country, the founding of the American Mathematical Society, 
and a closer contact with European scholars. Many of the young men 
of that era who were interested in mathematics pursued advanced 
study and sought advanced degrees in mathematics in European uni- 
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versities, in particular, those of Berlin, GSttingen, and Leipzig. 
Furthermore, many European mathematicians were imported to this 
country to tesich in our universities, some temporarily and others on a 
permanent basis. 

It was well that the leaders in the field of mal hematics should have 
become so concerned with the promotion of mathematical research in 
this country. The research worker is the producer of mathematics. 
It is he who must stay out on the frontier in the expansion of the 
effectiveness, usefulness, and significance of the field of mathematics 
as an important aspect of our culture and sociaj structure. The invest- 
ments of effort and planning made by these early leaders have paid 
excellent dividends to the stockholders in American culture, for today 
the American corps of mathematicians occupy the vanguard of 
mathematical thought. 

Thus we sec that, during the course of approximately four centuries, 
vision and scholarly effort have producetl a strong and im])res.sive 
superstructure of enlightened research in the field of mathematics in 
our country. But what of the understructure of effective I caching and 
intelligent subject-matter planning at the element aiy and secondary 
levels? While the events of recent years have creat ed an int ernnt ional 
feeling of awe and admiration in the contemplation of the iRan'elous 
accomplishments of mathematical research, at the same time there 
have been many pointed expressions of conccj’n over faulty teaching 
and deficient curricula in mathematics at the elementary and sc'condary 
levels. 

Modem educational philosophy, to a very large degree, tends to use 
the child rather than subject matter a.s the nucleus of all etlucational 
procedure. This fact is given strong suppeut in the report on the 
Eight-year Study which was sponsored by the Progressive Education 
Association, now known as the Aint'rican Education Fellowship.^ 
This report was the oulgrorvth of what was termed an “Adventure in 
American Education" entered into by 30 participating schools. Their 
search for objectives resulted in the pronouncement that “the chief 
purpose of education in the XJnitctl States should be to preserve, 
promote, and refine the way of life in which we as a people believe.”® 

central gurpo&c" of education the 

30 aohaols procoe</<^i to atinmnu t- fjy e c,>nclni,!oni> pvilammg io the 

curriculum of secondary education. 

> Wilford M. Aikin, “The Stoiy of the Ejght-y^'ar Study" (New York - Haroer & 
Brothers, 1^42). ' ^ 

p. 133, 
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First, every student should achieve competence in the essential skills of cowr 
munication — rtading, urritinq^ oral expression — and in the use of quaviUative 
concepts and symbols. 

Second, in(rt subjert-matUr should give way to content that is alive and pertinent 
to the problems of youth and modern civilization. 

Thiid, th( common, recurring concfrns of American youth, should give content 
and form to thi curriculum . 

Fouith, the life and work of the school should contribute, in cinry possible way, 
to the physical, menial and emotional health of (Vtry student. 

FifUi, the curriculum in its every port should have one clear, major purpose. 
Thiit puiposo is to brine; t(> eveiy young Amciican liisgioat lioiitage of freedom, 
to develop understanding of the kind ol life we seek, and to inspire devotion 
to human weliaie.^ 

'Whether or not the above report presents a true picture of the 
prevailing philosophy of modem education, it does emphasize the 
important fact that the Ameiiean patlein of a dcmoenitic form of 
education for all American youth creates problems cut from cloth 
cntiiely diflVient from that of tlie schools of the early frontier days. 
This is given still furtiuu* emphasis in the f()llo^\ing statement from the 
Kducational Policies C Commission: 

Scliools should be dedicitod to the pioposition that every youth in these 
Uint(*d Stales — K^gaidless of sex, eeonomic status geogiaphic location, or 
nice -should expeiience a bio*id and balanced education which will (1) 
ec^uip him to entei an occupation suited to his abilities and ofteiing leasonable 
oppoitunity loi peisonal giowtli and social usefulness; (2) pjoparc him to 
assume the full lesponsil^ilities of Aineiieaii citizej.sliip; (S) give him a fair 
elianee to exceise his lig^'* to the ])uisuit of liappiness, (4) stimulate intel- 
Icdual euiiosity, engcndci satidactiou in intelleetiuil achievmnent, and culti- 
vate the ability to think rationally; and (5) help him to develop an appreci- 
ation of the ethical values ^^lllch s. ould iiuf lei gild all life in a democmtic 
society.-* 

What are the implications of such a philosophy to the subject - 
matter fiedd of matlieinatics? Tcacliers of mathematics must concern 
themselves with the content of the instructional materials which they 
use. No one can, nor should nuyone desire to, argue for a mathe- 
malics program that is sterile anU lunctionless. If mathematics can 
make no contribution to the more effective living in our modem com- 
plex society, then it has no place in the school curriculum. The good 

1 Ibid., p. 138. 

•Educational Pdicies Commission, “Education for All American Youth” 
(Washmgton: National Educational Association of the United States, 1944), p. 21. 
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teacher of mathematics will strive at all times to keep a proper balance 
between the social aims and the mathematical aims which ^ould 
drape the pattern of his instructional program. Ibere are six major 
objectives of instrvietion which delineate very sharply his respond- 
bilities in his efforts to direct the learning activities in which his pupils 
engage. They are (1) proficiency in fundamental skills; (2) compre- 
hension of basic concepts; (3) appreciation of significant meanings; (4) 
development of desirable attitudes; (5) efficiency in making sound 
applications; (6) confidence in making intelligent and independent 
interpretations. In the framework of ti|iese objectives the teacher of 
mathematics must keep his thinking c^tically responsive to curric- 
ulum trends, and to their implications for mathemiatics, in the matrix 
of the prevailing philosophy of education. 

It ia a far cry from the arithmetic of the Ijotin grammar school to the 
varied mathematical program of the modem period. The many changes 
uhieh hare taken place have been motivated by the prevailing tenets of the 
different philosophic periods through which education has passed. They 
are reflected in the works of committees and in the effects of vario^is other 
influences which have left their imprint upon the curriculum. An 
analysis of these influences and the works of such committees will help 
one better to orient the function of mathematics in the perspective of the 
secondary curriculum. 

Early Arithmetic. Arithmetic, the only mathematical study of 
importance in the seconda^ schools of the United States during the 
colonial period, made its ehtrance to the cuiriculum of the Latin 
grammar school through the early writing school. Later, in the 
eighteenth century, we find a tendency toward more general recogni- 
tion of the value of arithmetic as a school subject. This was due 
partially to the rise of commercial interests and also to the tendency of 
the people to be more hospitable toward a subject not supported by 
tradition.^ The subject matter of the course was logical in arrange- 
ment and consisted primarily of a series of rules to be memorized and 
dogmatically applied according to rather definite classifications. No 
attempt was made to adapt the instruction to the pupil, and very little 
change was made in the nature or content of the subject matter. 
Under such a system of instruction the only arithmetic studied was 
"ciphering” which consisted largely of the manipulation of integers. 

Textbooks were not generally used until the latter part of the 
o^teenth century. The master dictated the problems to be solved 

^ Elmer E. Brown, "The MaUng of Our Middle Schools" (New York: Long- 
mans, Green A Co., Inc., 1902), p. 134. 
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and stated the rule, or rules, to be used. No special dirootiona or 
explanations were given. The rules and problems were recorded 
in “cipher books." In describing two cipher l>ooks used in the 
study of arithmetic in the state of Illinois between 1804 and 1808, 
Breslich states that the subject taught was but Uttlc more than a 
mechanical manipulation of figures and a study of rules dogmatically 
applied.^ 

The majority of the arithmetics published during the colonial 
period were English ediiions. In the period from 1602 to 1776 there 
were only 27 arithmetics published, and 9 of these contained a great 
deal of materia] foreign to the subject. ITiese texts were written 
primarily from the utilitarian point of view. Wingate, the author 
of “The Arithmetick, Containing a Plain and Familiar Method for 
Attaining the Knowledge and (common Practices of Common Arith- 
metick,'' which was published in 1089, stated that the purpose of his 
arithmetic was “for the Ease and Benefit of such Learners, who desire 
only so much Skill in Arithmetick, as is ust'ful in Accorapts, Trades, 
and such like ordinary Employments."® On the other hand, the 
second edition (1797) of Pike’s "New and Complete System of Arith- 
metic,” which was used in colleges as well as in secondary schools, 
cont aim'd 516 pages divided as follows: 16 pages devoted to Recom- 
mendations, Prefaces, Table vif Contents, and Explanation of Charac- 
ters; 396 to arithmetic; 4 to plane geometry; 11 to plane trigonometry; 
46 to mensuration of surfaces and solids; 33 to “an introduction to 
algebra designed for the use of Academies"; aud 10 pages to on intro- 
duction to conic sections. 

Probably the most pe^iular text of this early period was “The 
Schoolmaster’s Assistant” by Tliomas Dilworth, first publislied in 
England in 1741- or 17 15. An American reprint of this book appeared 
in Philadelphia in 1769, and it later enjoyed at least six American 
revisions.* In the treatment of the subject matter no attempt was 
mode to present any formal demonstration, and all rules and definitions 
were given in the form of questions and answers. As was character- 
istic of all texts of the colonial period, this book placed great stress 
upon the memorizing of rules. Cajori in commenting upon the book 

’ E. R. Brcblieh, Arithmetic One Hundred Years Ago, Khmentmy School Jounud, 
2B (1924 1925), 664 674 

* D. E. Smith, The Development of the American Arithmetic, Educational 
'Remew, 88 (1916), 111. 

*F. Cajori, “The Teaching and History of Mathematics in the TTnited States" 
(Washington; Government Printing Ofhcc, 1890), p. 14. 
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says: “The whole book is nothing but a Pandora’s box of disconnected 
rules. It appeals to memory exclusively and completely ignores the 
existence of reasoning powers in the mind of the leamer.”‘ 

By the methods of colonial times each problem was solved as being 
one of a certain type or as l>elonging to a particular case, and few pupils 
were able to solve a problem unless they knew under which case it 
came. This system and these methods of attack were applied to 
problems on a variety of subjects. In notation and numeration, 
Dil worth gave niles for numbers up to 9 digits. Pike extended these 
rules to any number of digits, giving a specific example for a number of 
42 digits. While Dilworth treated of the fundamental operations in a 
number of cases, several other texts presented this material in a much 
more simplified form. In common, or vulgar, fractions Dilworth 
presented the different operations as special cases but did not solv'e an 
example or illustrate a rule. Under the discussion of decimal fractions 
he included, in addition to the fundamental processes, the rule of 
three, interest, discount, equation of payments, and a number of other 
applications of percentage. The subject of denominate numbers was 
considered quite important, and Dilworth gave tables foi English 
money; Troy, avoirdupois, and apothecaries’ weight; time; and 
motion. Percentage included problems of loss and gain, discount, and 
interest; Pike added commission, brokerage, partial payments, buying 
and selling stock, and policies of insurance. Moreover, both Pike 
and Dilworth gave an elwUentary treatment of progiessions and 
permutations, and they discussed such topics as square root, cube 
root, barter, fellowship, alligation, practice, and position. Pike 
devoted 30 pages to a group of miscellaneous questions and problems, 
each problem, or group of problems, being preceded by a mle for the 
solution. A typical rule is the one for finding two numbers, having 
given the sum of the numbers and the sum of their siiuarcs. 

From the square of their sum take the sum of their squaies' then tiom 
the sum of their squares take tliis remainder, and the squaie root of the 
difference will be the difference of the numbers. To half their sum add 
half their difference, and the sum will be the greater. Fiom half theh sum 
take half their difference, and the remainder will be the less.* 

Mental Discipline, The curriculum of the academy was much 
broader in its scope than was that of the Latin grammar school and, 

* Ibid , p. 10. 

’Nicolas Pike, "A New and Complete System of Arithmetic” (Worcestir, 
Mass ; Isaiah Thomas, 1797), p. 360. 
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in general, less dominated by college-entrance requirements. An 
examination of the annual reports made to the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York reveals that many different subjects 
appeared on various academy curricula during the period from 1787 
to 1870, among them the following mathematical subjects: arithmetic, 
algebra, astronomy, bookkeeping, conic sections, civil engineering, 
plane geometry, analytic geometry, leveling, logarithms, mapping, 
mensuration, navigation, nautical astronomy, statistics, surveying, and 
trigonometry.^ The particular attention which was given to mathe- 
matics during this period w as due in part to the possibility ot practical 
applications but principally to the idea of mental discipline which 
occupied a very prominent place in educational thought during these 
early years of American education and exerted a profound influence 
upon curriculum making and methods of teaching. The attitude 
prevalent in the minds of textbook writers and teachers of this period 
was well stated by Joseph Ray: 

The object of the study of mathematics is twofold — ^the acquisition of 
useful knowledge and the cultivation and discipline of the mental powers. 
A parent often in<iuiiet- '‘Why should my son study mathematics? I do 
not expect him to be a surveyor, an engineci, or an astronomer,'^ Yf3t the 
parent is \cTy desirous that his son sliould be able to leason correctly, and 
to cxcMcise, in all hi^ lelations in life, the energies of a cultivated and disci- 
plined mind. This is, indeed, of more value than the mere attainment of any 
branch of knowh'dgo.^ 

The more extreme vie\\s on mental discipline did not go unchal- 
lenged, especially in th*^ Middle West. The pioneer life made it 
necessary for tli(‘ individual to rely upon his ability to develop the 
natural rcsourees of thio new country, and this called for a type of 
cdiu*ation which placed more empuasis on the utilitarian values than 
on the disciplinary or the cultural values Although the number of 
mathematical subjects in the curriculum remained fairly uniform 
throughout the life of the academy, the nature and purpose of instruc- 
tion underwent considcralilc change. 

Foreign Influences. The ICnglish influence predominated in the 
American schools from the time ot Revolution until 1820. Many 
of the instructors in the American colleges and academies had received 

’From Paul VTonroo, ^'Principles of Secondary Education" (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914), p 51. By peimiHsion of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 

* Joseph llay, ‘ \ew Elementary Algebra" (New York; American Book Com- 
pany, 1848), p lu 
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their training in England^ and the majority of the texts were eithei 
English editions or copied rather closely from En^i^ authors. Hut- 
ton’s ^‘Mathematics/’ Bonnycastle’s “Algebra,” and Plajd^air’s 

Euclid ” are three of the most frequently mentioned texts of this early 
period.^ 

The period of French influence may be dated from the appointment 
of Claude Crozet, who had been trained in the ficole Polytechnique of 
Paris, as professor of mathematics at the United States Military 
Academy in 1817. For a period of approximately fifty years from this 
date texts by French authors were the m^st popular for general use, 
although they never entirely displaced the older English texts. John 
Farrar, who was selected for the Chair of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy at Harvard, in 1818 published an ‘introduction to the 
Elements of Algebra,” selected from the “Algebra” of Euler, and a 
translation of Lacroix’s “Algebra”; he also published a translation of 
Lacroix’s “Arithmetic.”^ Charles Davies, professor of mathematics 
at the United States Military Academy (1823-1837), published 
Brewster’s “Translation of Legendre” (1828) and Bourdon’s “Alge- 
bra” (1834).» 

Contemporaneous with the influx of French mathematics there was 
a revival of interest in elementary education under the infliience of the 
Pestalozzian school. The first incorporation of Pestalozzian ideas in 
the preparation of an arithmetic text was in Warren C’olbum’s “Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive Method of Instruction,” other- 
wise known as the “First Lessons.”^ This text, published first in 1821, 
marked the beginning of a new epoch in arithmetic and the teaching of 
arithmetic. The pupil was now supposed to replace the studying and 
memorizing of rules that he did not always fully understand by the 
setting up of his own rules as generalizations of his actual experiences. 
He was introduced to new topics by means of practical problems and 
questions, the order of presentation always being from the concrete to 
the abstract.^ Colburn published a more advanced book in 1822 as a 
“sequel” to his “First Lessons.” This text was designed as a practical 
arithmetic to be studied after the more elementary text. It consisted 
of topics usually found in the earlier advanced arithmetics except for 

* Cajori, op, pp. 65-66. 

* JWd, p. 128. 

* JWd., p. 120. 

* Ibid,, p. 106. 

* Walter S, Monroe, Dovelopment of Arithmetic as a School Subject, BtiUeiin 10, 
Office of Education (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917), pp. 68-70, 

OV— vO. 
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certain omissions — in particmlar, the rule of three, rule of podti<m, and 
powers and roots. The method of presentation was the same in the 
two texts. ^ 

The period from 1821 to 1857 was one of rapid development for tiie 
study of arithmetic. One hundred and ninety-five tmets on this sub- 
ject were published during these years; of this number, 46 were 
designed for use in colleges and academies and 4 were direct transla- 
tions from the French. During the period from 1860 to 1892 there 
was no essential change in aim or content and few modifications in the 
methods of teaching.* In contrast with the previous period, however, 
there was significant change in the organization and presentation of 
subject matter. The arithmetics of this latter period were combina- 
tions of the old, as found in colonial arithmetics, and the new, as found 
in the works of Colburn. The old arithmetics generally rejected 
reasoning; Colburn’s arithmetics rejected rules and encouraged reason- 
ing; the texts of the period 1860-1892 gave rules but at the same time 
gave demonstrations and encouraged pupils to think. 

Tlie Pestalozzian influence for reform in content selection and 
instructional techniqiie was felt in algebra and geometry as well as in 
arithmetic. Warien Colburn, who published his “Introduction to 
Algebra upon the Inductive Method of Instruction” in 1832, advanced 
new ideas as to methods of instruction in algebra. His idea was to 
make the transition from arithmetic to algebra as gradual as possible. 
As the learner was expected to derive most knowledge from solving the 
problems himself, the explanations were made as brief as were consist- 
ent with giving what mus retiuired. The problems were derigned to 
exercise the learner in reasoning instead of making him a mere listener.* 
Geometry, befoie the nineteenth century, was taught dogmatically, 
and the students merely memorised and worked by rule. Althou^ 
there remain traces of the dogmatic method of instruction, since the 
middle of the nineteenth century there has been a gradual tr«id 
toward more emphasis on original exercises and construction problems 
with more attention given to intuitive geometry. 

* Walter 8 . Monroe, Analyeis of Colburn’s ArithmetiGS, Elementary School 
TeaOter, 18 (1912-1913), 239-246. 

* J. M. Gn>enwood, American Textbooks on Arithmetic, Annual Report ef the 
Commtseioner of Education (Washington: Government Pnntmg Office, 1S97-1898), 
Vol. I, pp. 796-868. 

* Walter 8. Monroe, Development of Aiithmetic as a School Subject, B*Metin IQ, 
Office of Education (Washington: Government Prmtmg Office, 1917), p. 90. 

*H. G. Meserve, Mathematics One Hundred Years Ago, The Mathematiee 
Teacher, 81 (1928), 339. 
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The Public High SchooL It was not until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century that the public high school predominated over the 
academy. Rapid changes were being made in the social, political, and 
industrial customs of the United States, and evidence of the attempts 
of the high school to keep pace with these developments may be seen 
in the large number of courses added to the cuinculum. By 1860 both 
algebra and geometry had become firmly established in the curricula 
of the state high schools of Massachusetts. At this lime we find that 
45 of a selected list ot 03 schools also offered surveying; 15 offered 
navigation and mensuration; 37 offered trigonometry; and 1 school 
listed analytic geometry.' As in the academy there was a strong 
tendency to\\ard expansion both in number and content of courses 
offered, as well as an attempt to blend intellectual and practical train- 
ing in the same school, (’urricula uere organized and expanded 
rapidly with no particular plan or definite educational objective in 
view. By 1800 this unrest had reached its highest jioint.® This 
awkward and unsystematic ex])ansion of the curriculum offered suffi- 
cient reason for a demand for reform, and mathematics receixed its 
share of the attack. Dissatisfaction had arisen from several sources 
relative to the results .ichievcd in the teaching of secondary mathe- 
matics. Complaints had come from the teachers of ntat hematics 
themselves that the subject was not being grasped by the pupils. A 
study of a large number of representative high schools had revealed 
that the largest percentages' ot failures were in T.atm and mathe- 
matics.* College faculties were not hesitant in letting it be known 
that students entered theii freshman classes with poor mathematical 
training. Busine.ssmen were doubtful of the opportunity for the 
application of high-school mathematics, as taught, to problems of 
everyday life. 

The Committee of Ten, The Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Subjects agreed that a radical change in the teaching of mathe- 
matics was necessary nie Subcommittee on Mathematics recom- 
mended that a course in concrete geometry with numerous exercises be 
introduced into the giammar school and that systematic algebra 
should be begun at the age of foiii’teen It was suggested that demon- 

r A J Inglis, The Rise of the High School in Massat husetts, Contributions to 
Educalton 45 (New York. Bureau ol Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, lUll), pp. 1 10- 1 10 

L. Kandel, “Ilistoiy of Secondary Iklucation” (Boston: Houghton Mifllm 
Company, 1930), p. 461 

* F. P. O’Bnen, The High School Failures, Contributions to Education 102 (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univeraity, 1919), p. 21. 
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strative geometry should follow the first year of algebra, that it should 
be taught along with algebra for the next two years, and that work in 
solid geometry might bo incorporated. Formal algebra was to be 
studied for 6 hours a week during the first year and for hours a 
week for the two following years, during which time it was to parallel 
work in geometiy. Special emphasis was to be placed on literal as 
well as numerical coefficients. The Committee also suggested that 
those who did not expect to go to college might, after the first year of 
algebra, turn to bookkeeping and the technical parts of arithmetic, 
while boys planning to attend scientific schools might profitably spend 
a year on trigonometry and some more advanced topics of algebra. 
A hope was expres.sed by the (^ommittee that a place might be foimd 
in the high-school or college course for at least the essentials of modem 
synthetic or projective geometry.* 

The Committee on College Entrance Requirements. In order to 
bring about a better articulation between the secondary schools 
and colleges the CJommittee on C’ollege Entrance Heejuirements in 
1899 recommended the following course: 

Seventh Grade: Coiicrete Geometiy and Introduction to Algebra; ICightli 
Grade: Introduction to Demonstrative (Jeometry and Algebra; Ninth and 
Tenth Grades: Algebra and Plane Geometry; Eleventh Grade: Solid Geometry 
and Plane Tiigonometry; Twelfth Grade: Advanced Algcbm and Mathematics 
reviewed. 

Algebra for the .seventh and eighth grades was to begin with litoral 
aiitbmetic which was to 1)0 followed by simjile polynomials and frac- 
tional expressions, oquat- >n.s of tlic (inst degree witli numerical coeffi- 
cients in one and tw'o unknowns, the lour fundamental operations for 
rational algebraic expressivms, and simple factoring. One-half of the 
time of the seventh grade w'as tc' be devoted to concrete geometry, 
while in the eighth grade one-half of the time was to be sjient in demon- 
strative geometry. The important objective of such work was to 
awaken an interest in demonstrative geomet ry . It was recommended 
that an equal amount of time be devoted to algebra and geometry in 
the ninth and tenth grades.* 

The International Commission, vuother influence for change in the 
curriculum of secondary mathematics w'as that due to the reports of 

* Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Subjects (New York: 
American Hook Gompany, 1891), pp. lOB 1 16. 

*A. P. Nightingale, Report of the Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments, Proceedings and Addresses of National Education Association, 38th Annual 
Meeting, 1899, pp. 048-651. 
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the International Ciommission on the Teaching of Matiiematics which 
wwe puUidied by the United States Bureau of Education between the 
years 1911 and 1918. Committee 111 of the Commisraon, in its study 
ci ‘‘Mathematics in the Public General Secondary Schools of the 
United States,” found that every high school offered algebra and 
geometry for at least one year each. One-half of the schools gave 
algebra for an extra half-year and loss than twenty per cent gave 
algebra for the full two years. There were very few schools that 
offered algebra for two and one-half years and only the larger high 
schools had courses in solid geometry^ plane trigonometry, and 
advanced algebra.^ 

The sequence in practically all the textbooks in geometry was lhat 
of Legendre. Geometrical constructions by the Euclidean method* 
were usually given a logical place among other propositions. The 
original exercises, which ranged from 600 in one text to 1,200 in 
another, were rigidly confined to the subject matter of the text. 

In addition to subjects usually recognized as secondary school 
subjects, several high schools offered a course in commercial arithmetic 
rimilar to the course frequently given in the elementary school except 
that the problems were somewhat more difficult and more closely 
related to commercial life.^ • 

In their analysis of the report of Committees III and IV, the 

> Report of Committees III and IV of the International Commission, Mathe- 
matics in the Public and Private 'Secondary Schools of the United States, BuUetm 
16, Office of Education (Washmgton. Government Prmtmg Office, 1911), pp. 
17-22. 

*The first three postulates stated by Euclid in bis famous “Elements” are' 
“Let it be granted, 

“o. That a straight line may be drawn fiom any one point to any other point: 

*‘b. That a terminated straight Ime may be produced to any length m a straight 
line: 

*'e. And that a circle may be described from any centre, at any distance from 
that centre.” 

The first two of those postulates enable us to draw a straight line, but not lines 
of a prescribed length except insofar as a line might be dra'wn to connect two given 
points In other words, these two postulates permit all operations possible with 
an unmarked straightedge. The third postulate allows the use of the compasses 
for the drawing of a circle with a given center and passing through a given point, 
i with a fixed radius. 

Thus “geometrical constructions by the Euclidean method” are those construc- 
tions which can be performed using only the unmarked straightedge and compasses. 

Fmr further discussion see ILlda P Hudson, “Ruler and Compasses" (New 
Yoik: Lemgmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1916). 

•Ibid., p. 22. 
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Ammcaii Commiasioners of the International Commission found llw 
following very marked tendencies for change in curriculum and method; 

1. To omit geometric proofs that are either ob'sdous or too difficult 

2. To transfer the more difficult portions of the algebraic matter hitherto 
given in the first year of the high school to a later year 

3. To avoid algebraic manipulations of greater complexily than is requisite 
to prepare pupils thoroughly for the work that lies beyond 

4. To ^ve more prominence to the equation 

5. To introduce more problems from phymes and other sciences and from 
practical life 

6. To modify the conception of the aim of the teaching to conform to 
^hat IS understood to be the outcome of lecciit psychologic research con- 
cerning the value of “fonnal discipline” 

7. To attach greater impoitauce to the utilitarian possibilities of mathe- 
matics' 

After their general survey of the field of secondary mathematics 
the Commission felt that there were two main needs which were 
dominant, namely, 

The need for the bettei pieparation of teachers and the need to reduce, 
if not eliminate, the waste of effoit involved in indei>endent and often inade- 
quate treatment of fundamental and broad questions by separate schoifi^ 
colleges, or local systems.* 

In their study of elementary mathematics in the college the Comr 
mission found that calculus had become primarily a sophomore study 
and that it was serving somewhat as “a boundary line between two 
styles of teaching,” the ‘citation method and the lecture or lecture- 
quiz method. Thi.} diiTeience in the educational problem before and 
after calculus was further emphasized by the proposal, on the part of 
some, to relegate the fiist two yoaro of college work to the high school 
and, on the part of others, to take care of this work in “a junior college 
leading to an appropriate degree.” The organization of subject 
matter was still largely compartmentalized, but there was developing 
a tendency toward fusion with more emphasis on practical applica* 
tions. The general outline of material was algebra, trigonometry, 
analytic geometry, and calculus vith a prerequisite of elementary 
algebra through quadratics, plane geometry, and sometimes solid 
geometry. The c^nging complexion of the school population was 

' Report of tlic American Ckimmisaioners of the International Cotnmiasion on 
the Teaching of Mathematics, BvUehn 14, Office of Education (Washingtoa: 
Government Printing Office, 1912), pp. 29-31. 

• Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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recognized as a cause for readjustment of content and instructional 
technique in the freshman year.* 

The National Committee of Fifteen on Geometry Syllabus. In 
1908 the Mathematics Round Table of the Secondary Department 
of the National Education Association unanimously called for a com- 
mittee to study and report upon the problem of a syllabus for geometry. 
During the same year the American Federation of Teachers of the 
Mathematical and Natural Sciences authorized the appointment of 
such a committee, and in 1909 the Secondary Department of the 
National Education Association authorized the committee to proceed 
as a joint committee of the Association and Federation. 

In its report* the Committee recommended that reasonable attention 
be given to concrete exercises but with no diminishing attention to the 
logical structure of geometry. It suggested that there be “a quicken- 
ing of the logical sense” through a distribution of emphasis designed 
to economize on the time and energy spent in the mastery of theorems 
and to provide more time and opportunity for the study of geometry 
in its more concrete relations. It pointed out that there arc some 
terms in geometry wliich it is best to accept as undefined and recom- 
mended that definitions be introduced at the time when needed rather 
than massed at one place in the text or course of study. •The desir- 
ability of the use of certain informal proofs Avas mentioned as well as 
the advisability of excluding limits and incommensurables from the 
requirements for entrance to college. It was . recommended that 
between one and one and one-half years be given to plane geometry 
and that it be taught simultaneously with algebra or preceded by at 
least one year of algebra. 

In the treatment of exercises it was recommended that careful 
thought be given to their distribution and gradation. The Com- 
mittee seemed to feel that the tendency had been to overemphasize 
difficult abstract applications of various theorems in the exercises. 
It, therefore, suggested concrete exercises along with “a judicious 
selection of a reasonable number of abstract originals.” Material for 
exercises was to be foimd in other subject fields as architecture, natural 

* Ihid., pp. 41-47. 

Report of Committee XI I of the International Commission, Graduate Work in 
Mathematics in Universities and in Other Institutions of Like Grade in the United 
States, BuUeiin 6, Office of Education (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1911), pp 45-47. 

’ Committee of Fifteen, Provisional Report on Geometry Syllabus, School 
Science and Maihematics, 11 (1911), 330. 
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design, indirect measurement, and any other source available to the 
individual teacher. A great deal of emphasis was given to the nature 
and importance of the concept of locus. ^ 

The National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. In 1916 
the National (^ommittee on Mathematical llequirements was organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Mathematical Association of America, 
Inc., “for the purpo.se of giving national expression to the m('vement 
lor reform in the teaching of mathematics, Avhich had gained consider- 
aV)le headway in various parts of the country, but which lacked the 
power that coordination and unite<l etfoit alone could give.”* 

The (^ommittee was instruct eil to concern itself with making a com- 
prehensive study of the ivhole problem of mathematical education on 
the secomlary and collegiate levels. One of the major problems was 
thus to make proper provisions for (he comparati\ ely new', yet fairly 
well-established, juuior-senior-high-.school program of instruction. In 
its final report the C’ommittc'e formulated (he aims of mathematical 
instniction into three general claases: practical, disciplinary, and 
cultural.'* liisiead of a detailed syllabus for the junior high school the 
Oommitlee proposed oiilj' a general outline by topics and stated that 
further experimenfaition was necp.ssary before determining a standard- 
ized syllabus. Although the f’ommittee n^fused to commit itself upon 
the arrangement of topics, it did suggest hve plans for distribution of 
this material, hoping that they might prove helpful in the organization 
of malhematic« cuuicula for the junior high ‘•chool. It further recom- 
mended that the mathematics proposed for the grades of the junior 
high school be re<iuired of all pupils * 

The Committee recommended that provision be made for the 
specific aims of the mathematics of the senior high school through 
a body of elective material which >houl(l be open to all pupils who had 
satisfactorily completed the reqiureil v/ork of the junior high school. 
Fully realizing that the method of organization of this material could 
be more ela.stic in nature than that for grades seven, eight, and nine, 
and also thoroughly cognizant of the fact that no one best plan had 
lieen determined, the Committee suggested four different plans, any 
one of which might be used for tl'*- purpose of more efficiently organ- 

‘ Ibid., pp 434^(60, 509-531. 

*Thc National Coimnittce on Mathematical Requirements, “The Reorgani- 
zation of Mathematics in Secondary Education” (Boston: Houghton Mifflm 
Company, 1023), p. vii. 

* Ibtd., pp. 6-13 

* Ibid., pp. 29-42, 
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inng the mstructional content of the mathematics of grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve. 

Additional dectives such as elementary statistics, mathematics of 
investment, shop mathematics, surveying and navigation, and descrip- 
tive or projective geometry were suggested for schools where there was 
a need for such work and where the conditions warranted their indu- 
mon in the curriculum. It was also recommended that extensive use 
be made of historical and biographical material in the entire teaching 
program to lend interest and significance to the subject matter studied.* 

General Matiliematics. The arrangen^nt of subject matter has 
always been a problem of at least as much difficulty as has its selection. 
The early tendency was simply to follow the compartment system of 
organisation of the traditional high-school course. This scheme has 
given way in part to a plan which has continued to gain favor among 
educators in general. The new idea of arrangement of material 
whereby the courses of study were to be more closely related to each 
other was designated as “correlated,” “composite,” “unified,” “coop- 
erative,” “integrated,” or more commonly as “general” mathematics. 
This plan for the organization of mathematics can largely be traced to 
the efforts of the Committee of Ten and the Committee on College 
Elntrance Requirements during the latter part of the nin^eenth cen- 
tury. Although there had been a few scattered instances of such 
treatment of mathematical subject matter prior to this time, the 
reports of these two committees seem to carry the first evidence of 
any concentrated thought devoted to its consideration. In an address 
before the National Education Association (1902) Newhall expressed 
the hope that a time would come when the secondary school course 
would comprise six years and when mathematics would not be limited 
by artificial boundaries as was the case in the study of algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry.* Contemporaneous with this address the 
influence of Klein in Germany, Tannery and Borel in France, Perry 
and Nunn in England, and Moore in America made the conditions 
more favorable for the rapid growth of general mathematics. 

Numerous experiments have been made to determine the status of 
this new organization of subject matter. McCormick has sumnrarized 
the conclusions derived from the most significant of these: 

1. There is no very clear or definite agreement among mathematicians 
and general educators as to what constitutes general mathematics. 

* Ibid.) pp. 4®-67. 

* Charles W. Newhall, Correlation of Mathematical Studies in Seomidary 
Schools, Proceedings of the National Education Association (1902), pp. 488-492. 
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2. General mathematics is gradually replacing the traditional type in the 
seventh, eightii, and ninth grades. 

3. General mathematics provides training for college mathematics that 
is as good as, and perhaps better than, that of mathematics of the traditional 
type. 

4. The indications are that general mathematics creates more interest in 
the subject than does traditional mathematics. 

5. The opinions of high school teachers reveal a large number of reasons 
for teaching each t3rpe of mathematics. General mathematics is favored 
by many because of the •wide variety of information given, because of the 
interest created, and because of its practical value. Traditional mathematics 
is favored by many others because of the mure thorough knowledge imparted, 
because of its better organization, and because of the belief that it gives a 
better preparation for college. 

6. Most of those persons who have specialized in methods of teaching 
mathematics are in favor of a more general type than has been offered. 

7. Attempts are being made to correlate the different branches of mathe- 
matics. Textbook writers of torlay, however, are careful not to try to fuse 
material when an unnatural conelatiun results.' 

As a result of the general mathematics movement in the junior 
liigh school we find that the mathematics courses have been changed 
from the formal compart mental arrangement to studies with concrete 
beginnings, less scientific rigor, more developmental and explanatory 
material, more practical exercises, better psychological development, 
more provisions for individual differences, and better fusion of rdated 
topics. This effort to present the mathematics of the junior Idg^ 
school in a fused course has not been without its rather severe critics. 
There are those who feti that it is too much of a hodgepodge of super- 
ficialities that tends to general weakening of the subject contmit. 
Some critics have felt that too much emphasis is given to fusion of 
subject matter and not enough 'Attention paid to the significance of 
the individuality of different topics. Nevertheless, the fact that two 
of the fundamental services of the junior high school have been to 
provide for exploration and for contact with minimum essentials hks 
helped to concentrate interest in general mathematics as an instruc- 
tional unit in its curriculum. 

This effort to evolve a functional mathematical program well 
adapted to the education of the masses has also brought about sig- 
nificant changes in the cont^t and instructional techniques of seoior- 

' Glaretiee McCormick, Teaching of General Mathematics in Secondary Schools, 
Contributions to Education 386 (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929), p. 162. 
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high-school 39aathematics. The mathematical content for these later 
years of secondary instruction is more specialized in nature than that 
of the three previous years and, as a consequence, has not been so 
readily adapted to a fused method of organization. One of the most 
difficult of the problems which confront the teachers of senior-high- 
school mathematics is that of so organizing and presenting subject 
content as to preserve its intrinsic characteristics and yet to introduce 
the desired continuity. 

In the development of the mathematics curriculum of the junior 
college there are, at present, some indications of a trend toward general 
mathematics for the first year. Many teachers of freshman mathe- 
matics feel that students taking such a course get a deeper appreciation 
of the fundamental interrelations of mathematical material and con- 
sequently have a better idea of the real meaning of mathematics than 
do those who take the traditional compartmentalized type of course. 
They also claim that such a student will attain just as satisfactory a 
degree of mastery of the fundamentals. Although there is a great deal 
of disagreement as to the desirability of such a course for those who 
intend to pursue their study of mathematics beyond the freshman year, 
there is rather \miversal agreement that the general-mathematics type 
of course is probably the better program for those who plan to take no 
further work in mathematics.* 

College-entrance Requirements. The problem of the curriculum 
of secondary mathematics h^ always been closely related to the ques- 
tion of college-entrance requirements. The entire program of the 
Latin grammar school was defined in terms of preparation for college. 
The academy, however, early expanded its program to include not only 
preparation for college but also training for life. In meeting the 
demands of this new function of secondary education, the academy 
gradually encroached upon the educational program of the colleges. 
The natural consequence of this was a material increase in college- 
entrance requirements. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the only mathematics required 
for admission to college was “a knowledge of the rules and processes of 
vulgar arithmetic.” llie statutes of 1807 prescribed that the require- 
ments for admission to Harvard should include the rules of arithmetic 

> J. S. Georges, Mathenmtics in the Junior College, Scha^ Science and Mathe- 
vuHties, S7 (1937), 302-316. 

P. C. Scott, A Comparative Study of Achievement in College Freshman Mathe- 
matics, Contributions to Education 243 (Nashvflle, Tenn.: unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1939). 
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dealing with simple and compound notation, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, reduction, and the single rule of three. In 
1820 these requirements were extended to include the algebra of simple 
equations, roots, and powers, arithmetical and geometrical progres- 
sions. Columbia added algebra to her entrance requirements in 1821 ; 
Yale, in 1847; and Princeton, in 1848. In 1844 candidates for admis- 
sion to Harvard College were examined in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry (up to the book on proportion). Geometry was made an 
entrance requirement at Yale in 1865; at Princeton, Michigan, and 
Cornell in 1868; and at Columbia in 1870. By 1870 the admisfdon 
requirements at Harvard had been extended to include higher arith- 
metic, algebra through quadratic equations, logarithms, and the ele- 
ments of plane geometry. Yale and Princeton specified only to quad- 
ratic equations in algebra. While Yale specified the first two books of 
Playfair’s Euclid (or an acceptable equivalent), Princeton specified 
only the first book. Similar requirements existed at the other leading 
universities of that period.* 

Since 1890 the trend has been toward the definition of college- 
entrance requirements in terms of one year each of algebra and 
geometry. While there has been a distinct decline even in the number 
of colleges that insist upon these subjects, it is safe to say that the 
typicjil modern college-entrance requirement would call for one year 
of algebra and one year of plane geometry.® 

The National Committee on Mathematical Requirements in its 
1923 report recognized the far-reaching influence of college-entrance 
requirements upon the teaching of secondary mathematics. It criti- 
cized the prevailing typo of examination as overemphasizing “the 
candidate’s skill in formal manipulation.” In an effort to make 
desirable modifications in the p"evailing type of college-entrance 
examination, members of the National Committee met with members 
of a committee from the College Entrance Examination Board and 
drew up a list of recommendations which were incorporated in the 
1923 report. WTiile attention was paid to the problem of reducing the 
excessive “difficulty and complexity of the formal manipulative ques- 
tions,” two of the most significant recommendations were as follows: 

1 E. C. Broome, Historical and Critical Discussion of College Admission 
Requirements” (New York; The Macmillan Company, 1903), pp. 41-53, 

•Benjamin Pine, “Admission to American Colleges” (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1946), pp, 3, 30. 

H. C. McKown, Trend of College Entrance Requirements, BvUelin 36, Office 
of Education (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1924), p. 65.' 
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1. An effort sboold be made to devise [algebraic] questions indtidb will 
fairly test the candidate’s understanding of principles and his ability to 
apply them, while involving a minimum of manipulative complexity. 

2. The examinations in geometry should be definitely constructed to test 
the candidate’s ability to draw valid conclumons rather than his ability to 
memorise an argument.^ 

Early in 1921 the College Entrance Examination Board appointed 
a commission to study the problem of college-entrance requirements 
and to make recommendations as to desirable revisions in the defini- 
tions of requirements in elementary mathe^tics. In their reports 
published in 1923^^ the Commission eliminated from the list of require- 
ments in algebra the extended and useless manipulation of polynomials, 
reduced factoring to three types, and simplified the requirements in 
fractions. Increased recognition was given to the formula and the 
graph, and two notable changes were made in the simplification of the 
material dealing with surds and in <he introduction of numerical 
trigonometry. For plane geometry only 89 theorems were included 
in the syllabus; of these only 31 were starred to be used for purposes of 
proofs. In the case of the unstarred propositions the candidate was 
expected to be familiar with their content so that he mig]^t answer 
questions related to their substance or use them in solving originals. 
Similar provisions were made for solid geometry. A new type of 
examination was one designed ^ take care of a one-year course in plane 
and solid geometry. The Committee made the effort to reorganize the 
examination material in such a way that the demands on the candi- 
date’s memory would be lightened and that increased opportunity 
for the development of geometrical understanding would be given. 
These examinations have functioned to set up more definite goals of 
instruction as well as to provide a principal pattern of textbook con- 
struction. There are those who feel that the influences have been 
more detrimental than helpful because of the enforced curriculum, the 
restricted selection of materials and content, and the curbing of 
creative work on the part of teachers.* It is true, however, that the 
work of the Board has helped to clarify the problem of entrance 
requirements and to provide for better articulation between the work 
of the senior hi^ school and the freshman year of collie. 

* The Nstioiial Committee on Mathematical Requirements, op. cit., pp. 7fh77, 

*Colloge Entrance Examination Board, Docamenta 107 and 108 (New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1929). 

*L. H. Whitcraft, Mathematics and the College Entrance Examination Board, 
Conlnbtiltons io EdueaHon 557 (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Cdlege, Columbia University, 1933), pp. 104-106. 
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In 1935 the Commission on Examinations in Mathematics, a oma* 
mission oi the College Entrance Examination Board, oompletdly 
revised the tyx)e of examinations in mathmatics. In these new 
examinations, ^own as “alpha,” “beta,” and “gamma,” the ^ort 
has been made “to combine the advantages of the longer essay-type, 
multiple-step question with those of the smgle-step question.”* Two 
of the significant differences between the new and the old form of 
entrance examinations are to be found in the increased objectivity in 
scoring and the reduced emphasis upon the traditional compartmental- 
ized treatment of subject matter. 

The Commission postulated that “the examinations should be 
such as to detcimine: (a) the candidate’s understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental principles and characteristic modes of approach 
of mathematics; (b) his technical equipment and his knowledge of 
mathematical facts ”* Furthermore, in recognition of the different 
interpretations of the meaning of fitness for college, the Commission 
attempted to provide examinations tor the three following groups: 

(a) Tliose who are not ready to carry on m college the study of maffie- 
maticB or natural science, but who base their claim to be admitted to college 
m part upon the study of mathematics in the secondary schools 

(/3) Those who intend to fulfill at least the mimmum college requirement in 
mathematics oi natural science 

( 7 ) Those who look forv'ard to moie advanced undergraduate work in 
mathematics and science* 

In presenting these new examinations the Commission stated that 
while, in specifying the s«, >pe of the examinations, it desired to exercise 
sufficient definiteness to avoid uncertainty on the part of the teacher, 
yet it was “strongly influenced bj the wish to leave teachers of mathe- 
matics in secondary schools fiee to guide the development of their 
pupils in such ways as seem to them most desirable.”* 

Soon after the introduction of these examinations there began to 
develop a rather general demand from schools that there be provided 
an examination suitable for candidates whose first two years had been 
devoted primarily to the study of algebra. In response to this demand 
the Committee of Examiners in Mathematics of the College Entrance 

* College Entrance Examination Board, '‘Description of Exammataon Sab- 
jects" (New York* College Entrance Exammation Board, 1940), pp. 34-S7. 
An earlier draft of this document, later edited, was published in The Afotkcmotics 
Teaeksr, 28 (1986), 154-106. 

*Ibid. 

•Ibid. 
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Examination Board introduced in June, 1942, Mcdkematics 2 A {Alter- 
native Alpha). Since 1943 mathematics testing by the Board has 
gone through five distinct but unsatisfactory phases, each emphasizing 
comprehensive and scholastic aptitude type tests. ^ 

National Organizations. No discussion of the forces that have had 
signifi ca nt influence in the evolution of the program in secondary 
mathematics would be complete without mention of the Mathematical 
Association of America, Inc., and the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 

The Mathematical Association of Ameriba, Inc., Avas organized at 
Columbus, Ohio, in December, 1915, and Avas incorporated under the 
laAvs of the state of Illinois on September 8, 1 920. In the interest of 
improved instruction in collegiate mathematics the Association lias 
sponsored the following: 

1. The publication of The American Maihcmafical Monthly, a high- 
grade mathematical magazine devoted to the interests of collegiate 
mathematics. 

2. The organization of a large numV»er of sections Avhere papers in 

mathematical research are presented and instructional problems in 
collegiate mathematics are discussed. * 

3. The organization of many undergraduate clulis in colleges and 
universities. These clubs have been very pffectiA'e in moti\’ating 
interest in mathematics. 

4. The appointment of many committees for the study of problems 
related to the content and methods of mathematical instniction and 
the better training of teachers of mathematics. Some of the com- 
mittees have been independent committees of the Association ; others 
have been joint committees with representation from other interested 
groups. 

In addition to the sectional meetings the Association holds two 
regular national meetings each year at Avhich papers are read and 
instructional problems are discussed. Further evidences of the 
interest of the Association in the promotion of mathematics are as 
follows: (1) annual subsidies paid to journals that are interested in the 
publication of mathematical research; (2) the publication in December, 
1929, of “The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus"; (3) the publication of 
the Caras Monograph Series; and (4) the awarding of the $100 
Chauvenet Prize, the purpose of which is to stimulate expository 
contributions in matliematical journals. 

* College Entrance Examination Board, Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Direelor 
(New York: College ibtrance Examination Board, 1949), pp. 7-9. 
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The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics was organised at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on February 24, 1920, and was incorporated under 
the Illinois laws on April 28, 1928. The purpose of the Council is to 
promote interest in mathematics, especially in the elementary and 
secondary fields, by the following means: 

1. The holding of meetings for the presentation and discussion of 
papers. At the present time four such meetings are hold each year: 
one in the "winter, one in the spring, and two in the summer. One of 
the summer meetings is held in conjunction wdth the summer meet- 
ing of the National Education Association, of which the C’ouncil, 
while retaining its identity and independent status, became a depart- 
ment on July 8, 1950. 

2. The publication of a journal, books, papers, and reports for the 
purpose of vitalizing and coordinating the work of local organizations 
of teachers of mathematics and of bringing the interests of mathe- 
matics to the attention and consideration of the educational world. 

The official organ of the Council, The Mathematics Teacher, contains 
ai tides by leading mathematicians and outstanding classroom teach- 
er®. It is the only magazine in America whose interests are devoted 
entirely to the better teaching of mathematics on the elementary and 
secondaiy let els. A further significant contribution to the literature 
of better insti action in mathematics is the Yearbook, published at inter- 
vals since 1926 by the ('ouiicil, which is devoted to the discussion of 
important aspects of the teaching of elementary and secondary 
mathematics. 

A new venture in the I tercst of mathematics and its place in the 
modem educational program is the semipopular monograph series 
projected by the C’ouncil. Tfie pfiqiose of this series of publications 
is to enlighten the public as to the nature and significance of mathe- 
matics as well as to enrich the instmctional background of the teacher 
of elementary and secondary mathematics. The first of these mono- 
graphs, “Numbers and Numerals,” by Jekuthiel Ginsburg and David 
Eugene Smith, was published in 1937. 

3. The promotion of the affiliation of local organizations of teachers 
of mathematics with the Council ano of close cooperation with other 
professional organizations. An extension of this plan for the creation 
of interest and the development of group and national consciousness 
has been *he establishing of state representatives in each state of the 
Union and a central office through which contacts arc kept. Becently 
the Council has become somewhat international in nature through such 
affiliation with groups from certain provinces of Canada. 
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4. The piTomotion of investigations for the purpose of improving 
tiie teaching of diementary and secondary mathematics. This work 
has largely been carried on through the sponsoring of committees 
such as the Committee on Individual Differences,^ the Committees on 
Geometry,* the Committee on Arithmetic,* the Joint Commission to 
Study the Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education, the Com- 
misdon on Post-War Plans, and a permanent Research Committee. 

The Central Aeeodation of Science and MaihemaMcs Teachers, Inc., 
althou^ a sectional organization, has exerted a national influence over 
the teaching of secondary mathematics, ikis has been accomplished 
in the main through the publication of School Science and Mafftematics, 
“a journal for all science and mathematics teachers.” 

In this connection there should be mentioned also the Mathematics 
Magazine, publidied in Pacoima, Calif. This magazine devotes a 
portion of each issue to “The Teaching of Mathematics,” a section in 
which are discussed teaching problems as they arc primarily related 
to the junior college. 

The Joint Commission to Study the Place of Mathematics in Sec- 
ondary Education. In the fall of 1933 a Commission to Study the 
Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education was appointed by the 
Mathematical Association of America, Inc. Later this Commission 
was incorporated into a Joint Commission of the Mathematical 
Association and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
In its final report^ the Commission \indertook to- define the place of 
mathematics in the modem educational program and then to organize 
a mathematical curriculum for grades 7 to 14 (secondary education 
was defined to include the junior college) in terms of the major mathe- 
matical fields which would provlde<for continuity of development and 
flexibility of administration. 

* Report of Oommittee on Individual DiSerencos, The Mathematics Teacher, 86 
(1932), 420-426; 26 (1933), 360-365. 

*Tlie reports of the different committees on geometry may be found in The 
Mathematics Teacher, 84 (1931), 298-302, 370-394; 86 (1932), 427-428; 86 (1933), 
366-371; 88 (1935), 329-379, 401-4.50. 

'Hie National Gommittea on Arithmetic, Arithmetic in General Education, 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Council of Tearhers of Mathematics (New York: 
Bureau of PublicatioDS, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941). 

* Joint Commission of the Mathematical Association of America, Inc., and 
tlie National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, The Haoe of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education, Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachere of 
Mathematiee (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univerrity, 1940). (Hereafter referred to as the Joint Commission.) 
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It is the opinion of this Conunisuon that tiie obvious difficidty of providing 
for both continuity and flexibility has been the great stumbling Mock in the 
development of a nation-wide mathematical program of instruction. Aooord- 
ingly, in this Report is described a program for mathematics in grades 7 to 14 
that definite^ aims to provide for continuity of development, and that at the 
same time respects the reasonable demands for flexibility on the part of school 
administrators and teachers.^ 

The proposed program was based upon an assumed “normal mathe- 
matical equipment of the American pupil who has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the work of the sixth grade,’’ which was defined as follows: 

1. A familiarity with the basic concepts, the processes, and the vocabulary 
of arithmetic 

2. Understanding of the significance of the different positions that a ^von 
digit may occupy in a number, including the case of a decimal fraction 

3. A mastery of the basic number combinations in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division 

4. Reasonable skill in computing with integers, common fractions, and 
decimal fractions 

5. An acquaintance with the principal units of measurement, and their 
use in every day life situations 

6. The ability to solve simple problems involving computation and units of 
measurement 

7. The ability to recognize, to name, and to sketch such common geometric 
figures as the rectangle, the square, the circle, the tiiangle, the rectangular 
solid, the sphere, the cylinder, and the cube 

8. The habit of estimating and checking results* 

In recognition of existing differences in educational philosophies and 
practices and in an effort to make “& definite step toward educational 
harmony,” the Commission set up a tentative list of guiding principles 
to be followed in organizing the mathematical program for grades 7 to 
12. In the light of these principles two classifications of the materials 
of mathematical instruction were made. 

1, The aiibdmsion according to major subject fields 
I. The field of number and computation 
11, The field of geometric form u id space perception 

III. The field of graphic representation 

IV. The field of elementary analysis 

V. The field of logical (or “straight”) thinldng ' 

VI. The field of relational thinking 

VII. The field of symbolic representation and thinking^ 

* Ibid., p. 53. 

* Ibid., p. 54 
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2. The subdwirion according to certain broad categories enumercded as follows: 

I. Basic concepts, principles, and terms 

II. Fundamental processes 

III. Fundamental relations 

IV. Skills and Techniques 

V. Applications* 

In Chaps. V and VI of the report the Commission proposes and dis- 
cusses in considerable detail two alternative curriculum plans, differing 
somewhat in detail and emphasis but bot^ giving recognition to the 
guiding principles enumerated and both consonant with the foregoing 
dual classification of subject matter. For one of these plans a Grade 
Placement Chart displays a suggested allocation and organization of 
the subject matter in each year for grades 7 through 12.® 

The report contains suggestions for modification of the program to 
give flexibility to the curriculum. It contains also a discussion of the 
problems of both retardation and acceleration in their bearing upon 
the program of mathematical instmetion. In this connection there is 
presented a second Grade Placement Chart giving a proposed selection 
and grade allocation of subject matter for slow pupils in grades 7, 8, 
and 9.® • 

In the discussion of the mathematics program for grades 13 and 14 
(the junior college) the Commission points out that the preparatory 
type of student is in the minority and that the mathematical needs of 
this type of student are adequately provided for in the traditional 
courses. Accordingly, the discussion deals mainly with the problem 
of providing for the terminal type of student. Two programs, some- 
what different in nature, are proposed as possible terminal courses for 
those students who do not plan to pursue the study of mathematics 
further. These courses are based on the Commission’s belief that the 
junior-college curriculum should make provision for a mathematical 
course of at least one year in extent for all students. 

The Commission emphasizes that in no sense is this recommended 
program of mathematical instruction to be regarded “as a final 
unchanging yardstick inhibiting personal initiative and further experi- 
mentation.” The intention is, rather, that this might prove to be a 
step forward in securing “for mathematics the place in education it so 
richly deserves” and a safe standard for comparison in this era of 
curriculum experimentation and change. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 

* Ibid., pp. 72-119, 246-261. 

* Ibid., pp. 120-148, 2.'52-253. 
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The Progressive Education Association Conunittee on the Function 
of Mathematics in General Education. In 1932 the Executive Board 
of the Progressive Education Association established the Commission 
on Secondary School Curriculum. This Commission subsequently 
established several Committees to explore the respective contributions 
of various subject fields to general education at the secondary level. 
Among these was the Committee on the Function of Mathematics in 
General Education. The complete report of this Committee was 
issued in tentative (mimeographed) form in 1938 and was published in 
final form in 1940.^ 

The report is in four parts. The first of these presents the educa- 
tional philosophy which guided the Committee in the formulation of 
the report., (.'entral in this philosophy is the premise that mathe- 
matics, in order to justify its place in the secondary-school curriculum, 
must contribute to the satisfaction of the needs of the students. These 
needs are enumerated in terms of the following four “basic aspects of 
living'’: 

1. Personal Living 

2. Immediate Personal-social lleLationships 

3. Soc.ial-civic Relationships 

4. Economic Relationships* 

This part of the report closes with a discussion of the role of mathe- 
matics in satisfying the needs of people with respect to these four 
aspects of living. 

Part II is the most extensive section of the report. It conrists of an 
elaborate discussion of certain broad concepts or understandings which 
find application in problem solving nhether this be in situations that 
are peculiarly mathematical or not. In the discussion of these con- 
cepts an effort is made to show their applications to situations encoun* 
tered in ordinary living as w'ell as to strictly mathematical situations. 
In other words, much emphasis is placed upon the generality of these 
concepts and upon various broad aspects involved in their understand- 
ing. Separate chapters are devoted to the consideration of the 
following major concepts: 

‘Commissjoii on Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association, Mathematics in General Education, Report of the Committee on the 
Function of Maihematica in General Education (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1940). 

* Ihid., p. 20. 
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Forttulatbit and Solatkm 
Data 

Afiprwdmatioii 

FonotJon 

Op^tiona 

Proof 

Sjrmbolism 

Part III is concerned with an explanation of the nature of mathe- 
matics and of its development. 

Part IV considers the problem of und^tanding the student and 
stresses the need for considering not only overt behavior but also the 
various influences which have operated to shape the student’s person- 
ality. It contains a section on implications for teaching. The report 
closes with a chapter on the evaluation of student achievement. This 
chapter discusses the purposes of evaluation and contains some interest- 
ing suggestions of new and unique means and devices for organizing an 
evaluation program in terms of instructional objectives previously 
set up. 

The nature of the report as a whole is indicated in its introductory 
chapter. It confines itself mainly to the discussion of a program of 
mathematical education in terms of broad outlines and general princi- 
ples and does not attempt to set forth any detailed organization of sub- 
ject matter. It recognizes frankly that the formulation of a series of 
courses based upon its proposals would require years of experimenta- 
tion and that such experimentation would probably eventually modify 
some of the suggestions made in the present report. It looks to the 
future instead of trying to set up a practical program for the immediate 
present. 

It is with respect to this point that the task undertaken by this Conunittee 
differed from that of the Joint Commission of the Mathematical Association 
of America and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. In pre- 
paring its report of The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education^ the 
Joint Commission, after discusring the general aims of education, sought to 
outiine a program of the sort being offered at the moment by some schools in 
advance of the great majority. Most of its suggestions have been tested to 
some extent in practice, and the Joint Comnusrion took a practical rather than 
experimental point of view.* 

The AAAS CoHiperatiye Committee on the Teaching of Sdence and 
Ibilheinaticst Ckmcomitant vrith the great increase in size in the 
program of secondary education in the United States during the last 
I /tuf., p. 14. 
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three centuries there has been a vast expansion d purpose. Mockm 
educational problems are rooted in the context of mass education^ 
which seeme to nurture extensive, and at times semingly ^cesdve, 
curriculum design These problems will always remain comf^ex; 
there is no way to mmplify them. The only hope for an intelligent 
approach to their solution is through the cooperative effort ctf duly 
organized groups who are interested in the formulation and promotion 
of that program in our schools which will be most agnificant when 
evaluated in terms of the educational needs of a school population that 
is highly heterogeneous as to abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 

An important step in this direction was made in 1941 when the tepre- 
sr-ntatives of several scientific societies created the Co-operative Com- 
mittee on Science Teaching ‘‘to work on educational problems the 
solution of wluch can be attained better by co-operative action than 
by any single scientific group working alone.” The Mathematical 
Association of America was one of the societies represented on the 
original Committee before its reorganization, in 1944, as a committee 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science (AAAS). 
As presently constituted, the Committee consists of representatives 
from 14 national scientific societies, two of which are the Mathematical 
Association of America and the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 

Since its organization the Committee has given attention to the 
problem of the preparation of teachers of science and mathematics. 
In 1946 it published its recommendations relative to this important 
problem in a report on Pieparation of High School Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, in which the following proposals were made: 

(1) A policy of certification in close'y related subjects within the broad 
area of the sciences and mathematics should be established and put into 
practice. 

(2) Approximately one-half of the prospective teacher’s four-year college 
program should be devoted to courses in the sciences. 

(3) Certificates to teach general science at the 7th-, 8th-, or 9th-grsde level 
should be granted on the basis of not less than 42 semester hours of college 
courses in the subjects covered in gener 4 ‘■cience. 

(4) Colleges and certification authorities should work toward a five-year 
program for the preparation of high-^hool teachers. 

(5) Curriculum improvements in the small high school should go hand in 
hand with improvement in teacher preparation.* 

* Report of the AAAS Co-operative Committee on the Teaching of Science and 
Mathematics, The Preparation of High School Science and Mathomatica Teachers, 
School Science and Mathematice, 46 (1946), 107-11$. 
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The Committee not only has directed its attention to many other 
problems and projects but it also has projected a rather active future 
program of study and service.^ Among the most important projects 
undertaken was the study of the effectiveness of the teaching of science 
and mathematics at all levels, which served as the basis for a report 
incorporated as Appendix II of Volume 4 of the report on Science and 
Public Policy made by the President’s Scientific Research Board.® In 
this study appraisals of the science and mathematics programs from 
grades 1 through 12 were made. These served as the basis for certain 
recommendations for improvement, among which were the following 
which pertained to mathematics: 

(1) A complete appraisal should be made of science and mathematics 
teaching in secondaiy schools. This should include a survey of cu-riculuin 
offerings, student enrollments, available laboratory and demonstration e(j[uip- 
ment, methods of instruction, the workweek of the teacheis, and the total 
preparation of teachers for their rcsponsihilitios. 

(2) The secondary-school mathematics c\iiriculum should be studied to 
determine the effectiveness of present offerings witli legaid to the gencial 
education needs of all students and the special needs of students talented in 
science and mathematics. New courses in mathcunatics should jpe designed 
wherever indicated by this study. 

(3) The secondary-school science curriculum should be reorganized so as 
to permit ... at least 3 years of science for students with special talents in 
science and mathematics . 

(4) ... 

(5) Studies should be made concerning the place, value, and effective use of 
biographical and historical materials relating to science and matliematics. 

(6) Studies should be made of the vaiious cuiricular and adniinihtrativc 
arrangements employed in small and large communities to meet the needs 
of talented youth. Reports should l>e prepared to make more teaidiers 
acquainted wdth best practices. 

(7) Studies should be nuide of the guidance procedures used in secondary 
schools. . . . Bulletins revealing effective materials nrid practices concerning 
science and mathematics should bo prepared for and studied by secondary- 
school teacher's and counselors. 

(8) Studies should be made to determine the most effective ways to use 
demonstration, laboratory, pr(»jcct, shop, and field exj)eiienc(\s and such 
facilities as library materials, audio-visual aids, etc., in the teaching of science 
and mathematics. 

'The Co-operative Committee on the Teaching of Science and Mathematics: 
Its Organization and Program, Science, 106 (July 11, 1947), 28-30. 

* President's Scientific Research Board, Sciente and Public Policy (Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1947), 4 , 47-149, 
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(9) A study should be made of the administrative devices which will 
encourage greater use of community resources in the teaching of science and 
mathematics. 

(10) The work of science and mathematics supervisors, special consultants, 
visiting teachers, and other special advisory personnel should be studied with 
a view to making more prevalent the practices and techniques most effective 
in developing sound programs involving science and mathematics for general 
education, and in providing optimum opportunities for the development of 
students with special talents.* 

The report also included many very pertinent recommendations for 
the recniitment and training of teachers of science and mathematics in 
the elementary and secondary schools.^ 

The Emergency of World War n. During the past quarter of a 
century there has been an increasing amount of evidence accumulating 
which points to the inadequacy of the mathematics program in our 
schools. This inadequacy became very conspicuous in the light of the 
deficiencies in mathematics discoA'cred among the inductees into the 
war-training program of World War II. To meet the emergency of 
the situation the U.S. Office of Edxication in cooperation with the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics appointed two com- 
mittees to give the problem careful 8 tud 3 ^ The first committee 
worked in close cooperation with the Army, Navy, and Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Its report® was based on a detailed analysis 
of approximately 50 unit courses used in Iho Federal-state program of 
Vocational Training tor War I’roduction Workers, 20 Navy training 
manuals, and 50 Army instructional manuals. The Committee gave 
attention to the entire program of secondary mathematics and made 
specific recoimnendations for a Special One-year Course and a Special 
On(‘-8cmcster Course dcsigneil as an emergency refresher course for 
high-school pupils near graduation or induction but not studying 
mathematics. 

The report® of the second committee served as an extension of that 
of the first committee in that it was designed to supplement the earlier 
report “by amplifying the suggestions offeiod for the lower levels erf 
mathematics as represented in the *^pecial One-year Course.’’ The 

» Ibid., pp. 93 -94. 

» Ibid., pp. 107-109. 

* National Ckmnoil of Teachers of Mathematics, Report on Pre-induction Courses 
in Mathematics, The Mathrmcdics Teacher, 86 (1943), 114-124. 

* National Council of Tea>‘her3 of Mathematics, Report of the Committee on 
Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army Needs, The Mtdhematica Teacher, 86 
(1943), 243-282. 
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procedure used by this oommittee consisted of conferences ‘^with Army 
officers directly in charge of training enlisted men” and observation of 
^‘the bade training process itself during the first thirteen wedcs of the 
inductee’s Army life.” A rather detailed outline of minimum essen- 
tials was given along with a presentation of “general suggestions with 
respect to instruction.” Although this report was directed entirely to 
the wartime emergency, its summary of the “minimum essentials” has 
definite implications for civilian needs. 

. . . young men about to enter the Army mint be taught ... the abUily to 
meet quantitative problems effectively, confidently, and sensibly. They must be 
able (a) to identify the quantitative aspects of the situations which confront them, 
(5) to deed with these situations by approximation and estimation when computa- 
tion is not required, (o) to recognize and use the simpler symbolisms of mathe- 
matics, (cl) to tell when and how mathematical symbolism, concepts, and processes 
are to be employed, and (e) to compute accurately, quicMy, and intelligently when 
compulation is called f or. ^ 

These two reports are given special prominence because of their 
specific and important implications concerning the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the elementary and secondary schools. The War Prepared- 
ness Committee (appointed in 1940) and the War Policy ^’ommittee 
(appointed in 1943) were joint committees of the American Mathe- 
matical Society and the Mathematical Association of America. Their 
interests were primarily in th6 organization and direction of man power 
in mathematical research for most efficient and effective service to the 
war effort. A similar committee was the National Committee of 
Physicists and Mathematicians, appointed in 1943. Some of the 
reports of these committees had significant import for mathematics at 
the secondary level.* 

The Commission on Post-War Plans. At its annual meeting in 
February, 1944, the Board of Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics created the Commission on Post-War Plans 
for the purpose of planning for effective programs in secondary mathe- 
matics in the postwar period. As originally constituted the Com- 
mission conristed of 5 members. This number was expanded later to 

» Ibid., p. 246. 

* William L. Hart, On Education for Service, The American MathenuUieal 
Monthly, 48 (1941), 358-362. Alao published in The Mathematics Teacher, 34 
(1941), 297-304. 

Marston Morse and William L. Hart, Mathematics in the Defense Program, 
The Mathematics Teacher, 84 (1941), 195-202. 

William L. Hart et al., Univensai Military Training in Peace Time, The Mathe- 
maties Teacher, 38 (1946), 17-23. 
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include 13 members from 1 1 widely scattered states. The CTommis^n 
found significant background for its thinking and planning in the work 
of the first two of the above-mentioned committees of the war period. 

In its First Report^ the Commisrion announced its plan organisa- 
tion and solicited help from the interested public in these words: 

... we are asking ^seeming school people and thoughtful laymm 
for good ideas and definite suggestions from which a senrible report 
may later stem that will provide adequate training in mathematics for 
aU students in our schools — each according to his needs.” With the 
hope of helping to crystallize thinking and ”in order to promote dis- 
cusrion ... in workshops and professional courses” the Commission 
proposed, and discussed briefly, the foUomng five recommendations 
which it felt “should be carefully considered by many persons in 
pl anning our work for the postwar years:” 

1. The school should insure mathemaHcdl literacy to dll who can posmbly aefdeve 
it. 

2. We should differentiate on the basis of needs, unthoui stigmatising any 
group, and we should provide new and better courses for a high fraction of the 
schools' population whose mathematical needs are not weU met in the traditional 
sequential courses. 

3. We need a completely new approach to the preMem of the so<aUed slow 
learning student. 

4. The teaching of arithmetic can be and should be improved, 

6. The sequential courses should be greatly improved. 

The Commission’s Second Report* contained its recommendations 
for the improvement of mathematics in grades 1 to 14. Tliese recom- 
mendations were presented in the form of 34 theses. The first theris 
stated that: *‘The school should guarantee functional competence in 
mathematics to aU who can possibly achieve it.” Realizing the dur- 
ability of being explicit as to the implications of “functional com- 
petence in mathematics,” the Commission proceeded to delineate its 
essentials in the form of a Check List consisting of 28 items. This list 
was later expanded in the “Guidance Pamphlet”* to include 29 items. 
While full significance of the Check Li«t can be had only by reference 
to the questions listed in it, some idea of its implications can be 

I Commission on Post-War Plans, Piist Report, The MaOumdlics Tett/Asr, t7 
(1044), 226-m 

* Commission on Post-War Plans, Second Report, The MaAemaUes Teacher, 38 
(1946), 195-221. 

* CiommisBion on Post-War Plans, Guidance Report, The Mathemdties Teacher, 
40 (1947), 315-339. Latei published as the “Guidance Pamphlet in MathemafioB.” 
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obtained from the following list of key ideas or concepts of each of the 
29 items: 


1. Computation 

2. Per cents 

3. Ratio 

4. Estimating 

5. Rounding numbers 

6. Tables 

7. Graphs 

8. Statistics 

9. The nature of a measurement 

10. Use of measuring devices 

11. Square root 

12. Angles 

13. Geometric concepts 

14. The 3-4-5 relationship 

15. Constructions 


16. Drawings 

17. Vectors 

18. Metric system 

19. Conversion 

20. Algebraic symbolism 

21. Formulas 

22. Signed numbers 

23. Usinig the axioms 

24. Practical formulas 

26. Similar triangles and proportion 
20. Trigonometry 

27. First steps in business arithmetic 

28. Stretching the dollar 

29. Pioeeedmg from hypothesis to con- 
clusioni 


The remaining theses of the Second Report were presented according 
to the following outline: 

I, Maihematics in Grades One to Six. 

Theses 2 through 8 give emphasis to the consideration of arithmetic as a 
content subject as well as a tool subject, and as having both mathematical 
and social aims; the need for more careful attention to meanings and wiser use 
of drill; the realization of the importance of leadiness and the futility of inci- 
dental teaching; and desirability for more careful evaluation of learning. 

II, The Mathematics of Grades Seven and FAght. 

Theses 9, 10 and 11 point out the uniqueness of the demands of the unified 
program for all students for these two grades, 

HI. Mathematics in Grade Nine. 

Theses 12 and 13 emphasize the need for a double track program in mathe- 
matics and also for a careful consideration of the content of the algebra 
program in the ninth grade, 

IV. Mathematics in Grades Ten to Twelve. 

Theses 14 through 20 treat of the main objci'iivos and essential characteris- 
tics of the sequential courses of these three years in the high-school program. 

V. Mathematics in the Junior College. 

Th^s 21, 22, and 23 call attention to the different demand** likely to be 
made* on the mathematics program of the junior college by three different 
groups of students: those with cultural interests only, those with pre-vocational 
needs, and those who have major interests in mathematics. 
i/Wd., pp. 318-319. 
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VI. The Education of Teaehere of Maihemattea, 

Theses 24 through 32 discuss in fairly full detail some of the significant 
problems of teacher preparation at the various levels of instruction. 

VII. MvMsensory Aids in Mathematics. 

The last two theses of the report briefly emphasize the significance of multi- 
sensory aids in effective instruction in mathematics at all levels. 

In 1942 the Consumer Education Study was organized with two 
chief purposes in mind: (1) to investigate what should be taught and 
how it could best be organized and objectively presented; (2) to facili- 
tate the work of the schools by providing instructional materials. It 
was recognized that mathematics had an important contribution to 
make to consumer education, both in the elementary school and in the 
secondary school. The Commission on Post-War Plans was invited to 
make recommendations as to what this contribution might and should 
be. In 1945, in conjunction with the Consumer Education Study, the 
(Commission published a pamphlet entitled The B6lc of Mathematics in 
Consumer Education.^ In this report the Commission first analyzed 
the nature and purposes of consumer education in general. It then 
proceeded to point out the relation of elementary and secondary mathe- 
nuitics to this total program and also to suggest to administrators and 
teachers a form for organization of materials as well as methods of 
instruction. 

One of the recognized major problems in modern secondary educa- 
tion is that of intelligent guidance of pupils as they plan their school 
programs in the context ol the actualities of the present and the hori- 
zons of the future. It is a well-established fact that in no subject- 
matter area have high-school students suffered more from erratic and 
unwise guidance than in the field of mathematics. The Commission 
on Post-War Plans made a significant attempt to correct this unfortu- 
nate situation in the publication of the previously mentioned “Guid- 
ance Pamphlet,” in the preparation of which they w'ere aided mateoi- 
ally by the counsel of representatives from the U.S. Office of Education, 
who were men of wide experience in the problems and techniques of 
educational guidance. 

The pamphlet was addressed to the high-school student in the- spirit 
suggested by this opening paragraph: 

* Ciommission on Post-War Plans, The Rdle of Mathematics in Consumer Edu- 
cation (Washington: The Gonsuraer Education Study, National Associatioa of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1945). 
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Why should I study mathematics? What good will mathematics be to me? 
PeifaapB you have adced yourself these two questions. If so, you have a 
right to good answers, and you will find them in the following pages. 

The Commismon then proceeded in simple style to present s^ifioant 
information for the high-school student within the framework of the 
following carefully determined outline, from which it suggested that 
the reader riiould select only those areas in which he is interested; 

I. Mathematics for Personal Use 

II. Mathematics Used by Trained Workers 

III. Mathematics for College Preparation 

IV. Mathematics for Professional Workers 
y. Women in Mathematics 

VI. Mathematics Used by Civil Service Workers 

VII. Mathematical Organizations 

VIII. Graduate Schools Offering the Doctorate in Mathematics 

IX. Selected References on Mathematical Careers 

Mathematics in General Education. The demands of a program in 
general education’’ are now making their imprint upon the curriculum 
from the elementary school through the junior college. Such demands 
are to be interpreted as the fruition of desires that the educational 
program shall be designed so that it will fit young people ^^for those 
common spheres which, as citizens and heirs of a joint culture, they 
will share with others.”^ In a i^se this is an age-old problem in a 
modem frame of reference. The function of education is to cultivate 
that *^union of knowledge and reason in an integrated personality” 
which fosters life as a cultured human being and a responsible citizen 
and, also, provides competencies in areas of specialized interest. We 
are now living in an age that demands specialism. These demands 
have tended to riiape the curricula of the secondary schools and colleges 
for the training of experts. The claim has been made that too often 
the Goll^ graduate of today '^is ^educated’ in that he has acquired 
competence in some particular occupation, yet falls short of that 
human wholeness and civic conscience which the co-operative activities 
of dtizenahip require,”^ There are many who would use these words 
idso to characterize the graduate of the modem secondary school. 
The trend toward specialization has led to the introduction of many 
^ The Harvard Committee, ''General Education in a Free Society’* (Cambridge, 
Harvard Univereity Preas, 1945), p. 4. 

*PresideDt’s Commission on lligber Education, Report of, "Higher Education 
for American Democracy," Vol. I, "Establishing the Goals*’ (Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 48. 
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courses and varied curricula both in the secondaiy school a nd in the 
college. The net result of such emphases has been a decrearin^ 
opportunity on the part of the student to participate in a program 
from which he might derive an ''integrated view of human experience." 
As an antidote to this trend there has been evolving a plan of general 
education which emphasizes "those phases of nonspecialized and non- 
vocational learning which should be the common experience of all 
educated men and women."^ 

What is the contribution which mathematics can malro to such a 
program? This is a question that demands and deserves careful 
thought. There is a body of mathematical content that is of signifi- 
cance to every individual capable of intelligent participation in the 
educational program, whether it be at the level of the elementary 
school, secondaiy school, or college. 

Numbers are ... an important means of communication. We call 
mathematics into service in our daily lives much more frequently is 
generally supposed. General education must provide a functional knowledge 
of the elements of mathematics that industrial society normally requires, 
and also the skill of quantitative thinking.^ 

Tliere have been several commendable efforts already at defining "a 
functional knowledge of the elements of mathematics." Among the 
most significant of these are the previously mentioned reports of the 
Commission on Post-War Plans. Current literature carries frequent 
articles portraying the viewpoints of individuals. Betz has presented 
a convincing synopsis of the pattern of mathematics in the framework 
of American education in his "three main components of functional 
competence in mathematics": 

1. . . . the systematic study, within a desired range, of the underlying 
mathematical concepts, principles, skills, and modes of thin^ig. 

2. ... a proper emphasis on the significant interrelations between mathe- 
matical theory and its many-sided applications. 

3. Functional eomi)etence in mathematics is largely the outgrowth of a 
continuous and painstaking emphasis on the categories of understanding^ 
mastery, and transfer.* 

The total effect of this growing influence on the program in mathe- 
matics, of course, remains to be seen. There are tliree vital places in 
the curriculum where it might affect materially the program and 

* Ihid., p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 

* William Betz, Functional Competence in Mathematics — ^Its Meaning and Its 
Attainment, The Mathematics Teacher, 41 (1948), 195-206. 
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methods oi jjnstxuction in mathetnatics, viz., the junior high sehool, the 
s^or hifi^ school, and the junior college. It would seem that the full 
implications of a program in general education upon the role of mathe- 
matics as an educational medium can be properly appraised only 
through the cooperative efForia of authoritative groups well informed 
both in the demands of a program of education in a free democracy and 
in the contributions which mathematics can make to such a program. 

What of the Future? The evolving program of mathematics in 
ihe secondary schools of the United States can be traced very accur- 
ately throiigh a careful analysis of the studied and reports of the com- 
mittees that have been active. One of the significant trends in recent 
years has been toward cooperative thinking on common problems. 
Is it without reason to raise the question as to the possibility that we 
have reached that point in our educational growth when the entire 
mathematical program in our schools needs to be subjected to careful 
reconsideration? Should not such a study be made by a cooperative 
group of educators composed of those trained in the field of mathe- 
matics and those competently familiar with the administrative and 
instructional problems of a democratic program of mass education? 
Such a study could be most effective in setting up reasonable expecta- 
tions in mathematical attainment if it nere undertaken on a basis of 
professional cooperation for the purpose of designing an educationally 
sdgniilcant program in mathematics patterned in the interest of all the 
children in our schools.^ * 


Exercises 


1. What have been some of the more important aspects of the evolving philos- 
ophy of education in the United States? 

2. Cite evidences of the effect each of these points of view has had on the 
mathematics curriculum. 

3. Cnticize or justify the “six major objectives” given on page 16. Do 
they or do they not outline the full instructional responsibility of the teacher of 
secondary mathematics? 

4. What was the mathematics curriculum of the Latin grammar school? 

5. How did this ebaago in the academy? 

6. At approximately what time did textboojes begin to be used extensively in 
mathematical instruction? 

7. Name four important mathematics texts of the Latin-grammar-school 
period and also four of the academy period. 

8. Briefly trace the influenco of coliege-entrance rec(mcementa in mathematics 
on the secondary mathematics curriculum. 


^ Mathematical 

in the Secondaiy SohoolSy School Science and MuihemaHee^ 49 (1949), 
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0. Wliat Bvidenoes axe thore of french and English influexiees in the i&stsntotioh 
in matibematios during these early periods? 

10. In what way did the Pestalozzian movement affect the teaching of xnathe** 
matics? 

11. Name the early texts that most vividly reflected this influence. 

12. Name four texts that played a very important part in aViftpin g the early 
instruction in algebra and geometry. 

13. Name six influences that have been significant in the evolution of the 
mathematios curriculum of the secondary school. Give the major contribution of 
each. 

14. What was the purpose of the Committee of h'iftcen on Geometry, and what 
were its main recommendations? 

15. Briefly outline the recommendations for secondary mathematics made in the 
report, *'The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education.*^ 

16. What classification of aims was given in the report, ‘'The Reorganization 
of Mathematics in Secondary Education*'? 

17. Point out the distinguishing charaoterislics of each group of aims. Also 
indicate the extent to u hich the groups overlap each other. 

18. Briefly outline the recommendations of the Jomt Comuussion concerning 
the program of secondary mathematics. 

19. Contrast these recommendations with those of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requuements. 

20. What do you understand by the genural-mathemafies movement? By 
what other names has this movement been designated? 

21. Compare the value of general mathematics in the senior high school with 
its value in the junior high school and in the junior college. 

22. In what ways has the junioi-college movement affected the curriculum of 
secondary mathematics? 

23. What is your evaluation of the Joint CVimmission's discussion of the role of 
mathematics in civilization and its place in the educational program? 

24. In what respects does th* Piogn*ssive Education Association Committee's 
Report differ from the Ib'poit ot the Joint Comniission? 

25. Compare the two reports with respect to their recommendations on evalua- 
tion in mathematics. 

26. Wliat are some of th(' more signifies '■•i aspeeis of the nature and work of thd 
AAAS C^o-operalive (\mirn)ttee on the Teaching of Seieiiee and Mathematics? 

27. Criticize* or justify the btaWmeni that the italicized quotation on page 44 
has definite implications as to the minimum essentials in mathematics for civilian 
needs. 

28. Briefly outline the work of the Commission or Post-War Plans. 

20. Criticize or justify the Cheek List of functional eoropetonoe in mathematics 
as presented in the St‘eond Report and ''Gu>*ta,nco Pamphlet.^' 

30. Briefly summarize the most important of the implications of the 34 theses of 
the Second Report. 

31. Point out significant uses that may be made of the “Guidance Pamphlet.'' 
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MATHEMATICS AS A FUNCTIONAL PART 
OF THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM^ 

The American system of public education has been developed to 
assist in perpetuating, improving, and realizing significant democratic 
ideals. Such ideals envisage democracy as a desirable mode of living. 
The school therefore has an obligation to direct the students in the 
cultivation and control of those competencies, attitudes, or types of 
behavior which will make for living in harmony with the democratic 
theory of social life. Such a program rccjuircs that the functional 
relationships of the individual to society be made the basic point of 
ori^mtation for the educational program. It implies that the student 
be acquainted with social rcjilities as well as theory; that he be guided 
into more effective and extensive participation in the activities of the 
groups of which he is a part; and that these activities be given meaning 
and purpose. 

At the same time, this program must take cognizance of the fact 
that the most effective participation in such activities will often require 
a sounder basis than can be afforded by firsthand social experiences 
alone. There must also be backgrounds of knowledge against which 
to project situations, rational thought patterns to analyze them, and 
skills to control or adapt them. Attitudes and behavior patterns must 
be rationalized as well as emotionalized. Tlic need to do should not be 
regarded as independent of, or more important than, the need to know; 
for behavior is without proper guidance except as knowledge may help 
to provide such guidance. 

Since one of the primary democratic ideals is that of self-realisation, 
this concept of education further implies that the student be given 
opportunity for attaining the optimum development of his individual 
potentialities. In much of the current hterature on curriculum con- 
struction, the social motif predominates to the extent of obscuring any 
substantial emphasis upon the development of the higher intellectual 

* Portiona of this chapter originally appeared in Edvcaiional Adminiftration 
and Supervition, S2 (1936), 354-360, under the title "A Cycloramic View of 
Mathematical Education.” 
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processes. This is unfortunate, and it is both theoretically and prao" 
tically inconsistent with the true democratic ideal. 

. . . it IS to be pointed out that surh (the higher mental) processes are of 
major importance to the individual who is capable of them and to the race 
to which the individual belongs. Tlie great rewards of civilization go noli 
to the men who are stiong of muscle or swift of foot, but to those who advance 
knowledge and elevate human attitudes. If by any means the educational 
system can discover how to promote even in the slightest measure the devdop- 
ment of the higher mental processes, great advantages will be gained for 
civilization.* 


In a curriculum pointed toward the ends of genuine social and indi- 
vidual competence, mathematics will play an important part. Its 
concepts, methods, and formuLitions at the elementary levels are 
directly useful to the individual in many situations having social or 
practical bearings. They are indirectly useful to him in countless 
others. Mathematics provides a medium and an instrument uniquely 
adapted to the understanding and control of natural and social phe- 
nomena, and it affords unevcelled oppoi tunilies at all levels for developh 
ing the higher mental processes in the form of generalizing relations and 
applying these generalizations once they have been attained. The 
role of mathematics as a functional part of the secondary curriculum 
cannot be regarded as unimportant. 

Functional Curricula. The effort to keep the program of the public 
school abreast of the rapid changes taking place in the social, political, 
and industrial life of the nation has been continually reflected in the 
changes that have taken place in the philosophy and content of the 
school curriculum. Evidence of this is seen in the many changes 
effected, during the course of reciet years, in the organization and 
presentation of subject matter on the elementary and secondary levels 
of instruction. In the junior high school this revision of mathematical 
instruction has been very pronounced. There has been an injection of 
new significant materials, a deletion of many traditional practices and 
units of subject matter, a reallocation of concepts and skills, a new 
ftTnpbftglg on the abstraction of math*^matical processes, and a vitaliza- 
tion of instructional techniques. While there have been scattered 
curricular changes in the mathematical program in the senior hi{^ 
school and junior college, those changes have been largely confined to a 
readjustm^t of traditionally accepted units of instruction with oeca- 

‘ Prom C. H. Judd, "Education as Cultivation of tho Higher Mental Prooeases" 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936), pp. 3-4. By permiafflon <rf The 
MacmiUan Company, publishen. 
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sional additions of seemingly significant material. Until of late, there 
has been no concerted effort to part from the dictates of tradition. 
Instead, there has been a rather persistent acceptance of a convenient 
heritage of teachable xmits of subject matter selected and organized 
largely in terms of a factual and logical pattern of instruction. 

Many of the recent proposals for curriculum reform throughout the 
entire school program find root in a new educational philosophy. This 
philosophy, instead of emphasizing primarily the stem disciplines of 
logically organized subject matter, makes subject matter subservient 
to emphasis on desirable patterns of conduct and on the development of 
personality. In a curriculum formulated upon this philosophy, the 
selection of content will be determined by its functional worth in an 
instmctional program designed to give the student aimndant oppor- 
tunity to understand, interpret, and appreciate the major functions of 
life as a member of a democratic social order. 

Tlie basic function of education is ... to make youth l)etter disposed 
and better able to contribute to the betterment of society, eitlier by partici- 
pating with their maximum effectiveness in the accept'd modes of hie oi by 
perceiving other and better modes, wliich they are active in convincing their 
fellows are superior.^ 

If mathematics is to make its full contribution in the attainment of 
such objectives as those outlined under this present-day educational 
philosophy, teachers of mathematics will have to arouse themselves 
from a static satisfaction in the historical perfection of their subject to 
a dynamic realization of the need for the formulation of its content into 
units of instruction that arc vital and timely in their significance. 

. . . the reason subject-matter has lost its once complete hold on education 
in this country is not that it is subject-matter. It is rather that its formu- 
lations are not vital and timely, peithicnt to the age and stage of culture in 
which we are moving ahead.® 

In an educational program organized in terms of functional curricula 
which are socially significant, the different educational levels will no 
longer be unique instructional units in a more or less disconnected 
series of graduated periods of factual instruction. They will be 
merely sectors, of social and administrative convenience perhaps, in a 
continuous educational process that affords to every individual — to 

®T. H. Briggs, A Philosophy of Secondary Education Today, Teachers Cidlege 
Record, 86 (1935), 595. 

* W. H. Kilpatrick, et al., “The Educational Frontier” (Now York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1933), p. 80. 
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the extent that his ability, maturity, and interests permit — abundant 
opportunity to understand and interpret his social and physical 
environment to the end that he may function more efficiently in shap- 
ing the form of an emergent society to accord with the American ideals 
of democracy and personal liberty and dignity.^ 

Mathematics and Functional Curricula. What is the distinctive 
function of mathematics in such a program? 

Mathematical techniques afford a most effective means of investi- 
gating, tabulating, classifying, and interpreting natural and social 
phenomena; mathematical concepts and symbolism provide a rhetoric 
of concise expression which is elegant in its simplicity and exactness; 
and mathematical subject matter sets a pattern for logical precision 
and objective evaluation. The teacher of mathematics is not likely 
to take issue with the proclamation of the educationist: “aims of 
education for American schools must be defined in terms of certain 
generalized controls of conduct which, if developed, vrill lead to the 
realization of the democratic ideal.”® On the other hand, he will point 
to the fact that many of these “generalized controls of conduct” find 
their maximum significance only through mathematical interpretation. 
To list a few: 

1. The laws of interdependence operate in the social order, national 
life, international affairs, and the universe around us. 

2. Man in his artistic and architectural creations has recognized that 
the patterns set by nature are inherently symmetric and essentiivlly geometric. 

3. The conclusions reached through any chain of logical reasoning are 
no truer than their fundann-ntal assumptions and definitions. 

4. The laws of probability provide a scientific basis for protection against 
personal and property disaster. 

5. Any science tends to become exact and to lend itself to prediction insofar 
as it becomes mathematical. 

6. The practice of thrift and sound investment is essential to the economic 
stability and progress of the social order. 

7. Security and comfort of structure largely depend upon the geometry of 
form and the mathematics of stresses and strains. 

8. The checking of authority and Ihe verification of results tend to culti- 
vate independence of thought. 

9. The habit of following a line of thought through a chain of logical 
deductions to a verified conclusion is a desirable attribute of character. 

» Commission on the Social Studies, American IDstorical Association, “Con- 
clusions and Recommendations” (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934), p. 39. 

»H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, “Curriculum Development" (New York: 
American Book Company, 1935), p. 1^5. 
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10. Scieooe and invention have annihilated distance and 8|>eeded Up 
eonunuiuoatkm. 

11. A carefully planned budget is necessary to a smoothly functioning 
domestic or business life. 

12. The thought processes involved in making generalizations from the 
concrete to the abstract are desirable characteiistics of an educated individual. 

13. Analysis and synthesis are significant characteristics of constructive 
thinking. 

14. The dispotition to give sustained concentrated effort to the solution 
of a difficult problem is very desirable. 

15. To be able to evaluate data, to select that which is significant, and 
to tiiminate the superfluous are indispensable techniques of thinking. 

16. The graph is unsurpassed as a method of depicting functional and 
statistical values and relationships. 

17. Number is the language of science. 

18. The discovery of the principle of position, or place value, and zero, 
the symbol for nothingness, introduced significant bimplifioations into the 
use of numbers. 

19. The law of inheritance of tiaits is significantly mathematical in nature. 

20. The theory of correlation is veiy useful in suggesting causal relationships. 

21. All numerical measurements are lelativc in value. 

22. The distribution of errors confoims to a definite mathematical law. 

From a historical point of view mathematics is vitally significant as 
an integral part of the culture of the world. Any educational program 
designed to meet the demands of the current ediicational philosophy 
which should omit mathematics from its content would be funda- 
mentally incomplete. As a part of such a program mathematics 
should provide, out of its vast resources of relevant material, an abun- 
dance of stimulating opportunities for the development of those 

. . . powers of understanding and of analyzing relations of quantity and 
of spare which are necessary to an insight into and control over our environ- 
ment and to an appreciation of the progress of civilization in its various 
aspects, and to develop those habits of thought and of action which will 
make these powers effective in the life of the individual.^ 

The major instructional emphasis should be directed EQrstematically 
toward the process of thinking rather than toward the prodvet of think- 
ing. There should be conscious effort on the part of the tear^r to 
cultivate in the mind of evory student the proper evaluation cd mathe- 
matics as an effective mode of thinking as well as an understanding of 

^The National Committee on Mathematical RequirementSi ^'The Reorgani- 
nation of Mathematics m Secondary Education’’ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1923), pp. 13-14. 
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its tool value in the practices of modem business and industry. The 
Chinese word for crisis is made up of two words, one meaning dStmjifSr 
and the other meaning opportunity.^ The crisis in secondary mathe^ 
matics may thus be analyzed into the danger that prevails in the laisses* 
faire policy of accepting subject matter just because it shapes itself 
logically and pedagogically into rather teachable units of instruction 
and the opportunity that lurks among the unexplored challenges of 
functional presentation and interpretation of mathematical truths and 
techniques. 

Factual versus Functional Instruction. In the curricula of the 
traditional school, subject matter was organized according to rather 
rigid patterns of logical sequence. The child was subjected to the 
severe disciplines of such a pedantic program in accordance with the 
precepts of a scholastic philosophy lhat defined education in terms of 
learning and knowledge. Today the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme, and under the current demands of a pragmatic or naturalistic 
philosophy of education we find a tendency to have the child largely 
replace subject matter as the sole dictator of educational procedure. 

A sound philosophy of education must chart the course of curriculum 
constmetion into the channel of significant educational procedure that 
lies between the whirling Ch'ir5"bdis of generalized social concepts on 
the one side and the formidable Scylla of mere factual information on 
the other. Taba has sounded a significant note of warning: 

Neither generalities too abstract and too i emote to have any important 
significance in actuality, noi concrete an<l specific objectives devoid of any 
unifying generalizations and piinoiples, ran serve as an adequate basis for 
the guidance of educa+ion, Education, in order to be a constructive factor 
in human experience, has to oc borne by concrete and actual situations, in 
which the specific can be seen in the li/ht of geneial principles, in which the 
details and oonciete elements are organized by means of concepts and logical 
relations. And, consequently, its aims are to be formulated so that they 
integrate the concrete actuality with the geneial principles, guiding ideas, 
and concepts.^ 

The spontaneous child-centered activity of the *'new schoor' con- 
stitutes a basis for the selection and organization of educational 
objectives which is psychologically as unsound as the formally depart- 
mentalized factual information of the traditional school. Indeed, a 

Comprehensive English-Chinese Dictionary*' (Shanghai, China: The 
Commercial Press, Ltd , 1937), pp 522, 555, 1808. 

■ Hilda Taba, “The Dynamics of Education** (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company. Inc.,' 1932), pp. 209-210. 
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society-centered program of secondaiy education is to be preferred to 
either a child-centered or a curriculum-centered program.* The child 
should be instructed in the techniques and information fundamental to 
efficient living before he is given “the liberty to swim in the stream of 
life." As the many obstacles are encountered in the fast-flowing cur- 
rent of the stream of life, it would be far better that the child be pre- 
pared to meet them in the calmness of competent preparation, fortified 
by those generalized disciplines which alone provide the means of self- 
adjustment, rather than in frantic despair to be engulfed in a whirlpool 
of haphazard learning. The educator should keep well in mind that 
the reconstruction of experience is essentially factual as well as /urtc- 
tional. It thus becomes more or less a.xiomatic in the foundation of 
any instructional program that the more complex and advanced should 
be preceded by the more fundamental and elementary. This does not 
imply compartmentalization of subject matter but merely prescribes 
that instruction should be continuous with the development of 
the individual, factually as well as functionally. In the words of 
Demiashkevich : 

... at each level of education above the kindergarten, and in each type of 
school, the general educational method should be permeated with* an effort 
on the part of the school to biing the educand to master an appropriate 
sequential curriculum. Tliis effort seems to be demanded by tlie responsi- 
bility of the school toward the individual and toward the national common- 
wealth, as well as by indubitable lessons from the history of civilization 
regarding the achievements and failures of humanity. Spontaneous activ- 
ity of the educand as a method of education, it appejirs, should enter the 
educative process only in so far as such activity is in harmony with and is 
conducive to the sequential study of an appiopriate curriculum aiming at 
the development of desirable attitudes as well as skills and infomuition.^ 

A Fundamental Curriculum Problem. What does such a philosophy 
of curriculum construction and instructional procedure imply as to the 
part mathematics should play in the formulation of a functional educa- 
tional program? Number, the language of scientific effort and com- 
mercial activily; algebra, the syntax of functional dependence and 
abstract generalization; geometry, the grammar of systematic think- 
ing, structural plan, and natural design, unite in the faqon de parler of 
analytic composition to produce a rich and vital literature of inter- 

* S. Everett, "A Challenge to Secondary Education” (New York: Appleton- 
C’entury-Crofts, Inc., 1935), pp. 21-26, 235. 

• M. Demiashkevich, "An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education” (Now 
York: American Book Company, 1935), pp. 121-122. 
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prctation, control, and progress. The mathematical content of the 
curriculum should be so selected, organized, and presented that it will 
reveal to the child in the schoolroom and the layman on the street 
something of the essential significance of this language of algorism and 
abstraction as an interpreter of his immediate environment and the 
universe about him. 

Some acquaintance with numbers and skill in the fundamental operations 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division is an educational objec- 
tive to be taken for granted. The skills to be taught in this field and the types 
of problems to which tliese skills are applied should be determined by the 
kinds of arithmetical calculations which the ordinary American citizen has 
occasion to make. Elabc»rate and helpful investigations have been made to 
bring these fundamental operations into a position of prominence and recent 
revision of the curriculum in many school svstems has resulted in great 
improvement in arithmetic instruction. In addition to skill in mathematics 
there needs to be developed an appreciation of the cultural value of mathe- 
matics, and of its usefulness as a mode of iniuking and as a means of interpret- 
ing world affairs. 

Closely associated with the fundamental arithmetical operations are the 
elements of intuitional geometry ami applied algebra. Intensive technical 
study of more advanced mathematics should be offered to those whose voca- 
tional outlook, future education, or other special interests will make it neces- 
sary or helpful for them to use su(*h knowledge. 

New aspects of applied mathcmati(*s are constantly developing and the 
educational expi'ntmces of children and adults need to be extended to include 
them. For example, the presentation of numbers in graphic and tabular 
form is becoming extrcmelv common. Children should learn the rudiments 
of graphic representation, particularly since this form of presenting data is 
at once so effective and so easy to misinterpret. The presentation of numeri- 
cal data in graphic form is becoming a language wdth its own grammar and 
sjTitax. It is, however, a language wduch can ensnare and deceive the unwary. 
If children are to be taught that in the number 376, the 3 is in the hundred’s 
column, the 7 in the ten s, and the 6 in the unit’s, why should they not leam 
also the proper form for a chart and know that a chart which lacks certain 
features is potentially or actually dishonest and unreliable? 

The ability to deal with number and form, the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics, has always been a basic human need. In an age such as ours where 
almost every phase of life is strongly marked by applied science and tech- 
nology, the appreciation and use of basic mathematical skills and concepts 
offer significant assistance for self-realization.^ 

^ W. G. Carr ^*The Purposes of Education in American Democracy'* (Wash- 
ington: Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association, 1938), 
p. 3. 
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In tiw above words the Educational Policies Commissioa )ias out> 
luted what might be consideTed a basic program in mathematics of 
value to eveiyone and has indicated the ro^onsibility of schools to 
make provision for the further pursuance of special mathematical 
interests by those pupils who desire to do so. llus basic program is 
the obligation of both the elementary school and the secondary school. 
One of the principal functions of the secondary school is to provide 
curricxila for special interests, yet the elementary school should be held 
responcdble for the provision of that basic preliminary training essential 
to the satisfactory quest of such interests. Fftom the point of view of 
mathematics, a fundamental curriculum problem is thus seen to be the 
construction of a functional program of mathematical instruction that 
provides that mathematical content which is well oriented in the con- 
tinuity of mathematical sequence and yet is functionally integrated 
with social experience. Furthermore, such a functional program must 
not only provide for *Hhe rcahzation of the democratic ideal” but also 
for the enrichment of the intellectual and cultural life of the individual. 

Public education has by no moans discharged its responsibibty to the 
individual when it has merely provided opportunity for the acquiring of 
those technical skills and concrete concepts that are found to be most 
valuable when interpreted in terms of immediate or direct usdTulness. 
Fundamentally, education should be a process of emancipation of the 
individual, not only that he may function more efficiently as an integral 
part of a changing social order, btit also that, as an individual, he may 
have opened to him new avenues of rich intellectual and emotional 
experience in which he can continue to find that cultural satisfaction 
without which life is so incomplete. The educative process should, 
therefore, provide those experiences which not only would aid the indi- 
vidual to adapt himself to his environment and furnish him with the 
technical preparation necessaiy for earning a living, but also would 
encourage him to strive to improve his environment; inspire him to 
think independently and constructively, to form careful and unpreju- 
diced judgments, to act courageously and with initiative; and serve to 
widen his horizons of intellectual endeavor, cultural interests, and 
recreational pursuits. 

Three Cycles of Mathemstlcal Instruction. The philosopher Hegel, 
in his analysds of the devdopment of the universe, made use of his 

triad of dialectics ’ ' composed of Thesis, A niUhesis, and Synthesis. In 
the analyds of educational procedure this Hegelian dialectical proc- 
ess” may be replaced by the “triad of didactics,” Apprehension, 
ApplicaUon, Abstraction. The use d this “didactical process” to 
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analyze inetruction in mathematics gives meaning to Whiteheadz’a 
**Rhythm of £!ducation”^ as it brings into relief three cycles of mathfi* 
matical instruction, viz., Preparation, Foundation, and Specializcdutn, 
The Pxeparation Cycle. The Preparation Cycle of mathematical 
development has its beginning in the apprehensions of the presdiool 
period. These apprehensions come to the child in the form of sensa* 
tions and perceptions which, at first, are extremely vague and which 
develop through an experiential process that is very slow. ^ the 
sensation of sight, the contact sensations in the hand, and the various 
kinesthetic sensations are laid the foundations for the later perceptions 
of size, shape, position, number, rhythm, distance, time, and weight.' 
The function of the educative process in this first period of the Prepara- 
tion Cycle is the informal provision of significant experiences. The 
mathematical development that takes place shows a transition from 
complete inability to adapt oneself to concepts of size, shape, or por- 
tion to a distinction between “large” and “small,” “round” and 
“square,” “star-shaped” and “triangle,” “upside down” and “right 
side up,” “left” and “right”; from a vague concept of “more than 
one” to a limited ability to count; from an ability to distinguish 
between day and night to a realization of periods of the da}' and a con- 
cept of “yesterday” and “tomorrow.” This accumulation of informa- 
tion through contacts with a large number of specific situations which 
involve similar responses constitutes the learning process for the child. 
There soon comes a time when this learning process takes on new 
significance. For further growth and development the educational 
program must provide opportunities for the child to become experir 
enced and proficient in the basic techniques and fundamental concepts 
that the history of the race has shown to be significant. 

With a child, as with an adult, tlie extent to which leactions are governed 
correctly will depend laigely upon the extent to which his previous experi- 
ence has been rich, wide, and varied. Education has as one of its fxmetions 
giving knowledge which will enable a child to perceive things in their correct 
relations and, therefore, to react to them in line with the best interests of 
both the individual and society.* 

The Application Period of this first cycle of mathematical develop- 
ment is that period in which fornud attention should be paid to the 
development of desirable skills, attitudes, and habits in the four funda- 

> A. N, Whitehead, “The Aims of Education” (Now York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1929), pp. 24-44. ^ 

*A. H. Arlitt, “Fbychology of Infancy and Early Childhood” (McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., 1930), p. 224. 
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mental operations with integers, common and decimal fractions, and 
the elementary processes of percentage. This program of instruction 
should be enriched by paying attention to graphs, simple formulas, and 
the geometry of measurement and simple design. These elements of 
mathematical information constitute a part of our racial heritage that 
is of significance to all. It is desirable that the child in the school have 
opportunity to become proficient in their use that later he might l>e 
able to apply them in making intelligent adaptation to his social 
environment. To attain maximum efficiency, educative subject mat- 
ter must parallel in its continuity the development of the individual’s 
experience both in its qualitative content and in its level of complexity. 
A systematic development of essential techniques for subsequent 
abstractions to desirable life situations is a sounder psychological pro- 
cedure than is the selection of educational objectives according to the 
dictates of the spontaneous interests of immature and highly imagina- 
tive children who do not carry the patterns for their development 
within themselves. 

In general, this period of application should begin Avith the third 
grade and extend into the seventh. Experience and experiment have 
fairly well placed the mathematical content of these five different 
grade levels. The primary emphasis should be on the acqtJiring of 
techniques and basic information in order that later desirable abstrac- 
tions should not be empty of factual content. To motivate effort and 
to provide opportunity for appro]priate integration of experience, func- 
tional projects should be used, but they should be the means to an end 
rather than the end itself. These projects can be organized around 
interesting stories of the home, school, games, animals, fowl, country 
life, transportation, communication, flowers, trees, parties, stores, 
seasons of the year, history, geography, etc. Such projects lay an 
intelligent foundation in the atmosphere of familiar and interesting 
incidents for the later generalized interpretations of techniques and 
information in terms of life situations. 

The adolescent is standing on the threshold of youth and adulthood. 
His interests are many and active; consequently opportunity should 
be provided for contact with a wide range of desirable activities 
These activities should be presented in accordance with the abilities of 
the adolescent. He will have passed through a period of mathematical 
development that should have equipped him with the basic techniques 
and information essential to efficient living. He is now prepared for 
the Abstraction Period, the last period of the Preparation Cycle. In 
this period of mathematical development the subject matter should be 
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presented in its relation to the individual's efficient functioning as a 
member of his social order. The organisation should be in terms of a 
definite functional program. A few suggestions as to cdgnificant social 
abstractions of mathematical content, which might be used in a pro- 
gram designed to provide meaningful integration of subject cont^t, 
experience, and environment, are as follows: Mathematics in Nature 
and Decorative Design ; Measurement and Construction ; Mathematics 
in the Home, in Banking, in Business; The Importance of Mathematics 
in Invention and Discovery; How Mathematics Can Help in the Con- 
servation and Protection of Life and Property; The Fimction of Mathe- 
matics in the Relation of Producer to Consumer; Mathematics as an Aid 
to Transportation and Communication; Mathematics in the Better Use 
of Leisure Time ; How Mathematics Helps the Government in Its Work ; 
The Concept of Relationship as Seen in the Laws of Nature. There 
are many other such suggestions that might be made but these are of 
obvious significance. 

In the period of abstraction of mathematical processes to social pro- 
cedure we have the culmination of the Preparation Cycle of mathe- 
matical development. At the end of the three years of this period of 
abstractions the student who does not plan to go further in his study of 
mathematics should have that mathematical information, and its 
generalized interpretation, that would equip him for efficient social 
adaptation to his environment. Such a program must also provide 
the mathematical training essential to further effective study m 
mathematics. 

The Foundation Cycle. The educative process should be character- 
ized by a continuity of eftoit rather than interrupted by a discontinuity 
of unrelated interests. To preserve this desired continuity for the 
student who desires to pursue furt'ier his study of mathematics, there 
should be present among the abstractions of the last period of the 
Preparation Cycle significant apprehensions of new techniques and 
procedures of the next or Foundation Cycle of mathematical develop- 
ment. These apprehensions should take the form of becoming 
familiar with the language and techniques of algebra and geometry. 
In fact there are many such appreb'^nsions that can take place through- 
out the Preparation Cycle. Drawmg of lines and simple rectilinear 
figures, measurement of lengths and drawing to scale are geometrical 
techniques that can be presented in simple form at a very early age. 
Use of formulas and graphs are algebraic techniques that can be intro- 
duced fairly early. In the seventh and ei^th grades there should be 
systematic study of intuitive geometry, further study of graphs and 
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fonntilas, fmd poadbly toward the end of the eighth grade an Introduc- 
tion to ample equations and the simider trigonometric ratios. The 
idnih ^rade should then very definitdy develop the fundamentals of 
algebraic technique and acquaint the student with the techniques of 
numerical trigonometry. There are some who recommend that there 
diould also be an exploratory unit of dononstrative geometry placed 
toward the end of the ninth grade. 

This ^ould end the Appr^ension Period of the second or Founda- 
tion Cycle mathematical development. This second cycle, which 
begins vdth the introduction to the techniqueaand processes of algebra 
and geometry and closes with a well-rounded course in differential and 
integral calculus, has been called the Foundation Cycle, as it is during 
this time that the individual comes into definite contact with that 
mathematical information which forms a foundation for signihcant 
development in mathematical thought. 

Those apprehensions of subject matter and important techniques 
which take place in the work of the grades and the junior high school 
should prepare the student for earnest effort to acquire proficiency in 
those techniques and that information essential for further mathe- 
matical development. The Application Period of this second cycle 
offers the opportunity to secure this proficiency through sjTstematic 
study of the fundamental techniques and basic information of algebra, 
trigonometry, and both synthetic and analytic geometry. The impor- 
tance and power of the concept of functional dependence should be 
carefully emphasized and constantly displayed. Great stress should 
be placed upon the significance of the generalizations of algebra, such 
as the extension of the number system to include negative and complex 
numbers, the convenience and power of algebraic notation, and the 
conciseness of algebraic processes. Geometry should be studied as a 
vehicle for postulational thought as well as a science of measurement 
and a study of constructional techniques. The importance of geom- 
etry in industry, science, ardiitecture, and nature should be eonstantly 
emphaazed. 

The concept of functional dependence stressed in the study trigo- 
nometry and analytic geometry together with the limiting process, the 
concept of infinitesimals, and the techniques of differentiation and 
integration coirstitute a medium for the significant abstractions of the 
techniques of algebra and geometry. The generalizations of processes 
and information that take place in this Abstraction Period hdp to 
round out a program of ma^ematical education that should provide 
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an eflBcient mathematical foundation for general cultural informatkm 
and for further specialized study. This spetialization take 
direction of any one of several different channels, the more tignificaot 
of which aire the research worker in pure or applied mathematics and 
the teach^ of secondary or college 

The Speci aliz a t iott Cycle. The generalized concepts and processes ol 
the Foundation Cycle become the newly apprehended and abil* 
ities of the Specialization Cycle of mathematical growth. With these 
newly acquired elements of mathematical procedure the student is now 
ready to enter a period of intensive application and study to become 
efficient in their use in a chosen channel of specialized effort. The 
completion of the program of this Application Period is usually 
heralded by the acquiring of an advanced degree This, in ^neral, 
ends the period of supervised study for the indn idoal. He now enters 
upon the final Abstraction Period, in which he must make his own 
generalizations and abstractions. If he is the research worker, he 
must use the techniques and information in the extention of the 
frontiers of knowledge. If he is the teacher, he must know how to 
make of his advanced information a rich source of material to be used 
in the inspired instruction of new students journeying along the road at 
mathematical progress. 

A Functional Program of Mathematical Instruction. Such a 
cycloramic view should enable the educator to secure a mom tignificant 
educational perspective of the mathematical development of the indi- 
vidual. He should see the helical curve of mathematical development 
as it spirals its continuous path through those distinct yet overlapping 
periods of Apprehention, Application, and Abstraction m its upward 
course through the cycles of Preparation, Foundation, and Spedalizi^ 
tion. This curve starts it s upward } mmey at birth and, having wound 
its course through that period of bte in -tthich preparation is made for 
significant life experience, next meets the line of physical growth at the 
passage from childhood to adolescence. At this point it will terminate 
for some, having given them mathematied training sufficient for suo- 
cessful adaptation to their social environment j for others the curve 
will pursue its continuous course as / proceeds to build a firm founda- 
tion for later specialized study. The point at which the curve next 
meets the lina of physical grow Ih is at the passage from youth to adult- 
hood. This will terminate the mathematical development of o^er 
individuals at a time when they should have acquired an efficient 
mathematical backgrovmd for general cultural information; for still 
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others the curve will lead the way into any of several significant 
channels of specialized effort and follow its continuous climb through- 
out the life of the individual. 

Such a perspective of mathematical development emphasizes the 
essential necessity of providing significant mathematical content at 
appropriate stages of educational experience; the importance of timely 
abstractions; the expediency of intelligent integration; the futility of 
generalizations empty of factual content; and, finally, the pertinence 
of a proper balance between the factual and the functional in the 
instructional program. 


Exercises 

1. Wbat implications for educational change are to bo found in the changes 
which life in the United States has undergone in recent years? 

2. What do you consider the major responsibility of the school to society? 

3. What are some of the more significant proposals made for meeting this 
responsibility? 

4. What are some of the more important criticisms of the subject-matter 
form of organization of the curriculum? 

6. What are some of the more outstanding weaknesses of the large-unit, or 
activity, form of organization of the curriculum? 

6. Discuss the following statement and its implications relative to ihe mathe- 
matics curriculum of the secondary school: **The reconstruction of experience is 
essentially factual as well as functional.’' 

7. What do you consider the most significant trends in the organization of 
secondary mathematics? 

8. What are some of the effects which the activity program has had on the 
mathematics curriculum of the secondary school? 

9. In your opinion what place should mathematics occupy in the program 
of modern secondary education? 

10. What should be the more significant characteristics of the modern program 
in secondary mathematics? 

11. What implications are to be drawn from the modern theory of transfer of 
training as to the place for mathematics in the secondary curriculum? 

12. Outline an argument which you might present in defense of mathematics as 
a significant part of a program in general education at the high-s(*hooI or college 
level. 

13. What would be the major aspects of the content of mathematics in such a 
program of general education? 

14. What are some of the major instructional problems likely to arise in the pres- 
entation of such a program in mathematics? 
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THE IMPROVEMENT AND EVALUATION OF 
INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 




CHAPTER IV 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION: 

CURRICULAR CONSIDERATIONS 

Any endeavor which is conceived intelligently will aim at certain 
outcomes or results. Only to the extent that it does this is it purpose- 
ful, and only to the extent that it is purposefxil can it be consistently 
effective. Instruction in mathematics is no exception to this principle. 
If it is to be worth while, it must be planne<l with the idea of attaining 
certain objectives which represent those values thought to accrue to 
the study of the subject. The formulation of these objectives, there- 
fore, should be the first step in the organization of the course of study. 

The matter of determining the broad general objectives of mathe- 
matical instruction at the secondary level is approached logically 
through a consideration of the relation which mathematics bears to 
secondary education as a w'hole and through a consideration of the 
contributions which it may be expected to make toward the attainment 
of the general objectives of any phase of the secondary program. The 
broad olgcctives of mathematics at any grade level of instruction 
should be consistent witli, and contributory to, the larger aims for all 
mathematical instruction Similarly the general aims of each unit of 
a given course should contribute toward the attainment of one or more 
of the broad aims of the couise. It is thus possible to set up a rational 
basis for determining appropriate (sontent of mathematical courses at 
the various grade levels. 

The selection and organization of the subject matter of the mathe- 
matics courses and the planning of student learning activities are 
extremely important and exceedingly difficult undertakings. In 
recent years the complexity of the task has been increased vastly 
by accelerated scientific, technologic .1, and social change; by the rapid 
growth of the secondary schools; by increased diversity of abilities and 
interests of the students; and by the already tremendous expansion of 
the curriculum. The war itself brought added complications, and the 
readjustment to a postwar era with its swiftly changing conditions is 
bringing still others. 

Out of this welter of uncertainty and conflicting ideas, one fact 
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«merges clearly; tradition alone is no longer regarded as sulBdent 
justification for the selection nr the organization of the subject matter 
ci any coTirse. Courses of study are rightly coming to be thought of as 
means to ends rather than as ends in themselves, and subject matter 
can be justified only insofar as it gives promise of being the means 
through which certain desirable educational objectives can be attained. 
If the objectives are clearly formulated, they provide a baris for select- 
ing and arranging the subject matter in such a way as to make probable 
its most effective contribution toward the attainment of the dedred 
goals. The selection of objectives should come first: otherwise a 
planless, wasteful, and ineffective course is likely to result. 

Classification of Objectives. The broad general objectives for 
mathematical instruction have been variously classified. Among the 
earlier authoritative works to give particular attention to this problem, 
the classic Report of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements stands pre-eminent in the matter of clarifying these 
aims, just as it was for at least two decades the dominant influence in 
shaping the more forward-looking courses of study. Its classification 
of the broad aims of mathematical instruction as practical, disciplinary, 
and cultural has been mentioned in a previous chapter. This classifi- 
cation has been extremely useful as a guide to teachers, supervisory 
officers, curriculum makeis, and textbook writers. Indeed it has 
exerted so much influence that it has come to represent a sort of stand- 
ard frame of reference for objectures in this field.* 

Other classifications have been proposed, however, which are suffi- 
ciently different in detail to make them worth noting at this time. 
Young,* for example, discusses the principal values of the study of 
mathematics under three general headings, (1) practical values of 
mathematics, (2) mathematics as a mode of thought, and (3) other 
functions of mathematics. Under this third and rather indefinite 
heading he mentions values which are in the nature of attitudes, habits, 
and ideals. 

Breslich’ classifies the principal aims as (1) understandings, (2) 
skills, (3) problems and methods, (4) appreciations, (5) attitudes, and 
(6) habits. 

>The National Committee Mathematical Ilequirements, “The Reorgani- 
aation of Mathematics in Seoondaiy Education” (Boston: Houghton MiflSin 
Company, 1023), pp. 6-13. 

* J. W. A. Young, “The Teaching of Mathematics” (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., 1024), pp. 13, 17, 41. 

*E. R. Breslich, “The Tci'hnique of Teaching Becondary'Sehool Mathematics” 
(Chicago: (Jmversity of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 190-191. 
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Blackhurst^ lists them as (1) attitudes, (2) concepts, and (3) 
information. 

Schoiiing* presents the g^eral objectives for junior-high-school 
mathematics under four headings, (1) attitudes, (2) conc^ts, (3) 
abilities, and (4) informatton. In another and later book* this same^ 
author ^ves a more detailed and more definitive list of 11 general 
objectives. 

Smith and Reeve,* in a lengthy discussion of the broad objectives of 
junior-high-school mathematics, distinguish between malhematical 
objectives and general objectives, listing and discussing certain ones 
under each of these categories. In a subsequent discussion these same 
authors consider in detail a large number of more specific objectives. 

Minnick* discusses the general aims of mathematical instruction 
under the four headings of (1) practical vahu'S, (2) preparatory values, 
(3) cultural values, and (4) disciplinary values. 

In the Report of the Joint (’ommission* there is given a statement 
of the general objectives of secondaiy education. The Commission 
does not set forth a categorical list of aims for mathematics, but its 
discussion of the general objectives for mathematical instruction con- 
sists of its interpretation of the contributions uhich mathematics 
can make to tlie attainment of these broad objectives of secondary 
education. 

In 1945 the Second Report of the Commission on Post-War Plans^ 
was published. This comprehensive report deals with proposals for 
improving mathematical instruction throughout the entire school sys- 
tem, but the emphasis is mainly on the program for the secondary 


‘J. Herbert Blackhurst, ‘Tiiuciplcs and Methods of Junior High School 
Mathematics” (New York: Applcton-C ntury-Crofts, Inc, 1928), p. 15. 

* Raleigh Schorlmg, “A Tentative bi^t of Objectives m the Teaching of Junior 
Hig h School Mathematics” (Aim \rl)or, Miih • tleorge VVahr, 1925), pp. 97-116. 
•Rideigh Schorlmg, "The Teaclmig of Mathematics” (Ann Aibor, Mich.: Ann 


Arbor Press, 1936), pp. 24-28 

* D. E. Smith and W. D. Reeve, “The Teaching of Junior High School Mathe- 
matics” (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1927), pp 22 35. 

•J. H. Minnick, “Teaching Malhemnties in the Seiondary Schools” (New 


York: Prentice-Hall, Ine , 1939), pp. 38 1" . t j 

^ Joint Coininission of the Matlioniftticjil Associatioii of Ainorif*a, ftnu tlio 
National Council of Tea. hers of Mat hem.it ic^i, The Place of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education, Fifteenth Yearbook of the hattoml Cmtnnl of Teachen of 
MathemaHco (New Yoik: Bureau of Pubheations, Teachers, College, Columbia 

University, 19401, pp. 21 3i. i mi. nt i- v i. •• 

T on Post-War Plans, Second Report, The MaOicmatico Teacher, 38 


(1946), 196-221. 
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school. While the report is concerned mainly with a program of 
improvement, which has already been mentioned, and contains no 
assembled categorical list of general objectives, such objectives are 
either stated or implied at various places in the report. Perhaps they 
can be broadly summarized as follows: (1) The main objective of the 
sequential courses in the ninth grade and in the senior high school 
should be to develop mathematical power. (2) The main objective of 
the work in the seventh and eighth grades and in the general mathe- 
matics courses in subsequent grades should be to develop functional 
competence in mathematics. This would be a helpful distinction in 
any case, and it has been needed for a long time. Its appearance in 
this report is particularly helpful since the Commission has had the 
wisdom and courage to define this “functional competence” in terms of 
a Check List of 28' specific mathematical attainments. These items 
in fact constitute the statement of 28 specific objectives for the mathe- 
matical instruction of all students. 

Other classifications and discussions of objectives exist, but those 
which have been given here are sufficient to show the general tendencies 
of writers in considering the values and outcomes of mathematical 
instruction in the secondary schools. With somewhat varying 
emphases and degrees of detail they seem to cover, almost without 
exception, much the same ground as that indicated in the Iteport of 
the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. Attitudes, 
understandings, ideals, appreciations, and the like, are definitely 
cultural traits whose acquisition involves disciplinary and cultural 
values. Sldlls, abilities, and information arc often practical as well 
as cultural. The differences in statement represent little more than 
differences in emphasis on various aspects of the practical, disciplinary, 
and cultural objectives. 

As to which, if any, of these categories should predominate, no over- 
all single statement wnll seive. The abilities and the plans of the 
students and the types of courses and the grade levels under considera- 
tion would have important bearings on this question. In 1933 an 
extensive sampling study was reported* which indicated that at that 
time the practical objectives were actually receiving a good deal more 
emphasis than either the disciplinary or the cultural aims in junior- 

‘ This list was increased to 29 items in the Commission’s subsequent Guidance 
Report, The Maihetnaixes Teacher, 40 (1947), 315-330. 

’ Edwin S Lidc, Instruction in Mathematics, Bulletin 17, Office of Education, 
1932, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 23 (Washington: 
Government Printmg Office, 1933). 
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high-fichool mathematics, while in the senior-highnschool courses the 
practical aims received less emphasis than before and the other objec- 
tives all increased in prominence. We shall see that theoretical con- 
siderations suggest that this is not only to be expected but that it is 
logically desirable. Since no comparable study has been reported in 
the intervening years, it is not possible to say with entire certainty 
whether the same allocation of emphasis holds today, but empirical 
observation gives some basis for believing that no great change in 
relative prominence of these broad objectives has taken place up to 
this time. 

Mathematical Values and Mathematical Needs. It seems reason- 
able to postulate that the educational values of mathematics and the 
mathematical needs of people should constitute the principal basis for 
determining the objectives of instruction, but there has been, and there 
still is, disagreement as to what these mathematical needs include. 
On the one hand, there are those who feel that, so far as general educa- 
tion is concerned, these needs consist of the narrowly practical or tool 
functions of the subject. Other leaders, however, contend that this is 
but one of the values that may be derived from the study of mathe- 
matics and that the educational needs of people include other less 
immediate, less tangible, less specific, and more general values which 
are thought to be definitely associated with mathematical education. 

. . . the word need will be understood to denote not only such knowledge or 
capacities as may be indispensable, but also attainments that may profitably 
be used in either a utilitarian or a cultural manner. In a very real sense such 
knowledge and capacities are actual needs, to be provided for by the 
schools . . . .^ 

Under this broader interpretatio- it is e\ddent that the mathematical 
needs of people embrace a range c.f values nmeh more inclusive than 
the purely instrumental applications of the subject. The Joint Com- 
mission, in its analysis of mathematical needs,* makes this clear 
through the enunciation of a wdde variety of situations with which 
mathematics has significant points of contact. This analysis specifies 
clearly the practical values of th<* subject, but at the same time it 
places appropriate emphasis upon the cultural and preparatory values. 

Practical Values of Mathematics. The practical values of mathe- 
matics fall into two more or less distinct categories: utilitarian and 
preparatory. From the standpoint of immediate utilitarian values 

^ Joint Commission, op. c/(., p. 207. 

» Ibid., pp. 207~21C. 
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are oortain phaaes or parts of mathematics which are indis- 
petuable tools in the intellectual equipment of the intelligoit dtixen. 
TiMse are of universal importance, and their acquisititm by every child 
chould be regarded as essential. As illustrations of such distinctly 
practical values of mathematics we might list the operations of arith- 
metic, the concepts of measurement, the meaning and interpretation 
cS graphic representation, the simpler notions of statistics, the algebra 
of the formula and the linear equation, the effect of the use of approxi- 
mate data, familiarity with the more common geometric forms, 
knowledge of the mensuration of these forms, ^he understanding of how 
mathematical concepts and processes are applied to problems of every- 
day experience, and the mastery of a wide variety of mathematical 
conc^ts and terms as a basis for intelligent reading of contemporary 
articles in current periodicals. Such attainments as these should 
constitute a very important part of the educational equipment of 
every citizen. Evidence of the validity of this proposal under wartime 
conditions can be found in abundance in certain wartime educational 
reports of the armed services’ as well as those of various nonmilitary 
agencies. With respect to postwar conditions this position is perhaps 
most pointedly emphasized in the Check List on “functional com- 
petence in mathematics" prepared by the Commission on Post-War 
Plans, and to which previous reference has been made already.^ 

The items to which reference has been made above represent “prac- 
tical" values in a very direct seA'^, and it is not surprising to note that 
they have been drawn almost entirely from the field of junior-high- 
school mathematics. In the conventional scnior-high-school courses 
the utilitarian values of demonstrative geometry and of the more 
theoretical aspects of algebra are usually less evident, except for 
students who expect to continue still further in mathematics or to 
engage in work or studies for which algebra and geometry would be 
important as background. It is true that such courses as elementary 
statistics and “consumer mathematics" at a slightly advanced level 
are beginning to find a place in the senior-high-school program, and 
these courses do have very practical bearings.* But such courses are 
still exceptional and marginal, rather than typical and central, parts oi 

>See, for examide, the report, Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army 
Needs, The Mathemattce Tetuiher, 26 (1943,) 243-282. 

* Cf. pp. 45-46. 

* Commission on Post-War Plans, The BUe of Maihematice in Coneumer Edu- 
cation (Washmgton: The Consumer Education Study, National Association of 
Seccmdary-School Principals, 1946). 
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the senior-high-school program. It follows, then, that on the whole 
the objective of universal and immediate practical value is one which 
is very pronounced in the mathematics of the junior high school but 
which diminishes perceptibly with respect to the later conventional 
courses. 

There is still another group of practical values of mathematics 
which should be taken into accoimt although they are of significance in 
a much more restricted sense than those already mentioned. It 
should not be overlooked that increasing numbers of students will want 
to pursue advanced studies in the later years of<high school or in college. 
Careful analysis will reveal that for a good deal of this work mathe- 
matical training beyond the minimum indicated above is an increas- 
ingly important asset. In a number of fields it is not only an asset but 
a definite necessity, especially at the collegiate and professional levels. 
The Joint Commission,^ in its analysis of mathematical needs, has indi- 
cated that advanced mathematics finds frequent application, not only 
in the obvious cases of higher mathematics, engineering, and the 
physical sciences, but also in various 8pecialize<l branches of the earth 
sciences, biology, agriculture, the social studies, commerce and indus- 
try, psychology and education, and even in philosophy and esthetics. 
A requirement of one to two years of college mathematics is no longer 
uncommon for students majoring in these fields. In recent years, 
especially since the war, many students who have entered college 
without the requisite backgrou^ of high-school mathematics have 
found themselves barred from entering courses which they wanted. 
Furthermore, there have been occasions when such students have had 
their work, and even their graduation, delayed by the need to make up 
such deficiencies. In view of this situation it seems clear that, for all 
students who will enroll in any college courses requiring a preliminary 
background of high-school mathematics, the propaedeutic value of such 
a background will become a very practical consideration indeed.^ 

General Values of Mathematics. In this era of curriculum revision 
there is, in some quarters, a disposition to discount the worth of mathe- 
matical courses at the upper levels of the secondary school for the 
reason that the emphasis i^ts there in the direction of propaedeutic 
and general values with a consequent reduction of emphasis upon 
immediate utilitarian values. This seems an unfortunate view to take 

> Joint Commiasion, op. eit., pp. 211-216. 

*See Judson W. Foust, The Responsibility of the Mathematics Teacher in 
Curriculum Building, The Maihematice Teacher, 86 (1643), 104; see also the 
Guidance Report of the Commission on Post-War Plans, op. cU. 
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because, in effect, it denies the reality, or at least the importance, of 
what are often called the intangibles: appreciations, disciplines, atti-* 
tudes, ideals, etc. Moreover, it fails to recognize that the well- 
ordered human mind is so constituted that some of these intangibles, 
as well as a certain amount of sheer intellectual play, are conducive 
and perhaps necessary to its well-being. These things should be taken 
into account in considering the objectives of mathematical training in 
the schools, because they constitute a group of values which are very 
real, especially at the upper levels of the secondary school, even though 
they arc not associated in the minds of all people with this subject. 
Whether definite provision is made for them in the school training of 
young people or not, it is inevitable that they will be acquired in one 
form or another in the course of the social, intellectual, and emotional 
experiences which are inescapable in the process of growing up. 

Any discussion of the general values of mathematical instruction 
must take into account the question of the transfer of training. That 
the implications of transfer are of extreme and far-reaching importance 
may be judged by the vigorous controversy which has centered about 
it for several decades. It is doubtful whether any other question of 
educational theory has ever had a more profound effect upon thought 
and practice in the matter of curriculum construction than has the 
controversy over mental discipline and transfer of training. It has 
been pointed out in an earlier chapter that the theory of mental dis- 
cipline occupied a i>rominent place in the educational philosophy of the 
early American secondary schools, but later the advent of a mechanistic 
psychology east grave doubt upon its validity. Furthermore, psycho- 
logical experimentation has demonstrated rather conclusively that 
transfer is not complete, automatic, and inevitable. Many uncritical 
people have interpreted this to mean that transfer is nonexistent, 
although no experimental evidence has ever warranted this conclusion. 

These contrasting points of view carry very evident implications 
concerning the place of mathematics in the educational program of the 
secondary school. Acceptance of the theory of transfer would imply 
that mathematics should be accorded a place of high importance in the 
program, regardless of any practical valu-^s that it might have, whereas 
denial of the principle of transfer would imply a consequent denial of 
any important outcomes of her than those having distinctly practical 
or purely cultural bearings. In othei words, the one view would 
encourage the study of mathematics for its discipiinaiy values through- 
out the entire secondary-school program, while the other view would 
sanction only those courses which can be justified from the standpoint 
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of their direct social and practical values. The one view Wjuld thus 
endorse a broad comprehensive program of mathematical instruction; 
the other, a definitely limited offering in this field. 

There can be no doubt that many extravagant and unjustified 
claims have been made with regard to the disciplinary values of mathe- 
matics. On the other hand, the willingness to accept uncritically the 
“no transfer” dictum has undoubtedly led to statements and beliefs 
equally extravagant and quite as far from the truth. Competent 
psychologists today are agreed that the truth lies between the two 
extreme positions. There is no longer any doubt that transfer does 
take place.^ The real question is as to the manner in which it takes 
pla(;e and the circumstances that are most favorable to its con.summa- 
tion. The mo.st competent evidence indicates that, in order to achieve 
the disciplinary values of any subject, it is necessary to teach that sul)- 
ject with that specific purpose in view. 

In a broad sense the disciplinary effect of sound mathematical study 
may be thought of as involving potentially such values as the awareness 
of, and insistence upon, precision; the esta})li.shmont of s<}lf -reliance and 
the self-imposition of responsibility for information, procedure, and 
results; persistence in the face of difficulty; habitual insistence upon 
the precise use of language and upon clarity and precision in (iefinition 
and statement; the ability to discrimimitc between a mere assertion 
and an inference; the habituid tqsting of inferences for consistency wdth 
known or given conditions; the ability to discriminate between sound 
and specious argument and between valid inferences and unwarranted 
inferences; awareness of the nature of postulational reasoning, of the 
arbitrary nature of hypothesis and definition, and of the inevitable but 
contingent nature of conclusion; the ability to generalize rolation.ships 
and to apply generalizations; the ability to build a consistent argu- 
ment; and the ability to eliminate emotional or prejudicial factors 
from an argument. In particular, the ability to generalize meanings, 
symbols, relationships, and processes and to apply such generalizations 
to new situations yepresents transfer of the most genuine and vital 
sort. In fact, this is precisely what is implied by the expression “ func- 

1 In this connection, sec, among others, the following references: 

W. C. Baglcy, “Education and Emergent Man" (New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1934), pp. 82-93. 

Charles H. Judd, “Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes” 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936), pp. 198-201. 

William Betz, The Teaching and Learning Processes in Mathematics, The 
McUhemUics Teacher, 42 (1949), 49-55. 
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tional mathematics^ which has come into use as the dominant idea for 
the courses in general mathematics as well as for the more formal 
sequential courses. Indeed, this aspect of transfer would seem to lie 
at the very root of all really functional education. It is implied in 
every application and every interpretation of any concept or circum- 
stance, for correct interpretation must form the basis of any intelligent 
application, whether to a problem in physics or geometry or to a busi- 
ness or social situation. A denial of this sort of transfer value seems 
utterly inconsistent with the advocacy of teaching for meanings and of 
making education really functional. 

Complete attainment of all these values in every case is neither 
claimed nor expected, but no reasonable person would question the 
tlesirability of these attributes, and since it appears that proper instruc- 
tion in mathematics can be expected to contribute to their attainment, 
they may be set down very ijroperly as important objectives for mathe- 
matical education. 

Current Issues. The foregoing sections of this chapter provide a 
background against which we can consider some of the practical ques- 
tions that have to l)e faced in laying (uit a program in mathematics and 
building the courses at the various grade levels. These questions will 
be centered, of course, around (he focal consideration of what will serve 
best the real needs of the students. It has been recognized for a long 
time that students at any grade levf‘1 exhibit wide differences in mathe- 
matical aptitude, in academic and vocational interests, and in their 
plans and expectations for the post-high-school years. It therefore 
follows that the real matJ^omalical needs of some students will differ 
from those of otliers. It is also clear that the ultimate objectives of 
the sequential courses in the senior high school are not identical with 
the aims of the courses in general mathematics. The big issues, then, 
refer to the over-all question of what work should be offered at what 
grade levels and who should take it. 

This dual question is so broad that it needs to be broken down into a 
good many subquestions. Indeed, one could hardly hope to set down 
all of the implied questions, but the foll()^\lng list may serve to indicate 
some which appear to be of major comern. 

1. Is there a conimon minimum core of mathematical attainment which 
should be required of all students alike? 

2. Should the work in the seventh and eighth grades be differentiated, or 
should a single unified program be required of all the students in these grades? 

3. Should all ninth-grade students be required to take either algebra or 
general mathematics? If so, wlio should take which? 
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4. YS^t should be included in ninth-grade general mathematics? 

5. What students in the senior high school should take the sequential 
courses in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry? 

6* What can be done to improve the sequential courses so that they will 
serve more efTectively in developing genuine mathematical power? 

7. Should special, or ‘‘second-track,^^ courses be developed for the senior 
high school, to serve the general educational needs of those students who lack 
the ability or the interest to profit substantially from the sequential courses? 
If so, how extensive should those courses be, and what should they include? 

8. Should students who do not take the seque|itial courses in mathematics 
be required to take at least one year of general mathematics in the senior 
high school? 

9. How could a “double-track” program be offered in a small high school? 

10. How can goiieial mathematics be made to have in the eyes of students 
and parents (and also of teachers) a status of “respectability” equal to that 
commonly accorded to tlie sequential couiscb? 

11. If it can be assumed that the secondary school should aim to develop 
mathematical literacy in all its students, of what, precisely, should this 
mathematical literacy consist*'^ 

12. What place should arithmetic have in the secondary-school program, 

and what should be done to make it fulfill its function mote effectively than 
it has in the past? ^ 

13. Should the attainment of some specified minimum staiidaid of pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic bo requiied as a condition for graduation from high 
school? 

14. Commercial aiithmetic is often given in high school. Should a special 
course in shop mathematics be offeied too? 

15. Should a course in consumer mathematics be given in the twelfth grade? 
If so, what should it include? Should it be a requiied course lor all seniois? 
If not, who should take it? 

16. Should more emphiisis be placed on teaching for meaning? If so, 
should the increased emphasis be on social meaning (applications) or on 
mathematical meaning (concepts and relationships) ? 

17. If such outcomes as appreciation, generalization, ciitical judgment, etc., 
are important, better methods are needed for evaluating attainment in these 
directions. What methods could be used effectively to this end? 

18. What can be done to challenge the interests and serve more effectively 
the needs of the very superior students? 

19. What provision should be made in the junior college for students 
whose needs are not well served by the regular sequential courses in college 
mathematics? 

Proposals for a Modern Program in Mathematics* As has been 
said, the issues in question with respect to the curriculum and the con- 
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ceni of interested people naturally center about two ttiain and inter- 
dependent questions, (1) what kinds of courses in nrathematics should 
be provided^ in the secondary schools, and (2) who should take ^ese 
courses? Curriculum and guidance committees in many schools have 
studied these questions and their implications and have evolved a 
variety of curricula and literally thousands of course outlines. For a 
long time there was no recognized agency to serve for clearing and 
coordinating these many plans or for proposing policies on more than a 
local basis, but the gro\ving awareness of the need for broader coordina- 
tion of i)olicies led to the establishment of such an agency early in 1944. 
As indicated in Chap. 11,^ the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, looking ahead to the postwar period, created in that year a 
commission known us the Commission on Post-War Plans. This 
important commission was charged wiih the responsibility of studying 
the issues and of proposing policies and plans for the mathematics 
program for the consideration of all the schools in the country. The 
Commission subsequently published four reports, the first two of 
which deal specifically with curricular proposals. It is believed that 
the consensus of competent opinion about current curricular issues can 
best be brought into focus by noting the recommendations carried in 
these reports. These proposals for a modem program in mathematics 
have been summarized on pages 45 to 47. Headers will find it help- 
ful at this point to review these proposals and the supporting arguments 
which arc set forth by the (’ommission. They are of extreme impor- 
tance. Tlxeir weight is already beginning to be felt, and they are 
probably destined to play a large part in shaping the mathematics 
curriculum for the foreseeaole future. 

Need for Improving the Courses. The selection and arrangement 
the actual subject matter in the diiTeront courses has received a 
steadily increasing amount of alteution since the begmning of this 
century. It has been felt for a long time that the traditional courses 
in arithmetic, algebra, and geometiy have not been altogetlier satis- 
factory, and more recently there has been a growing conviction that 
the courses in the junior college are also in need of revision if they are 
to serve all the students. It was .bfs feeling of dissatisfaction that 
gave rise to the reorganization movement which has gained momentum 
through the years. It has produced notable beneficial changes, espe- 
cially in the junior-high-sehool courses It has also brought improve- 
ments into the sequential high-school courses, though much remains to 
be done there. 

» C/. pp. 44r48. 
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It has become iucreasingly apparent, however, that there is a large 
fraction of the senior-high-school and junior-college group to whose 
mathematical interests the sequential courses do not seem to be the 
answer, and the weight of opinion indicates that courses of a different 
kind ought to be developed for such students. Mention has already 
been made of proposals for a double-track program in mathematics in 
the senior high school and the junior college. Such a program could 
bring about changes and benefits of great significance at these levels, 
provided that suitable and really signibcant courses can be worked out 
for the “other track.” Perhaps no other curriculum problem calls 
more urgently for solution at this time than does the development of 
such courses. 

Programs and courses can never become perfect, and even if they 
could, they could not remain yory long in static perfection. The need 
of searching for improvements is an endless one, and the vigorous 
prosecution of this search is the mark of an alert and healthy profe.ssion. 
Never before have so many teachers been engaged so seriously in the 
attempt to work out improvements in the mathematics of the second- 
aiy school. It is significant that almost eleven hundred articles deal- 
ing with one phase or another of mathematical education have been 
published in the Ifnited States in the past ten years. It is significant 
also that the college and university teachers, who so often have held 
aloof, are beginning lo make some very helpful contribufions. It is 
essential that all the values of the present courses be conserved. But 
it is also essential that complacency be avoided. If improvements are 
to be made, it will be necessary to couple imagination and open- 
mindedness with sound appraisal and evaluation of outcomes in a 
vigorous effort to do our job better thfin it has been done in the past. 

Mathematics in the Seventh and Eighth Grades. The recommenda- 
tions of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements for 
the content of the courses in the seventh and eighth grades have been 
accepted so generally that in effect they have come to form the basis of 
these courses. On this matter the subsequent major report of the 
Joint Commission and the Second Report of the Commission on Post- 
War Plans have both been substantially in harmony with this earlier 
report. It is true that the recommendations of the Joint Commission 
go into more detail respecting the grade placement of subject matter 
and that those of the Commission on Post-War Plans help considerably 
in clarifying and blueprinting certain long-range considerations which 
should govern the organization of the detailed courses. But there is 
no disagreement among these three major reports. Each has focused 
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on a particular major facet of the problem, and this supplementation 
has been progressively helpful. These three reports undoubtedly 
have been very influential in shaping the content of the work for the 
seventh and eighth grades into a unified and functional block. There 
is almost universal agreement that this is not the place to begin differ- 
entiated courses. The mathematical program for these grades should 
be essentially the same for all normal pupils.* 

For the most pari, general mathematics has replaced arithmetic in 
these grades. Authors of textbooks differ with respect to the order 
and arrangement of the material, but they agree pretty generally on 
what is to be included. This material is drawn mainly from the fields 
of arithmetic, informal geometry, graphic representation, the begin- 
n'mgs of trigonometric work, and elementary algebra. It ^s been the 
aim of the authors of most recent textbooks for the seventh and eighth 
grades to weave together elements from all these fields, es[>ecially 
arithmetic, informal geometry, graphic work, and the use of simple 
formulas, in such a way that they will concurrently enrich and motivate 
each other. 

Particular emphasis is placed upon a continuation and extension of 
arithmetical work and upon informal geometry as parallel central 
themes running throughout the two-year block. Punning concur- 
rently with these central themes we find supplementary experiences 
drawn from graphics, trigonometry, and the hiscory of mathematics, 
related activities in various fields, and mathematical recreations. 
Emphasis is being placed upon social implications and upon the proc- 
esses that are socially usef'd. Much effort is being made to improve 
the program of drill and maintenance and the problem material, and 
increasing attention is given to laboratory techniques and the use of 
multisensory aids.^ Such a program satisfies the principles of con- 
tinuity, flexibility, and cumulation laid down the Joint Commission 
as basic considerations, and it provides appropriate centers of emphasis 
about which the systematic work of each grade can be organized. 
With good teaching it can go far toward developing the “functional 
competence” in mathematics demanded by the Commission on Post- 
War Plans. 

Mathematics in the Ninth Grade. The changing character of the 
secondary-school population has accentuated the curricular problems 

* See the Second Report of the Commission on Post-War Plana, op. cU., pp. 
203-205. 

»See Raleigh Schorling, Treiida in Junior High School Mathematics, The 
MtUhematics Teacher, 36 (1942), 339-342. 
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aming from the diverse abilities, interests, and real needs of the 
students. In the sev^th and eighth grades the over-all objective is 
the same for all the students, viz., the developm^t of general mathe- 
matical literacy. Tliercfore in these grades a common course is indi- 
cated in spite of differences among the students. With the ninth 
grade, however, some of the students will wish to, and should, begin 
work on the series of sequential eourses. There will be other students 
who, though still needing more mathematics, will have little interest in 
systematic algebra, inadequate ability to profit much from it, and 
probably little eventual need for it. Those students need a different 
kind of mathematics. It is at this point, then, that differentiated 
courses, or a double-track program, should first appear. The position 
of the Commission on Post-War Plans’ is explicit on this, especially as 
regards the larger high schools where staff and facilities are at least rea- 
sonably adequate. The disadvantages of offering only a single course 
can be seen clearly, and they are serious. If only algebra is offeied 
it is likely to be a diluted algebra. When this happens, standards 
of achievement are inevitably lowered and even then frustration and 
failure are apt to run high. On the other hand, if only general mathe- 
matics is given, there is inevitable waste of time and probable deteriora- 
tion of interest among the better students, and delay for tfiose who 
ought to begin their work on the program of seciuential courses at this 
time. It does not seem possible for any single course to meet the needs 
of both types of students. 

On the assumption, then, that a double-track program should be 
offered in the ninth grade, it remains to specify the nature of each 
course. Here again the Commission on Post-War Plans provides help 
by giving a definitive description of general mathematics for the ninth 
grade. 

General mathematics for the ninth grade is hcio defined as a course that 
includes and emphasizes the elements of functional comjietence as outlined 
in the Check List on pages 197-198 of this (second) report. It has been sug- 
gested eaiher that the task of insuimg funclional competence cannot be com- 
pleted for all pupils in the fiist eight grades. For many this task must be 
continued at least through grade 9. The main purpose then of a general 
mathematics course in the ninth giade is to pru\'ide such experiences as will 
insure growtli in understanding of the basic concepts and improvement in the 
necessary skills. ... * 

1 Second Report, op rit , pp 205-213 

* Ibtd,, p 206 Also sec Raleigh Schorling, Mathematics in General Education, 
Seiool Science and Mathematica, 49 (1949), 298 
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Furth^nnore, the Commission gives a rather long and detailed 
description of what it considers good practice in the teaching of first- 
year algebra.^ Algebra teachers will find in this list many exoellmit 
and helpful suggestions pertaining both to the content and methodology 
of instruction. 

The advantages of the double-track plan apparently are coming to 
be recognized by a good many school administrators. Evidence from 
an extensive sampling inquiry in 1947 indicates that in approximately 
half of the secondary schools which enroll more than 100 students a 
double-track program in mathematics is offered in the ninth grade. 
This of course would not be typical of the very small high schools, 
which are often severely handicapped because of limitations of staff 
and room facilities. It may also be noted that, even for those schools 
reporting a double-track program, little uniformity was found among 
the courses other than algebra. About hall of the ninth-grade students 
in these schools were taking algebra, about one-third were taking 
general mathematics of unspecified content, and about one-sixth were 
taking some more or less sp(‘cialize<l courscb such as commercial arith- 
metic, shop mathematics, or consumer mathematics.* 

The advisability of offering specialized coiuses such as these latter 
ones to ninth graders may bt seriously questioned, though they could 
be entirely suitable for the later years of the senior high school. The 
ninth-^rade students are generally too immature in actual experiences 
and too far from the real applications of such courses to attain anything 
like the full potential benefit from them. F or the ninth grade it would 
seem that general mathern < ics as defined by the C'ommission on Post- 
War Plans would be preferable. 

Aside from the planning of the c< arses themselves there seem to be 
three main problems at present ass< eiated with the double-track pro- 
gram in mathematics. The first is the ahuost total lack of really suit- 
able textbooks prepared specifically for the second-track course. This 
is a situation which, it may be hoped, will be improved presently. TIio 
second problem, and it is a real and serious one, lies in the widespread 
tendency to feel that general mathematics does not have the same 
status of respi'ctability as does algebra. This tendency can be 
observed among tf'achers as well as among students, and, while it is 
perhaps understandable, it is unfortunate. hen teachers themselves 
disparage general mathematics, it can hardly be expected that the 

‘ Second Report of the Comniission on Post-War Plans, op. at., p. 208. 

* Raleigh Schorling, What’s Going On in Your School? 7'he MathemaHcs Teacher, 
41 (1948), 147-153. 
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students will become enthusiastic about it. If this attitude is to be 
corrected, it must be through an understanding of the ultimate aims 
of the two courses. If teachers can make students realize that algebra 
and general mathematics are simply parallel courses each of which is 
very much worth while but which differ because they are aimed at very 
different objectives, then there is a reasonable chance that general 
mathematics will come to suffer less by comparison. If this could 
come about, it would, in turn, do much to ease the third important and 
related problem of guiding the students individually into courses 
appropriate to their abilities and to their probable future needs. The 
extent to which such a condition can be realized will depend largely 
upon the attitude which teachers take toward the course in general 
mathematics. 

Mathematics in the Senior High School. Some of what has been 
said about ninth-grade mathematics can apply with equal force to the 
mathematics of the senior high school. We may postulate that all 
students need training and practice in quantitative thinking, but it 
does not follow that in the later years the needs of all are identical in 
this respect. There are many capable high-school students who like 
mathematics for itself or who are interested in it because it seems to 
fit into their plans for subsequent work. Improved teacliing and 
guidance in the junior high school could do much to increase their 
number. These students should be encouraged to pursue the regular 
sequential courses as far as opportunity can be provided. But there 
are also a goo<l many others who either actively dislike or are indifferent 
to the sequential courses or who lack the ability to pursue these with 
understanding. Kven by the end of the ninth grade some of these 
students still will not have attained the “functional competence” to 
which reference has been made. Clearly the mathematical needs of 
such students lie in a different direction. Just iis in the ninth grade, 
no single course can satisfactorily serve the needs of all the students. 

It thus seems apparent that the double-track program proposed for 
grade 9 should be continued in the senior high school, to the extent that 
etfery student would have the opportunity to attain reasonable literacy 
in the mathematical ideas, relations, and processes commonly used in 
the everyday life of the average adult person. This does not imply 
that parallel series of courses should run concurrently through all the 
years, but that in the senior-highnschool program there should be 
offered at least one second-track course in general mathematics in addi- 
tion to the regular program of sequential courses. This is in line with 
the position taken by the Commission on Post-War Plans: 
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,,, New and better courses should be provided for a large fraction of the [senior 
AijA] school’s population whose mathematical needs are not well met in the tradi^ 
tional sequential courses.^ 

The Comniissioii goes even further and suggests that 

The content of this mathematics would clearly embrace substantial ma- 
terials from at least several of the following ureas: mathematics as related to 
trades and shop work; commerce and business; industry; agriculture. It is 
also clear that every pupil is potentially both citizen and consumer; hence all 
pupils should be given some understanding of the persistent problems that 
confront most of our families; viz, social security, taxation, insurance against 
the numerous hazards of life, and ways and means of stretching the dollar in 
order to buy the maximum of material comforts and values with a given 
income.* 

One such course, based upon satisfactory completion of a three-year 
junior-high-school program, recommends 20 units centered about 
applications of percentage; insurance and investments; mensuration; 
intuitive geometry; elementary algebraic processes including graphs, 
formulas, linear and quadratic eciuations; and numerical trigonometry.® 
Work of the kind being done at the various institutes and conferences 
throughout the country should be of great value, not only in providing 
suggestions of detailed content suitable for such courses, but also in 
providing vision, skill, and inspiration for those who will teach them. 

It would be unfortunate, of course, for enthusiasts to make unwar- 
ranted claims about the advantages of such courses. For example, 
students should never be given the impression that they could take the 
place of the sequential courses in algebra and geometry as preparation 
for work in college mathematics. Such a course should not sail under 
false colors. Teachers and guidance counselors .should make clear its 
limitations as well as its advantages. It sh(»uld always be represented 
to students for just what it is: a course intended to be useful by provid- 
ing better understanding of common quantitative matters that many 
people encounter in their everyday lives. In this way misunderstand- 
ings and disappointments can be avoided, and the course will command 
added respect. 

The inclusion of a second-track course c(mld, in addition to having 
its own direct values, react favorably on the sequential courses as well. 

* Second Report, op. cit., p. 210. 

* /6*a., pp. 210-211. 

*J. W. McCaimons, Functional Units of Instruction in Senior Mathematios, 
Cont^ion to Education 275, (NashvUle, Tenn.: George Peabody CoUege for 
Teachers, 1940). 
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Too often in the past, when these alone have been offered, they have 
been diluted or emasculated in an effort to fit them to the abilities and 
the interests of all the students, even the poorest and least interested 
ones. If these courses can be reserved for those students who will be 
able really to profit from them and who will have a real interest in 
them, then they will not need to be diluted but can be made to serve 
their real purpose, viz., the development of genuine mathematical 
power and understanding. 

Algebra, demonstrative geometry, and trigonometry w^ill doubtless 
continue to make up the regular sequence of courses in the senior high 
school. Efforts to fuse them have not been notably successful, and it 
is almost certain that for the most part they will continue to be given 
as separate subjects. A great deal has been done in the past half 
century to improve these courses to make them more meaningful and 
appropriate for high-school students. Among the large and important 
contributions in this direction the following may be mentioned: the 
attention given to the formulation of real functional objectives; the 
re-examination of the content in the light of these o])jectives; reduction 
of the definitional approach and of sheer formalism; the elimination of 
much meaningless oi unnecessary detail; the increased em^jhasis on 
the understanding of broad ideas and relations; rearrangement of 
internal topical sequences and reallocation of emphasis for better effect; 
improvement of problem material; the general reseat Ling of the work to 
facilitate learning and understanding hy relatively immature students. 

But in spite of all the improvement lhat has been made in the 
sequential courses, much remains to be done.^ If these courses are to 
fulfill their main purpose, there must be even more emphasis upon 
major concepts and principles in order that the structure of the courses 
may have both focus and continuity. Details should always be linked 
to these basic ideas, for only in that way can the large understandings 
be strengthened and clarified, and only through these relations can the 
details themselves take on full meaning. Continual efforts should be 
made to provide better illustrations and simple applications of these 
concepts and relationships. More and better use ought to be made of 
the various multisensory teaching aids which are becoming increasingly 
available. The new textbooks which appear will probably exhibit a 
continual trend toward such improvements as have been mentioned. 
But any textbook can be helpfully supplemented by suggestions 
gleaned from other textbooks or from other sources. We have no 

* See W. D. Reeve, Significant Trends in Secondary Mathematics, School Science 
and Maihemalm, 49 (1949), 229-236. 
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ri^t to be complacent. The quest is endless. Every teacher of high- 
school mathematics ought to be always sensitive to the need for 
improving these courses and always alert to find ways in which they 
can be improved. 

Mathematics in the Junior College. The junior college is at once a 
terminal school and a preparatory school: terminal for those students 
who for one reason or another do not expect to pursue advanced and 
specialized work in the college, university, or technical school; prepara- 
tory for those who do go on to take such work. It seems clear that the 
mathematical needs of the terminal-type students will generally be 
different from the needs of those who are to go into advanced work for 
which the usual sequential college mathematics is prerequisite. The 
customary mathematical program for t hese preparatory students is in 
general adequate and suitable to their needs. It comdsts, as a rule, of 
either separate or integrated courses embracing college algebra, plane 
trigonometry, analytic geometry, and a year’s woik in calculus. 
These courses, however, are not sjiited to the backgrounds, the inter- 
ests, or the vocational nc<‘ds of most of the terminal-type students in 
the junior colleges. Although the.se students have long made tip a 
large and increasing part of the enrollment, it was not until around 
1935 that much effoi't was mt.de to provide special mathematics courses 
really planned for them. 

On the other hand, after the movement got started it proceeded at 
an accelerated pace, and a sampling study indicated that by 1910 
almost half of the colleges and junior colleges were offering some sort of 
course in general or '‘f*'iUural” mathematics for nonspecializing 
students.^ The recommendations in the report of the Joint Commis- 
sion in 1940 probably gave added impetus to this movement. This 
report, in the interest of flexibility, iiresented 1 wo different topical out- 
lines as lieing suggestive of types of organization which might be suit- 
able. Each of these presupposed only one year of high-school algebra 
and one year of plane geometry, and each M'as pointed toward a 
broadened view and an enriched appreciation of mathematics. One of 
these outlines emphasizt^d a utilitarian bias on the higher levels, as well 
as general educational value. It included such topics as measurement 
and computation, elementary trigonometry, graphs and equations, 
conic sections and some of their applications, statistical concepts, ele- 
mentary mathematics of finance, series, the nature and simple applica- 
tions of derivatives, and the concepts and uses of integration. 

‘ Kenneth E. Brown, Is General Mathematics in the College on Its Way Outf 
The MaOtenwAict Teacher, 41 (1948), 164-158. 
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The other outline was in the nature of an orientation course planned 
not primarily from the standpoint of external applications of mathe- 
matics but mainly with a view to giving students a more or less philo- 
sophical or theoretical overview of the nature of the whole field of 
mathematics. In the main it is concerned with basic mathematical 
concepts and theoretical considerations. It emphasizes the critical 
examination of the fundamental nature of certain primary concepts, 
of the nature and significance of implication, and of the internal struc- 
ture and consistency of certain portions of mathematics.^ 

There is little uniformity in the content or arrangement of the 
numerous textbooks which have been published for general mathe- 
matics at the college level, and the problem of selecting a textbook is 
difficult. It places much responsibility on the teacher, since it rctiuires 
careful comparison and appraisal of widely different books. Indeed, 
many teachers feel that no single one is satisfactory and prefer to use 
material selected from several textbooks.* 

There can be little doubt that interest in the problem of general 
mathematics for the nonspecializing student is still high and perhaps 
still increasing,* but it cannot be said that the problem is rapidly 
approaching any well-crystallized solution yet. Indeed, it W'ould 
appear that, in spite of widespread interest, general mathematics 
appears to have lost groimd in the period from 1942 to 1947. Brown 
has reported that, out of more than 200 colleges and junior colleges 
which had offered such courses, 'only GO per cent wore continuing to 
offer them in 1947. In 40 per cent of thes(‘ schools the courses had 
been found unsatisfactory and had been discontinued. The main 
reason given for this was that no satisfactory textbook could be found. 
In fact, only 30 per cent of the schools reported that the textbook being 
used was regarded as satisfactory. Criticisms were that the textbooks 
were too difficult, that the applications were beyond the experience of 
the students, that the books were sketchy and superficial, that they 
contained topics in which the students were not interested, and that 
they were not written in such a wray as to stimulate the interest of the 
students.* 

We should recall that the foregoing discussion applies to courses for 
which two years of high-school mathematics are prerequisite. Up to 
this time not much has been done to provide courses for those college 

* Joint Commission, op. «7., pp. 163-164. 

* Kenneth E. Brown, What Is General Mathematics? The Mathematics Teacher, 
39 11946), 329-331. 

* Commission on Post-War Plans, Second Report, op. cit., pp. 213-216. 

* Brown, Is General Mathematics in the College on Its Way Out? pp. eit. 
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students who lack this prerequisite, and though some experimentation 
along this line is going on, the nature of whatever may develop from it 
must still lie in the field of conjecture. 

If general mathematics courses for nonspecializing college students 
are to have a fair chance to establish their validity and worth, there 
needs to come about more widespread agreement on definitive state- 
ments of aims and of topical content for the courses. Such agret^ment 
would pave the way for more satisfactory textbooks and would cut 
down the present confusion about what should be included in the 
courses. Unless greater agreement docs come about, the confusion is 
likely to persist, and as long as it does persist, the courses in general 
mathematics will never command the same respect as that which is 
accorded to the regular sequential courses. 

The Need for Guidance. The character of the appreciations and 
the intellectual interests W’hich people acquire is, to a large degree, the 
product of the environmental influences to which they are subjected 
during the years of school life. Certainly there is room for the light 
and the trivial, and life would be dull m ilhout them. But they should 
supplement, rather than supplant, those experiences leading to the 
enduring satisfactions which lie on the high planes of intellectual and 
emotional life. 

Surely, in this day of expanded curricula and free electives, it is 
scarcely necessary to argue the need for wise counseling and guidance 
of secondary-school students in the planning of their school programs, 
and every elaboration of the curriculum makes this nectl more acute. 
Too often these young people have been allowed to follow the line of 
least resistance, selecting courses which interest them at the moment 
and avoiding those which do not, with little regard to any underlying 
plan or long-range consideration. But if these young people are to be 
brought to intellectual and emotional maturity, their experitmees must 
be planned on a more substantial foundation than that afforded by 
their own temporary and immature interests. Their interests need not 
only to be guided but to be awakened and expanded. 

For it must be remembered, as has bee‘» .-iiid before, that the school has an 
obligation to create capacities of one kinu or another, and should explain to 
pupils the advantages which may result from them, though it reC/Ognizes that 
in many cases the capacities will not all be employed.^ 

W^ise guidance and cultivation of the interests and tastes of the 
student in his early years will do much to avoid later feelings of 
inadequacy and frustration and to ensure his eventual attainment of 

* Joint (Commission, op. cit., p. 207. 
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thd eaduring intellectual and emotional satisfactions which are charac- 
teristic of the cultured individual. Mathematics can make large 
contributions to this end. It offers a field imsurpassed by any other 
subject for sheer intellectual play, and in the hands of an inspiring 
teacher it may be made as fascinating as any game. That a high 
order of satisfaction may be derived from the prosecution of this 
intellectual play is not so generally recognized as it should be. The 
reason for this is that only too rarely have real stimuli been afforded 
and properly presented to the children. The trouble has been in the 
dreary way in which mathematics has too often been taught — ^not in 
the subject itself. Those concerned with the educational guidance of 
students should recognize that, as a school subject, mathematics has 
large potential contributions to make in the field of appreciations and 
intellectual satisfactions, in addition to its disciplinary and practical 
values. 

It is of great importance, too, that those responsible for guidance 
make sure that their students are informed about the vocations and the 
academic and professional fields in which mathematics is helpful either 
as a tool for direct use or as a prerequisite for further study. Most 
people, even guidance officials and teachers, do not realize the exient 
to which mathematics enters into many vocational fields, and certainly 
a great many high-school students are uninformed about this. They 
are uninformed also, and at times even misled, about the various fields 
of academic and professional study for which formal high-school mathe- 
matics is prerequisite. As a result of this lack of information many 
students who have by-passed mathematics in high school have later 
found tliemselves cither barred from going on into vocational pursuits 
or fields of study which they wished to follow or seriously handicapped 
in these pursuits. The disappointment and the frustration of plans 
thus occasioned could have been avoided in many cases through wise 
guidance by an informed counselor. 

It was for the purpose of making this sort of information readily 
available to all concerned that the Commission on Post-War Plans 
devoted its fourth and final report wholly to the matter of guidance 
with respect to mathematics. ^ This report, covering 25 printed pages, 
is addressed directly to high-school students. It is written simply and 

* Guidance Report of the Commiasion on Post-War Plans, op, at,, pp. 815-339. 
(Bound reprints of this Guidance Pamphlet may be had for 25 cents each, post- 
paid, from The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington G, D.C. In quantities of 10 or more the pamphlet wiU 
cost oiJy K) cents per copy.) 
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clearly and is couched largely in informal conversational style. It is 
easy to read, and it makes interesting reading. Above all, it contains 
a great deal of detailed and valuable information. The outline of its 
section headings has already been presented on page 48. The Com- 
mission’s plan of reprinting this report in the form of a low-cost “Guid- 
ance Pamphlet,” with a view to its wide dissemination, has been carried 
out, and the tremendous potential value of this “Guidance Panyihlet” 
is being recognized. Within one year following its publication, more 
than 25,000 copies had been distributed for placement in the hands of 
teachers, students, guidanct* ijcrsonnel, and administrative oflScers of 
schools. Certainly every mathematics teacher ought to be familiar 
with it and to use it for the benefit of his students. 

Another guidance pamphlet, prepared by a committee of the 
Michigan Section of the Mathematicid Association of America, was 
issued in 1948. It is entitled “A Mathematics Student— To Be or 
Not to Be,” and its purpose is to help high-school students and guid- 
ance personnel become informed about mathematical prerequisites for 
various courses and curricula in Michig.an colleges and professional 
schools. “We want to eliminate the possibility that students will be 
refused permission to take college courses because they did not know 
they had to ha\c pr<‘vious’y taken some high school mathematics.” 
While this was just a mimeographed pamphlet, and while it referred 
specifically to college.s in only one state, the fact that it was sponsored 
by a state st'ction of the Mathematical A.jsociation of America is 
significant. It points to the fact that the mathematics departments 
in colleges and universitK'S are becoming acutely aAvare of the need for 
better guidance in the high schools. 

The values of mat hematic, ■> are not, as a rule, of such a nature as to 
be attained informally or incidentally. Their acciuisition generally 
requires serious and sustained ai>phcation to subject matter character- 
ized by sequential continuity and cumulative organization. Almost 
without exception the people who learn mathematics learn it in school, 
and almost never is it learned under any other circumstances. How- 
ever, the demands vhich mathematics makes upon the persistent and 
serious application of those who study it cause it to bo avoided, under 
the free-elective system, by many students who could profit largely 
from it but who prefer, rather, to fill their programs with less arduous 
and less substantial courses. Unless such students are wisely advised 
and encouraged to continue their tiaining in mathematics and in other 
substantial subjects as far as their capacities will permit them to profit 
from these studies, we need not be surprised to see the enrollments con- 
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tinue to decline. Education is too large and too serious a business to 
be dominated by a superficial philosophy of evanescent interests and 
transitory values. The minimum must not be allowed to become the 
norm. Those whose responsibility it is to counsel with secondary- 
school students have an obligation to help their students see beyond 
the immediate present; to point out to them potential values which at 
the moment are perhaps not obvious; and to give them a preview of 
those insights, appreciations, higher satisfactions, and higher instru- 
mental values that lie beyond the threshold of mathematical study. 

Exercises 

1. Explain clearly why, in organizing cither a whole program in mathematics or 
a course within the program, the first step should be to define the main objectives. 

2. Contrast the two points of view set forth in this chapter regarding the mathe- 
matical needs of p(M>ple. To which of these views do you incline? Give your 
reasons. 

3. Point out two major respects in which the Sc^cond Report of the Com- 
mission on Post-War Plans goes distiiietlj’' beyond earli(»r reports in the matter 
of clarifying the aims for mathematical instruction. 

4. Explain why those skills and undcTstandings which most people regard as 

the practical values of mathematics are more prominent in tlu* general mathe- 
matics courses of the junior high school than they are in the later seriuential 
courses. ^ 

6. In what way and for what students should the sequential courses bc^ thought 
of as practical courses? Why can they not be regardcnl as practical courses for all 
high-school students? 

6. The Check list in the Guidance^ Report of the Commission on PoKst-War 
Plans contains 29 items of mathematical attainment. Which ones of thi‘se, in 
your judgment, represent prat*tical valuers? Which ones are drawn from seven th- 
and eighth-grade mathematics? 

7. Functional competence in mathematics is defined in terms of this Check List. 
Does this seem consistent with the position that the main objective in the seventh 
and eighth grades is the attainment of functional competence? 

8. The Commission on Post-War Plans eonbmds that seveni h- and eighth-grade* 
mathematics should be a single unifii»d program and that eas(*iiiially the same 
work should be given for all normal studemts. Give and discuss the arguments 
used to support this position. 

9. Why should a double-track program in mathematics begin w'ith grade 9? 

10. Defend or criticize the assertion that the widespread acceptance of a double- 
track program is the moat significant recent improvement in the mathematical pro- 
gram for the ninth grade. 

11. What particular circumstances have operated to retard the development of 
satisfactory general, or second-track, mathematics above Ihc <»ighth grade, and why 
have the general courses not been more favorably received? Discuss this fully. 
Do these conditions still persist? 

12. How can students, teachers, and parents be made to realize that general 
mathematics is just as ‘‘respectable’’ as the sequential courses? 
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13. Describe the handicaps encountered by small high schools in trying to 
improve their programs in mathematics, and explain what might be done to meet 
and overcome these handicaps. 

14. Show how and why the effect of having a double-track program in the ninth 
grade and senior high school would react favorably on the work in the sequential 
courses. 

15. Give reasons why the current interests of students cannot be relied upon to 
serve as a satisfactory guide for the selection of courses in high school. 

16. From the list of 19 current issues given on pages 83 and 84 select the 5 to 
which you would accord top priority. Defend your selection. 

17. In a high school offering a double-track program in mathematics, what 
criteria should be used and what information and circumstances should be taken 
into account in counseling individual students as to which course each one should 
take? 

18. Defend or criticize the assertion that to make and apply generalizations 
involves transfer of training in a true and vital sense and that without the ability to 
generalize and apply ideas there can be no really functional' ' learning. 

19. What, in your opinion, is the most significant contribution which the Com- 
mission on Post-War Plans has made? Justify your answer. 

20. Discuss the nature of the work carried on at the various mathematics 
institutes and workshops, and tell what kinds of benefits could be expected to result 
from it. 

21 . Make a table of chapter headings for what you think would be a good second- 
track, or general, mathematics book for grade 9. 

22. Should a course in coiisim.er mathematics be offered in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade? If so, what should it include? Should it be required for gradua- 
tion from high school? Why or why not ? 

23. Should the attainment of functional competence as defined by the Check 
List in the Guidance Report be a requirement for graduation from high school? 
Give your reasons for your answ’er. 

24. Make up a test based or that Check List and designed to test for the attain- 
ment of functional competence in mat hematics, 

25. Describe the i)resetit status and trend of general mathematics in the junior 
college, and try to account for it. 
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CHAPTER V 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION : AIDS TO TEACHING 

TEXTBOOKS AND WORKBOOKS 

As a teaching device in most subjects the textbook occupies a unique 
place and performs a unique fun(‘tion. It is an extremely important 
feature of the Ameri(*an educational plan because it largely determines 
the content and organization of the courses of study in many subjects. 
This is particularly true of tlie courses in mathematics. Indeed, it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that in most cases the mathematics 
textbook is the course of study. The evaluation and selection of text- 
books is therefore an important matter. Moreover, it is becoming an 
increasingly difRcult mat ter. Modem educational theory and practice 
are in a state of flux, and textbooks are continually changing because of 
their high sensitivity to the fre(iuent and sometimes radical variations 
of theory and practice. Departures from tradition range all the way 
from conservative modification to radical reorganization. Many new 
texts appear annually to sdd to the already bewildering array, and the 
rate shows no sign of decreasing. Accordingl;) it may be expected that 
the problem of textbook selection will become progressively more 
complex. 

In recent years a large volume of supplementary material has 
appeared in the form v)f woikbooks. J hese have less of tradition 
behind them than have textbooks, and approval of them is not unani- 
mous. Few people would regard them as being commensurate with 
the textbooks in point of importance. Doubtless they are not all of 
equal intrinsic merit, and it is very probable that the same workbook 
will be more useful to some teachers than t o others. Generally speak- 
ing, however, workbooks which arc properly dc'signed and which are 
usek in appropriate situations ana 5n appropriate ways embody cer- 
tain features which may make them valuable aids in instruction. 
Where workbooks are to be used, the problem of deciding upon the one 
best suited to the requirements of a particular situation becomes a 
matter of genuine importance, and the teacher has a real responsibility 
in recommending the one to be selected. 

On the whole, experienced teachers are probably more competent to 
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make comparative evaluations of textbooks and workbooks within 
their respective fields of specialization than any other individuals con- 
nected with the schools. This is recognized by administrative officers 
in many school systems. In large cities the task has been assigned fre- 
quently to committees of teachers, the younger and less experienced 
teachers often working with, and under the guidance of, the older and 
more experienced members of the staff. In smaller places where it is 
impossible to have such committees, individual teachers are often 
entrusted with the task and are charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing reconunendations to the proper administrative and supervisory 
authorities. 

In view of its importance and its difficulty, the whole matter of 
evaluating textbooks and workbooks has received less than its due 
share of attention in the training of teachers. It is a responsibility 
which many teachers will be called upon to assume officially, and it is a 
matter to which all teachers will have to give some attention as new 
books come into their hands. The lack of some body of principles or 
criteria for evaluation is likely to leave one unduly impressionable to 
the arguments of commercial book salesmen or to the appeal of attrac- 
tive sales literature. 

Difficulties in the Way of Wise Selection. The major difficulties in 
the selection of textbooks and workbooks can be traced to the need for 
a valid and accepted body of definite criteria which take into considera- 
tion the fundamental issues invd5red, which are searching but which 
can be stated and applied objectively without becoming superficial, 
and which are not so cumbersome as to make their use prohibitive from 
the standpoint of time and labor. This, of course, is a large order. It 
is even possible that, in view of the nature of the problem, the condi- 
tions here imposed may be to some extent inconsistent or contradictory. 
Nevertheless it is only through an attempt to approximate this ideal 
that an intelligent and practical attack upon the problem of textbook 
selection can be made, and it is not the part of wisdom to ignore the 
matter even if it should appear that a completely satisfactory solution 
is improbable. 

Other obstacles are encoimtcred in the paucity of teachers trained in 
scientific methods of analysis and comparison and in the limited 
amount of time which most teachers have at their di«g>osal for such 
activities. It is believed, however, that it is possible for these matters 
to be corrected more easily than the one discussed in the preceding 
paragraph. Given a reasonable amount of intelligence, patience, and 
willingness, analysis is a technique which can be learned. Some train- 
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ing in such work should be a part of the professional equipment of all 
teachers. Wise ^valuation, of course, implies more than a mere 
mechanical sort of analysis; it implies familiarity with the aims of 
mathematical instruction, witli the principles of appropriate selection 
and organization of subject malter, and with effective instructional 
devices. But these also can be learned. Admittedly it is not always 
possible for teachers to be granted time from their instructional duties 
for textbook evaluation, though this practice is found to some extent, 
especially in the larger cities. The limited amount of lime which most 
teachers can give to the evaluation of textbooks and instructional 
materials only emphasizes the need for usable criteria of the nature 
indicated above. 

Differences in Published Criteria for Textbook Evaluation. There 
have been various attempts to set up such lists of principles or criteria 
for the evaluation of mathematics textbooks. In the main these have 
been useful in focusing attention on the need for objective means of 
evaluation and comparison and in providing patterns of analysis. The 
great variation among these patterns, however, makes it clear that 
different people, presumably all of high competence, may have very 
different ideas as to the relati\e importance of various elements, and 
that they may also have ’cry dilfcrent ideas as to what elements 
should be included in such analyt ical comparisons. One of the shortest 
published lists of criteria for the selection of mathematics textbooks 
contains only six items, all of A^hi<’h are bro<Ml general considerations 
lacking definition or adequate' explanation and all of which would 
require a highly subjective ai)proach. The entire list occupu's about 
one-third of a printi'd page in an ordinary sizi'd book. At the other 
extreme is found a list which contains four gciK'ral categories with 14 
major headings under which are listed 8G items making up the complete 
analysis. 

It is obvious that the first of these twm lists would not suggest the 
detail necessary to a careful comparative analysis of textbooks, though 
it would certainly be bett(*r than having u<) '’riteria at all. It is equally 
obvious that the task of comparing any considerable number of texts 
from each of 86 iliffereut standpoints would involve such an immense 
amount of time and work that it could be undertaken only as a coopera- 
tive effort by a large group of teachers or else by some individual who 
might be free to devote his entire time and attention to the task over a 
considerable period. 

There is another intere.sting contrast between these two lists of 
criteria. ITie shorter list is made up of statements of characteristics 
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each of which is considered to be a stne gya non for acceptability. On 
the other hand, the items in the longer list are in the form of questions, 
and there is no indication that any of the items represent character- 
istics regarded as absolutely essential. In other words, the short list 
seems to have been designed mainly for the purpose of eliminating 
books which fail to measure up to all its criteria, while the longer list 
apparently is planned more definitely for purposes of comparison. 

The Score-card Type of Comparison. In neither of these two lists 
of criteria is there any indication of relative values among the different 
items such as may be found in some other lists of the “score-card" 
type.^ Such lists have the advantage of taking into consideration the 
relative values of the different characteristics of textbooks and of pre- 
senting summaries of the comparisons or analyses in a compact quanti- 
tative form which lends itself easily to objective comparison. On the 
other hand, there are limitations which should be taken into account in 
viewing the results of the use of such scoring devices. In the first 
place, the maximum number of points that may be assigned to each 
different item must bo either arbitrarily fixed or else determined by the 
combined judgments of two or more people. Also it should bo borne in 
mind that considerations to which a given degree of import^ce is 
attached in certain situations may be regarded as more important or 
less important under other circumstances. Finally it must not be for- 
gotten that, although the score card may be arranged in such a manner 
that each item can be scored by assigning a number which indicates the 
contribution of that item to the sum total of the evaluation of the book, 
the number itself, while it appears to be perfectly objective, may have 
been arrived at through an entirely subjective judgment of the extent 
to which the characteristic in question is embodied in the book. 

In spite of these limitations, however, the score-card method of 
evaluating textbooks is useful, and it has the merit of great flexibility 
and adaptability. A score card can be designed to include any points 
which may be regarded as important and can be made in j\ist as great 
detail as may be desired. A number of such score cards have been 
published, but, in cases where none of these are available or seem to 
meet the needs of a particular situation, groups of teachers or even 
individual teachers can construct others to suit their own requirements. 

* See Edwin S. Lide, Instruction in Mathematics, Bulletin 17, 1932, National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 23 (Washington: tlovemment 
Printing Office, 1933), p. 68; also E. R. Breslich, “The Administration of Mathe- 
maties in Secondary Schools” (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), 
pp. 134-135. 
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The main considerations are that the items should be regarded as 
important in the given situation; that as far as possible they should be 
amenable to objective examination, evaluation, and comparison; and 
that they should be conducive to economy of time and labor insofar as 
may be compatible with the degree of completeness and penetration 
desired. 

Things to Be Considered in Selecting Textbooks. The following 
list suggests a number of items which are often regarded as being impor- 
tant in judging the merits of mathematics textbooks. In presenting 
this list of items no attempt has been made to set forth an exhaustive 
catalogue of all points which might be considered. Not all the items 
listed can be treated with the same degree of objectivity. No attempt 
has been made to classify the items or to suggest relative degrees of 
importance, and the order in which the items arc listed is of no signifi- 
cance. It is believed, however, that the list may be suggestive and 
helpful to those who may wish to prepare rating schedules. 

1. Date of copyright 

2. Pilxperienoe and qualifications of the authors 

3. Dir(‘ct practical or social uscfulnc'ss of the content 

4. (’’ultural or disciplinary values of th(‘ content 

6. Mathemjitieal consistency in the organization of tlie subject matter 

6. Appropriateness of the voeabulary to the age levcd of the students for whom 
the book is intended 

7. Adequaey and proper gradation of the exercises 

8. Omission of obsolete material 

9. Aims of the authors as stated in the preface 

10. Provision within the U'xt for drill, review, and maintenance 

11. Provision for individuaJ differences In ability 

12. Provision for individual differences in interests 

13. Adequacy of development of concepts 

14. Style of writing 

16. Devices and material for motivation 

16- Instructional aids 

17. Suggestions and devices to improve studj’^ habits 

18. Organization of subject matter into psychological units 

19. Distribution of exercises 

20. AppropriaU' distribution of emphasis on different topics 

21. Adherence to, or departure from, tht traditional ordcT of major topics or 
units 

22. Innovations in treatment of topics or units 

23. Conformity with recommendations of important committees 

24. Explanations and definitions 

25. Character of the problem material 

26. Illustrations (pictorial or graphic) 

27. Provision for field projects and supplementary work 
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28. Typc^grapby and paper 

20. Genertd appearance of the book, especially the durability of the binding and 
attractiveness of the format and cover 

30. Price 

Each item which is to be used in a textbook score card should be 
accompanied by an explanation defining as clearly and as objectively 
as possible the precise meaning and scope of the item and defining 
various degrees of merit with reference to that item.^ 

Function and Use of Workbooks in Mathematics. The function of 
the workbook in mathematics is more spccii^lized than that of the 
textbook. Workbooks are generally used as supplementary teaching 
devices and almost never as the basic body of inatt.‘rial for a course. 
They are built with the idea of suggesting appropriate activities and 
exercises rather than vith the idea of providing information, and most 
of them contain little or no developmental material. Workbooks are 
merely specialized and elaborated forms of a teaching device that has 
been in use as long as mathematics has been taught from books, viz., 
the suggestion of problems and aetixities through which it is expected 
that students will aixpiire the desirable skills, understandings, abilities, 
and appreciations which are the objec lives of the work. 

As a rule it has been necessary for students to recopy problAis and 
exercises from their textbooks lx;fore solving them. While they prob- 
ably derive some Ixinclit from this practice, such copying is in general 
not an educational activity. It is^usually wasteful of tinte and energy, 
and it not infrequently results in mistakes. The practice of having 
students copy exercises from their textbooks also makes heavy demands 
upon the time and energy of the teacheus in the checking of student 
papers, because it is almost impos.sibl(* und('r the circumstances to get 
students to prepare their papers in a uniform manner which will be 
conducive to speed and ease in checking. The workbook eliminates 
the necessity for copying problems and exercises, and in this way it 
saves time for the students and prevents them from making mistakes 

^ For examploB of Buoh definitive explanations see the following referenees: 

L. K. Mf'nsenkamp, Some Desiiahle (’haracteiistirs in a Modern Plane Cleom- 
etry Text, Fifth Ytarhook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathemahes (New 
York: Buieau of Publications, Toaeherb C^ollege, Columbia Univeibity, 1930), pp. 
203' 206. 

Manning M. Pattillo, The Selection of Books in the Field of Mathematics, 
School Science and Mathematics^ 43 (1913), 4GS-475. 

Cecil B. Bead, Selection of Mathematics Texts, ihid , 42 (1942), 809-812. 

D, E. Smith and W. D. Reeve, “The Teaching of Junior High School Mathe- 
matics” (Boston: Ginn k Company, 1927), pp, 206-215. 
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thftt m&y ^have no relation to their ability to perfonn the reqiured 
mathematioal tasks. It provides a uniform pattern for the written 
work of all the students, and in this way it conserves the time of the 
teacher, diminishes the labor involved in checking the papers, and 
increases the objectivity of the marking. 

Some workbooks are so arranged as to provide programs of system- 
atic cumulative review and maintenance work, and there is consider- 
able evidence that really good books of this type can be used economi- 
cally and very successfully for this purpose. Stone, for example, has 
reported experimental evidence which seems to indicate clearly that the 
use of one particular \\ orkbook definitely increased the effectiveness of 
instruction in junior-high-.school algebra classes, concluding that 

1. Independent of subject mutter and group, the use of the workbook 
achieved bettci lesults. 

2. Independent ol subject matter and group, the use of the workbook 
held the class together bettei in hne of thought. 

3. Independent ot subject lusittcr and gioup, tl>e woikbook produced 
more high scores and fewei low scoies than the tcxtlxMik.* 

He also slates that th<‘ students prefeired the wotkbook to the text- 
book and gives a list of 13 advantages claimed by teachers for the use 
of the workbook in matheraaties. Other investigations also have 
yielded results similaily favoiablc to tlie use of workbooks. 

Objections to Workbooks. The advantages which the workbook 
offers have eaustd it to have a lapid lise in popularity, and it appears 
to have become a permanent fixture in tlie American scheme of instruc- 
tion. How e\ er, as an insi ructional medium, it has not Ix^ w ithout its 
critics. There are those who contend that some workbooks in mathe- 
matics have not been jirepaied w li h foresight and care. I'ho prepara- 
tion of a good w oikbook cannot 1 m‘ done offhand. Yeais of painstaking 
work and research have gone into the making of some of the better 
workbooks, but others have appealed which give evidence of superficial 
planning and careless workmanship. The publication of such books 
tends to produce an unfavorable attitude in the minds of many people 
toward all workbooks. 

Another objection has been that the exercises are so uniformly 
objective that they tend to make the students into mere blank fillers 
and give no training in the complete organization and expression of 
ideas. This object ion is in part a valid one, but it overlooks two com- 

1 Charles A Stone, The Workbook in Mathematics, School Science and Mathe- 
meittriR. 35 dd. 382 - 387 . 
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pensating factors. Workbooks in mathematics are likely to involve a 
smaller proportion of strictly informational exercises than workbooks 
in some other subjects, and they are, after all, but supplementary to 
the regular textbooks, and do not by any means represent the totality 
of the materials of the course. 

A third objection to the use of workbooks is that they involve extra 
expense. This cannot be denied. Not only do they represent an 
extra initial outlay, but they cannot be resold and used again as is 
often done in the case of textbooks. No workbook is of any use except 
a new one. In this connection, however, it should be considered that 
the cost of workbooks is generally small in comparison with the cost of 
textbooks and that the additional expense involved in the purchase of 
supplementary workbooks may easily be justified if it results in more 
effective learning. 

Some Characteristics of a Good Mathematics Workbook. In order 
to be thoroughly satisfactory, a mathematics workbook should embody 
the following characteristics: 

1. It should aim to be instrumental in bringing about certain definite 
educational outcomes. These outcomes should be specified by the authors 
of the workbook in its preface, and the materials of the book shoulckbe pre- 
pared and arranged in such a way as to contribute definitely to the attain- 
ment of these outcomes. 

2. Space should be provided for most of the written work to be done in 

the book itself. '' . 

3. The content should supplement that of the basic textbook and should 
coordinate well therewith. 

4. It should economize the students’ time by minimizing or eliminating 
the need for copying exercises and problems. 

5. It should economize the time and minimize the work of the teacher 
in checking the written work. 

6. Its exercises should make more than superficial or trivial demands 
upon the students. 

7. It should provide opportunity and incentive for each individual student 
to work at his own optimum rate. 

8. It should provide some simple arrangement whereby each student can 
keep a record of his own achievement and progress. 

9. It should be accompanied by a list of answers to all exercises to facilitate 
checking. If these are not in the book itself, there should at least be available 
a complete key for the teacher. 

10. It should have a pleasing format and clear typography. In particular, 
the type face should be large enough to be easily read. 

11. It should have a substantial and appropriate cover. 
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12. It ^ould be bound in such a way that, when opened, it will lie flat on 
the desk. 

13. It should be moderately priced. 

Workbooks Combined with Textbooks. In a few cases authors have 
prepared books in mathematics which combine in a single volume the 
features of the basic textbook and those of the workbook. These are 
not just textbooks with the workbooks attached as appendixes. The 
two are woven together and coordinated at all points. The main 
difference between these books and the usual textbooks is that in these 
combination books the exercises are generally put up in workbook form 
with space provided so that mast of the written work can be dune in 
the book rather than on separate paper. These books are necessarily 
longer and wider than the usual t<‘xl books, just as is the case with 
practically all workbooks. They are also bound as workbooks are, 
i.e., less expensively and less permanently than the usual textbooks. 
They cost only about half as much as regularly bound textbooks in the 
same subjects, but they have no resale value since they cannot be used 
more than once. 

Theoretically this sort of combination of textbook and workbook 
should combine and enhance the advantages claimed for both of these 
separately, liecause it may be reasonably presumed that the authors 
are in a better position to make an effective correlation of the develop- 
mental w'ork of the textbook and the exercise matt*rial of the workbook 
than the average teacher. The limited information which is available 
indicates that students like the combination type of book. There is 
every reason to believe that books so organized are pedagogicaily 
sound, and the fact that it has been found possible to produce them at a 
low price is also in their favor. Tie' principal objections to them seem 
to be that the low price has necessitated binding them with destructible 
covers and that, after having been used once, they cannot be used 
again. These features probably account for the fact that such books 
have not come into more general use in the schools. 

EQUIPMENT FOR MATHEMATICAL INSTRUCTION 

Equipment for mathematical instruction falls into two classes: that 
which the student needs in order to pursue his own individual study, 
and that which can be used in common and vihich need not be provided 
individually for each student. The first of these categories includes 
such obvious necessities as textbooks, writing equipment, simple draw- 
ing and measuring instruments, and in some cases special instruments 
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such as Ihe slide rule. These items may be designated as the personal 
equipment of the ’student. They constitute minimum working 
equipment without which any effective work in mathematics is 
impossible. 

To many people it may appear that any discussion of mathematical 
equipment beyond this minimum is beside the point. It is an unflat- 
tering commentary that school purchasing officers and administrative 
officers not infrequently take the attitude that since mathematics is 
not listed among the laboratory subjects, it requires no equipment 
other than the items already mentioned. Thia^point of view, however, 
is not consonant, with modern educational thought nor is it abreast of 
current practice in the more forward-looking schools. It overlooks the 
enrichment of the courses which may be made passible through the use 
of suitable equipment to relate the mathematics of the classroom t(* the 
mathematics of science, of commerce and industry, and of everyday 
life. 1 1 is desirable that such po.ssibilit ies for tire enrichment of mathe- 
matical work become more generally realizcsl and be put into practice. 

The Equipment of the Individual Student. The equipment needed 
by individual students in mathematics is not extensive; ralher, it is 
simple and inexpensive. It is very importjint that each student 
should have his own individual equipment. Most work in Mathe- 
matics will be w'ritten work which will ]»e based upon material in the 
textbook. It is therefore of first importance that every student have 
his own textbook and that he keep himself supplied at. all times with an 
adequate supply of paper and wcll-shaipened pencils. Most teachers 
prefer to have each student provide him.self with a loose-leaf nolei)ook 
in which he can keep a supply of different kinds of paper which may be 
needed. This will usually consi.st of unruled w hite paper and a uniform 
type of graph paper. Such a notebook is a very satisfactory device; 
not only does it keep the paper together in a neat and convenient 
fashion and provide a means for filing and retaining important written 
work, but the other mathematical instruments such as the compasses, 
protractor, and ruler which should form a part of the equipment of 
each individual student can be attached to the rings of the notebook 
and can thus be kept always instantly available. 

The responsibility for keeping his notebook and its contents in order 
and readily available should be placed squarely upon the student. 
Borrowing paper, pencils, or instruments is a lazy habit which fastens 
itself rapidly upon children and w'hich becomes progressively dcmoral- 
iring. Yet to expect that children wdll carry their books and supplies 
to and from the classroom without ever forgetting them is to expect the 
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impossible. Occasional borrowing is inevitable, but borrowing should 
be discouraged in every way possible. In cases where it cannot be 
avoided, students should borrow from the teacher rather than from 
each other. The teacher therefore should be provided with a supply of 
paper, pencils, compasses, rulers, protractors, and any other items of 
individual equipment which students will be expected to use. 

The student s mathematical instruments should be simple, sub- 
stantial, and inexpensive. A small rnZer containing both inch and 
metric scales is desirable. Tlie ruler should be thin so that it can be 
perforated and attached to the notebook rings when it is not in use. 
Compasses consisting of one leg and a sleeve into which a pencil can be 
fitted to form the other leg are generally both satisfactory and inex- 
pensive, It is desirable that the compasses be of such a design that 
they can be attached to the metal rings of the notebooks. Protractors 
are made in a wide \ariety of designs and sizes. The main considera- 
tions are that the protrai‘tors shall not be too small and that the 
division markings shall be plainly legible. Metal or celluloid pro- 
tractors are preferable to cardboard instT-uments because of their 
greater durability. 

Mathematical Equipment Needed by the School. In addition to 
the cquipmenl for the individual students there are numerous special 
items of equipment which can be provided advantageously by the 
S('hool for general class use. The feeling is rapidly gaining currency 
that elementary mathematics could profit greatly from the introduc- 
tion of a substantial amount of field and laboralory work, and there 
seems to be no doubt that nore emphasis on this type of work would 
do a great deal t(» populaiize the courses and to make them more 
attractiv(' to the majority of sluderls. The mathematics laboratory 
is no longer a misnomer or a mere ph 'ase; it has become in many places 
an established medium through which the courses have been given new 
meaning and interest , 

Ext('nsive laboratory and field work in mathematics cannot be 
carried on without instruments which are of such a nature that they 
cannot well be supplied by the indiA ’.dual students. Such equipment 
should be provided by the school insofar as circumstances wdll permit. 
Appropriations for such equipment should form as legitimate a part of 
the schoors budget as appropriations for equipment and supplies for 
athleti(*s, home economics, the fine and industrial arts, or the natural 
sciences. Mathematics teachers and supervisors have been very 
remiss about keeping this point of view before their administrative 
officers, and this fact probably accounts in large measure for the failure 
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ci these officers to recommend expenditures for mathematicfti instru- 
ments and equipment. 

Instruments for Field Work. 'Ilxere are a number of instruments 
which can be used to add interest to the work in mathematics by 
demonstrating a large variety of fairly simple applications of mathe- 
matics to practical field problems and by making those applications 
clear and meaningful to the students. It would be desirable to have 
all of them available, but much interesting work can be done even A\ith 
a small array of instniments. Where it is not possible to secure all 
that are wanted at the outset, a small begihning can be made and 
additional items added to the collection from year to year or as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The anffle mirror is a useftd and relatively inexpensive little instru- 
ment with which a great many interesting things can be done It is 
used primarily as a quick, easy, and practical means of laying out right 
angles in the field and of locating the veiticcs of right angles uhose 
sides pass through two fixed points. This latter property makes it 
possible to use the angle mirror to lay out in the field circles whoso 
diameters are knowm. Junior-high-school children can learn easily 
and quickly how to use this instrument, and they take giea^ delight 
in using it to find heights of buildings, to lay out baseball diamonds and 
tennis courts, to do elementary mapping of small arcus by mc'ans of 
offsets, and to cairy on other ffdrly simple field projects. For most 
effective use of the angle mirror a Jacobs staff should be provided for 
mounting the mirror. Tapes for measuring distances wll, of course, 
be needed in connection with much of the work done with the angle 
mirror, and it will be found very helpful to have some ranginq poUs and 
steel arrows or marking pins. Homemade substitutes for the ranging 
poles and arrows can be used if necessary, but generally they are less 
satisfactory than the manufactured articles. Two or three angle 
mirrors together with the supplementary equipment which has been 
suggested will form a useful and inexpensive nucleus for the collection 
of instruments, and the amount of interest which can bo injected into 
the work through the use of these instruments alone will repay the 
investment many times over. 

The ph'ne table and the alidade are used for elementary mapping and 
surveying. These instruments are extremely simple and easy to use, 
but surprisingly accurate work can be done writh them; in fact they are 
used extensively for much of the small-scale mapping done by the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Through the use of these instruments 
small areas can be mapped either by the method of radiation from a 
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point or by the method of intersections of lines of si^t taken from the 
two ends of an established base line. Such work opens up to the stu- 
dents new vistas of the applications of mathematics to practical prob- 
lems and never fails to stimulate a high degree of interest. 

PropoHional dividers can be used, among other things, to enlarge or 
reduce maps, diagrams, or pictures. This simple instrument is based 
upon the principle of proportionality in similar triangles. While its 
empirical use is very simple, it is extremely fascinating even to students 
who have not yet entered the junior high school. 

1 he combined hypsoineicr and clinometer is a simple device for tinding 
angles of elevation and depression and for measuring distances and 
heights of objects indirectly by means of sines, cosines, and tangents of 
these angles. The approximate values of these functions can be read 
directly from the hypsometer to a d<‘gree of accuracy sufficient for most 
purposes. This makes the use of tables of functions unnecessary in 
many problems. This instrument can even be used to give an approxi- 
mate determination of latitude. When combined with the plane table 
it can be used to measure horizontal angles, and thus it can be made to 
do fundamentally the two things which the transit does, though, of 
course, not with the sjime degree of precision. It can be used for many 
puipos(*s in practical field probhuns in simple engineering or surveyin g 
and in numerous activities connected with scout woik. It is extremely 
valuable in mathematics class(*s because of the clear, simple, and strik- 
ing manner in wdiich it illustrates the principles of indirect measurement. 

'rhe hoil is an instrument used in finding diffciences in elevation. 
It is necessary in contou’’ mapping, gcneial surveying, and much of the 
work of civil engineeiiug, but its sole function is the establishment of 
planes in which the lines of sight will be horizontal. The transit, on 
the other hand, is an angle measuw, as well as » leveling instrument. 
It can Imj used to measure directly angles in both horizontal and vertical 
planes, and it thus provides a combined means for securing all data 
needed in any field problems in surveying or mapping or in the indirect 
measurement of distances. For all leveling work and for some other 
work with the transit, the u.se of a hv* ling rod is required. The use of 
leveling instruments and the transu enlarges the scope and increases 
the precision of the work which can be done by a class. 

The sextant is a sort of refined and variable angle mirror. It can do 
all that an angle mirror can do and more besidt's. Its primary use is in 
navigation, but there aze many fiehl projects in mathematics in which it 
can be used to adv antage, so that, w'hile it is not an absolutely essential 
item of eciuipmcnt, it can do much to enrich mathematical field work. 
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Instruments for the Classroom. The slide rude is one of the most 
interesting and important of all mathematical instruments. It pro- 
vides a rapid means of multiplying and dividing numbers, of taking 
certain powers and roots, and of solving proportions. It can be used 
in certain trigonometric work also, and it is extremely useful in solving 
problems in chemistry and physics. Moreover, it is coming into wide- 
spread use as a computing instrument in commercial and industrial 
work. Its main advantage lies in the convenience and the extreme 
rapidity with which it can be used. Its principal limitation lies in the 
fact that the ordinary 10-inch rule gives refljults whose accuracy is 
limited to about three significant figures. This is sufficient, however, 
for many practical purposes. Experience seems to indicate that it is 
better not to introduce the slide rule until the latter half of the ninth 
grade. Its use requires a good knowledge of decimals, but beyond this 
no special mathematical knowledge is needed. The slide nde can be 
learned easily, and its practical usefulness, its simplicity, and its 
efficiency combine to render it a valuable and fascinating instrument to 
students. Not infrequently students arc asked to provide themselves 
with individual slide rules as a part of their p(‘rsonal eciiiipment. 
These are now available at a nominal cost, barge demonstration 
slide rules can be purchased reasonably, and one of these shoifld form 
a part of the permanent equipment of every mathematics classroom for 
students of the ninth or higher grades. 

The almost universal employrqent of calcvlating machinfs in com- 
mercial and industrial work makes it desirable for students to know 
something about their nature and operation, and students are invari- 
ably interested in seeing these machines work and in learning to uh(* 
them. At least one calculating machine for demonstration purpos<‘s 
may therefore be regarded as desirable eciuipment for the mathematics 
department. Courses in mathematical or applied statistics are 
sometimes offered in the junior college, and in such courses the calcu- 
lating machine becomes really an essential part of the departmental 
equipment. 

For work in solid geometry a spherical blackboard is a valuable asset. 
Students often experience much difficulty in visualizing tin' relations of 
lines, points, planes, and portions of spherical surfaces and volumes to 
each other and to the sphere itself. The use of a spherical blackboard 
is a great help to them in this respect. 

Models of geometric solids are valuable, but mainly for display and 
demonstration purposes and to help students learn to visualize the 
figures. Occasionally models arc directly useful in teaching. The use 
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of such models in the demonstration of theorems should not be over- 
done, but the display and examination of models in the general dis- 
cussion of the solids is generally helpful to students in clarifying their 
ideas about tliree-dimensional figures. 

Blackboard protractors, compasses, and rulers are almost indispensable 
and should form a part of the equipment of every mathematics class- 
room. Blackboard stencils for certain of the most commonly used 
figures are useful in economizing time and in providing accurate black- 
board diagrams. 

Other classroom equipment, which is not often found but which 
would be distinctly worth while, includes such items as drawing boards, 
T squares, draftsman’s triangles, parallel rulers, and the pantograph. 
The display case may well contain such items as models of geometric 
solids, sp(*cial mathematical instruments such as linkages for various 
curves, graphs, diagrams of mathematical figures, models or pictures 
of ancient mathematical instruments, scientific equipment involving 
mathematical principles such as balances, weights, combinations of 
pulleys, gears, inclined planes, arrangements of levers, and a great 
variety of other things. The nature and size of the mathematical col- 
lection is limited only by the special interests of the students and 
teacher and by the facilities available for housing the collection. 

Useful equipment can often be borrowed from other departments in 
the school. Such things as combinations of pulleys, mechanical models 
involving v'arious lever arrangements, and measuring instruments of 
various kinds such as graduated volumetric measures and vernier and 
micrometer calipers for ’inear ineaMireiiMmt are always to be found 
among the equipment of the natural science laboratories, while calcu- 
lating machines can sometime-s 1 “ borrowed for demonstration pur- 
poses from the commercial depaitment. Puch equipment as can be 
made available by suitable arrangement with other departments in the 
school shoxdd not be included in requisitions for mathematical equip- 
ment unless it is needed regularly in the mathematics classroom. 

Homemade Equipment Some of the etpiipment needed for use in 
the mathematics classes can be made by the students. Homemade 
instruments will not, in general, giv. such precise measurements as can 
be obtained by using commercially manufactured instruments, but for 
many purposes they are suflicienfly precist'. In most cases where 
extreme precision is not particularly important, homemade instru- 
ments have two notable advantages over those that are produced 
commercially. In the first place, students always take a certain pride 
in equipment which they, themselves, have made, and this adds to 
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their interest in using such equipment. But more important than this 
is the fact that children are more likely to understand clearly the funda- 
mental principles upon which mathematical instruments are based if 
they make the instruments themselves. Most mathematical instru-* 
ments are fundamentally very simple in principle. For example, the 
transit appears to many people to be a very complicated piece of 
apparatus. Fundamentally, however, it is merely a device containing 
two movable protractors in planes which are perpendicular to each 
other. Admittedly a surveyor's transit will give more precise measure- 
ments than a homemade instrument consisting of two protractors 
mounted to operate in perpendicular planes, but it may well be doubted 
that a commercial transit will make the basic principles of such meas- 
urement any cleai*er than the homemade apparatus. 

Among the instruments and items of equipment which can be made 
by students and teachers may l>e mentioned the following: 

Instbuments of Sufficient Piiecision for Many Purposes 

Blackboard protractors 
Plane tables and alidades 
Ijevels 

Field protractors for plane-table use 
Clinometi'rs 

Instruments for indirect iu(*aburcmeiit of distance by using the principle of 
proportion in similar tiiangles 
Proportional dividers 
Angle mirrors 
Ranging pole 
Arrows 
Leveling rods 
Plumb lines 

Mathematical Equipment Other Than Instruments 

Mathematical models 
Bulletin boards and display cases 
Ooss-section blackboards 
Stencils for geometric fagures 

It should not be forgotten, of course, that the construction of mathe- 
matical equipment can lcgitimat(‘ly occupy a small portion, at best, of 
the students’ class time. There are certjun things which students can 
make but which reejuire an amount of time that is disproportionate to 
the amount of value derived from the project. For example, the con- 
struction of a sextant or a slide rule of any hi^ degree of precision 
would require several hours. This probably would not bo justified, 
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unless the work were done outside of class hours and done from sheer 
interest on the part of the student, because little can be learned about 
the principles of these particular instruments that could not be learned 
equally well from a commercially made instrument* 



2. Alidade This may l>o made from seaeoned hardvtrood or clear white pine* 
cut and beveled aa alio^n A good foot-rule iMih metal edge may be used 

Pins Pi and Pi must be firmly set to lie used as Rights The line of sight PiP* must 
be carefully tested to be suie it is ilmnst txtuLb pirallel to edge P 1 P 2 This can be 
done by sighting a point 60 op 00 feet awa\ If PiPi and E\Ki are parallel, they will 
balk Sight the point without moving the alidade The pins must lie set so that this 
condition will oust. 



Fig. 3. Plane table, made from orange 01 ate or i^ooden lx>x Kuth drawing board 
attached to one end bv short screws fi om inside 1 he box 

A Two-inch holes measured to bo duet tl\ un<lo» irvarkod p«uTit B on drawing board 
B, Plumb line anti bob hUbpended under point U on diawing lioard C Marble or ball 
bearing for testing level position of boui d 


The function of the mathematics laboratory ih not the same as the 
function of the industiial arts laboratory. The sole function of the 
matiivematics laboratory is to piovide stimulating and worth-while 
e3^>eriences touching mathematics and its applications. The practice 
of having students spend time in oonstnietmg mathematical equipment 
is justifiable only if it clarifies the understanding of the underlying 
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principles and increases the students^ interest in the theory and applica- 
tion of the mathematics involved, or if it makes available equipment 
which would otherwise not be available and the value of whose contri- 
bution is at least commensurate with the time and work required for 
its construction. 



Fio. 4. Clinometer. A. Smooth piece of hoard, any convenient size Ca piece 10 by 12 
inches and inch thick is very satisfactory), B, Sernic ir<-Ies described with compasses, 
usiiLK C as center. C, Center of semicircles; take distances CB any convenient length. 
D, Nail at C perpendicular to surface, for suspending plumb line. Pencil marks 
made at intervals of 6 degrees, using any fair-sized proti actor centered at C. F, 
Extensions of radii through E marks. (?. Five-degree divisions carefully subdivided 
into 1-degree divisions by esliinate; continued around the senucucle. H. Pins per- 
pendicular to surface on oxteiisioiis of diainetei; for sighting purposes. K. Hole for 
bolt to mount instrument on staff. L, Three-sixteenths iii(‘h bolt with washer and 
thumbuut for mounting instrument on staff. M, Plumb line; can be made from 
ordinary string with any convenient object, such ns stone, for the plumb bob. TV, 
Weight or plumb liob. The clinometer can bi» drawn: (1) Directly on the board. 
(2) On paper and mounted on board with paste or thumbtacks, (d) On tracing paper, 
from which multiple copies can be blueprinted for mounting on boards. 

The Mathematics Classroom. The arrangement and equipment of 
the mathematics classroom itself can contribute much toward making 
possible effective instruction and, indeed, toward making possible a 
functional type of mathematics. Strictly speaking, mathematics is 
not an experimental science, yet it has an almost unlimited number of 
applications to economic, commercial, engineering, and industrial 
situations, and to the natural sciences. These applications are prob- 
ably more interesting to most students than the abstract material of 
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the textbooks. If applications are selected and studied in such a way 
as to emphasize the mathematical principles which underlie them, they 
are valuable from a mathematical standpoint. They can never take 
the place of certain indispensable formal and sequential instruction 
in mathematics as such, but they can contribute a great deal toward 
clarifying the meanings of mathematical principles and toward supply- 
ing a powerful motive for the acquisition of understandings and skills. 
So far as possible the classroom should be equipped in such a way as to 
facilitate instruction along these lines. 

The following suggestions arc offered 
in the belief that they may be helpful 
in this direction. 

1. Desks for students are generally 
preferable to chairs with wiiting arms 
because there will be much “open- 
book” work, not a little of wliich 
%vill involve the use of dra^^ ing instru- 
ments. The desk top should be large 
enough to accommodate comfoitahly 
the student’s open textbook and his 
VTiting and drawing equipment. 

2. The room should contain ade- 
quate blackboard space including 
at least one coordinate blackboard. 

There should be blackboard equip- 
ment consisting of white and colored 
chalk, blackboard prolractois, com- 
passes and rulers, string, pointers, etc 
There should be a spherical blackboard 
for work in solid geometry. 

3. The room should bo equipp<-d with a demonstration desk or table 
for setting up experimental apparatus and with a work table where 
small groups of students may confer or work together when necessary. 
Bulletin boards, bookshelves, magazine racks, chart racks, storage 



A * Bolfhok formounfmq dinomefer 
B'Alfernate forms for base of staff 
Fro. 6. Staff for mounting cli- 
nomotor Any convenient height 
ma> be unod 


Space for instruments and equipment, files for papers and tests, and 
display space for mcKlels and instruments are all desirable features of 
the mathematics classroom. A pencil sharpener is indispensable. 

4. The room should contain a mathematical library in which should 
be found a variety of collateral and supplementarj textbooks in mathe- 
matics and related subjects as well as books and magazines for recrea- 
tional reading to provide sheer enjoyment and to enhance the apprecia- 
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tion of mathematics.^ Appropriate pictures relating to the history^ 
progress^ and application of mathematics will add to the general attrac-- 
tiveness of the room and will tend to induce a feeling and atmosphere 
favorable to the study of this subject.* 

Exercises 

L Discuss fully the educational advantages to the teacher (especially the 
beginning teacher) of examining and comparing a considerable number of text- 
books in different bianchcb of bet ondary-school mathematics. 

2. Take a recent textbook in seventh-grade mathematics or ninth-grade 
algebra, and read very carefully the author’s preface. Then, after a careful 
examination of the book, decide whether the author hies achieved the things which 
he set forth in the preface. 

3. Examine several textbooks in plane geometry, and compare them with 
regard to format, typography, paper, binding, and general appearance. Which 
do you like best? Why? To what extent is this a matter of real concern in 
selecting a textbook for UkSc? 

4. In this chapter there arc listed 30 considerations that are of more or less 
importance in the evaluation of textbooks in mathematics. Select the 10 which 
you think would lend themselves best to objective rating. 

5. Select the 10 which you think are h'ast objective. 

6. Select the 10 which you thiuk are moat impoi tant, and justify your selection. 

7. C^ompare two textbooks in seventh-grade mathi'inalics, and d(*cide which 
you think is written in the more interesting and readable style for students in that 
grade. 

8. Examine carefully two textbooks in ninth-grade algebra, and decide which 
one you think is best with respect to the explanation of new topics. 

9. Compare two textbooks in plane geometry, and decide which makes the 
more adequate provision for teaching devices such as illustrative examples, 
suggestions for study, reviews, self-tests, and the like. 

10. Assume that you have piej>ar(*d a score card for rating ninth-grade algebra 
books. Do you think this same score card could be used satisfactorily for rating 
plane geometry texts, or would it need to be modified for this purpose? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

11. Enumerate the main advantages claimed for workbooks in mathematics. 

* The next chapter contains a list of referimces appropriate for the mathematics 
classroom library. 

* For an amplified discussion of the equipment and airangement of mathematics 
classrooms the reader should consult the following references: 

Fred L. Bedford, Planning the Mathematics Classroom, The School Executive^ 56 
(1936), 290-292; Designing the Mathematics Classroom, American School and 
University , (1946), 199-202. 

F. n. Ciorman, What Laboratory Equipment for Elementary and High School 
Mathematics? School Science and Mathematics^ 48 (1943), 335-344. 

Raleigh Schorling, *^The Teaching of Mathematics” (Ann Arbor, Midi.: Ann 
Arbor Press, 1936), pp. 81-86. 

Jessie Roselle Smith, A Mathematics Workroom for the Senior High School, 
The Mathematics Teacher, 38 (1945), 126-129. 
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12. Examine several workbooks in mathematios for some particular grade or 
subject, and select the one you like best. What features of this workbook seem 
to you to be especially good? 

13. Tak® some recent textbook for one of the courses in junior- or senior-high- 
school mathematics, go through it carefully, and write out a list of specific criti- 
cisms of the book. 

14. Give a review of Gorman’s article on laboratory equipment for mathematics 
classes. (The article is listed in the bibliography at the end of this chapt^f'r.) 

15. Make a list of instruments which you believe should be a part of the perma- 
nent equipment of a well-ordered mathematics classroom or department in a 
junior-senior high school of about 600 students. 

16. What items of equiiiment other than the instruments listed in the preceding 
exercise ought, in your opinion, to be provided in a modern mathematics classroom? 

17. Name some items of oquipTiient for mathematics classes which could be 
made by students at home or in the school shop, and describe how each of these 
could be made. 

18. Name some items of equipment whicli would be helpful at times in mathe- 
matics classes but which could probably be borrowed from other departments in 
the school at such times as they might be needed. 

19. Explain and illustrate the advantages that may be derived from such equip- 
ment as bulletin boards, display and exhibit cases, collections of models, and 
classroom mathematics libraries for students. 

20. Street 10 good books and 2 good periodicals which you would recommend 
as a start for a classroom or departmoncal library in mathematics. In this connec- 
tion you may wish to consult the following idiapter. 

21. What arguments would you present to your high-achool principal in support 
of your request for a $200 appropriation to procure equipment for your mathe- 
matics department? 
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CHAPTER VI 


STIMULATING AND MAINTAINING INTEREST IN 
MATHEMATICS 

It may be taken as axiomatic that students 'vf^l work most diligently 
and most effectively at tasks in which they are genuinely interested. 
To create and maintain interest becomes, therefore, one of the most 
important tasks of the teacher of secondary-school mathematics. It 
is also one of the most difficult problems which the teacher encounters. 
The interest of students of secondary-school age is capricious. It is 
easily caught by any new thing, but it is as easily distracted to other 
new things. Ordinarily it cannot be depended upon to maintain itself 
for any great length of time unless the work has been carefully and 
deliberately planned to this end, and even then it usually needs occa- 
sional stimulation. Thus the motivation of the work in mathematics 
has two aspects, viz., that of creating or arousing interest and That of 
maintaining the interest after the novelty of the work in hand has worn 
off. 

As a rule, students readily becofne interested in things which are new 
or exciting, in things for which they can perceive practical values or 
applications to situations and fields of study in which they are already 
interested, and in things which involve puzzle elements or elements of 
mystery. Other things Ijeing equal, the posw'ssion of a background of 
related information tends to intensify interest in now work, but this is 
neither a necessary condition nor a sufficient guarantee for the awaken- 
ing of interest. Novelty is sometimes more compelling than familiar- 
ity. The elements of novelty, of usefulness, and of sheer intellectual 
curiosity are the primary stimuli for the awakening of interest. 

It is easier to interest students in their work than it is to keep them 
interested after the work hae got under way and the novelty has worn 
off. In this connection it is worth while to observe that students tend 
to remain interested in those things which they can do most successfully 
and which they understand most completely. Inability to understand 
or to perform satisfactorily usually begets a condition of listlessness, 
inattention, and general loss of interest which not infrequently ripens 
into open disaffection. This is not to say that the work should be 
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made flabby and diluted and that it should never present difficulties to 
the students. Nothing can cause interest to flag more quickly than 
this, and nothing could be more undesirable from an educational stand- 
point. The work should prestmt a continual challenge, but it should 
be a challenge in a real sense aiul not merely drudgery at tasks devoid 
of meaning or inexcusably difficult. Consequently, it is of the greatest 
importance that work in mathematics be so organized and conducted 
as to emphasize the values and the inherent intellectual challenge of the 
subject and to en.sure understanding and a reasonable degree of com- 
petence by kt'eping the subject matter and the activities at a level of 
diffieiilty ai)propriate to the intellectual maturity of the students. 
Within these conditions are to be found the motives basic to hard and 
effective work in mathematics. Interest in the subject can be effec- 
tively augmented by numerous special devices and activities, some of 
which can be used in connection with class instruction while others, 
such as mathematics clubs and special programs, are essentially coordi- 
nate and supplementary activities.^ 

Motivation through Intellectual Curiosity. Many teachers and text- 
book writers have never recognized the power of sheer intellectual 
curiosity as a motive for the higbesn type of work in mathematics, and 
as a consequence they have failed to organize and present the work in a 
manner designed to stimulate the stuilent’s interest through a challenge 
to his curiosity. A notable instance of this is to bo found in the fact 
that practically all theorems of demonstrative geometry are sot up as 
exercises in establishing certain prestated conclusions rather than as 
exercises for free exploration and investigation of the consequences of 
certain hyiiotheses. Thus the element of discovery of the central fact 
or relationship in each theorem is removed at the outset, whereas this 
element of discovery could in nuiny cases be retained and used to 
quicken the interest of the students. For example, the statement 
“Prove that an inscribed angle is measured by half of its intercepted 
arc” s('ts forth a task to be performed while the question “What rela- 
tion, if any, exists between the number of degrees in an inscribed angle 
and the number of degrees of arc in its intercepted arc?” is designed to 
whet the cuiiosity of the student irs* 'ad of satisfying it at the outset. 

As a rule, secondary-school students are not intellectually lazy. 
That they may often appear to be so is due in largo measure to the fact 
that their work is so largely set up for them as tasks to be done rather 
than as situations to be iuvestigate.d. The av'»rage student in the 
» Margaret Joseph, The Factor of Interest in the Teaching of Mathematics, 
School Science nivd MalhemcUice, 40 (1940), 201—207. 
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secondary school is an incurably curious individual, and the range of 
his potential intellectual interests is practically unlimited. The 
writers of modern detective fiction have recognized this and have 
capitalized on it. The enormous popular response which has brought 
this type of fiction to the front rank in sales and library withdrawals 
can be attributed only to the general reader's insatiate curiosity in the 
development and denouement of a problem situation. 

Mathematical situations lack, of course, the lurid “human interest” 
of the ordinary mystery novel, but they do not lack the essential 
curiosity-provoking possibilities. “Think-of-a-number ” games are 
popular at parties, even among people who anticipate or recall the 
study of algebra with dread, yet the games are nothing except algebra 
somewhat obscured, perhaps, by a screen of mysticism which only 
serves to stimulate curiosity. People are interested in seeing how 
numbers behave, and algebra is essentially the science of the behavior 
of numbers. Puzzle problems in mathematics have often been 
criticized as being “unreal” or “having no genuine application to life 
situations.” A little experience in t(‘aching algebra, however, will 
soon convince the most skeptical critic that problems do not need to 
represent “real” situations in order to be interesting to students. As 
a matter of fact, it is quite possible that the prestuice of the puzzle cle- 
ment in problems is often a greater stimulus to intmst than those <'le- 
ments of so-called “reality” which are usually incorporated in the 
problems. 

Obviously there must be system* and organization in mathematics. 
Arithmetic and algebra cannot and should not consist ent irely of num- 
ber games and puzzles nor demonstrative geometry of incidental and 
undirected investigations. These are sequential subjects and must lie 
developed in sequential form. Haphazard or piecemeal work will 
achieve nothing of value. But within the framework of the systematic 
organization of a course in mathematics at any level of secondary 
instruction there are many opportunities for motivating the work by 
deliberate stimulation of the curiosity of the students along the lines 
indicated. The greater the extent to which this is done, the greater 
will be the interest, understanding, and assiduity with which the stu- 
dents will work and the more meaningful and worth while will the work 
become to them. 

Motivation through Application to Other Fields of Study. The rela- 
tion of mathematics to other fields of study often provides an important 
means of stimulating interest. At all levels of secondary education 
from the junior high school to the junior college the contribution which 
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mathematics has made and can make to the more adequate develop- 
ment and understandinfj; of many subjects is coming to bo recognized 
more fully than over before, and teachers should not fail to stress its 
importance from this standpoint. There is no lack of material bearing 
upon this matter. Many articles discussing the relation of mathe- 
mati(*s to other lields of study can be found in such magazines as The 
Mathematics Teaelwr and School ScAeiice and Mathematics and in some 
of the yearbooks of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
as well as in other miscellaneous publications. 

The basic importance of mathematics in relation to other fields of 
study has iK'en nowhere more emphatically or more strikingly por- 
trayed than in th(‘ mural entitled The Tne of Knowledge which w'as dis- 
played in the Hall of Science at the Century of Pi ogress Kxposition in 
Chicago in 1933 (see page 79). In this picture mathematics is repre- 
sented as the main root of the tree, and spiinging from it are the other 
roots, stems, and branches represcmting the various basic and applied 
sciences. (\)pies of this painting can be secured at a nominal charge,^ 
either in colons or Idack and white, and in a size suitable for framing to 
hang on the walls of mathematics classrooms or in a small size suitable 
for pasting in the front of individual textbooks, d'his affords an 
excelhmt means of k('eping before the students a continual reminder of 
the contribution which mathematics makes to these other subjects and 
fields of study. 

The dependeiu*e of physi(\s, chemistry, arifl astronomy upon mathe- 
matics is so manifest that it is hardly necessaiy to dwell upon it liere. 
Mathemati(‘s is h lei ally indispensable in the study of these subjects, 
and no informed person s ould question its insi rumental \ahie in this 
connection. It iias only been in coraparatjvi'ly recent years that 
biologists liave Iicgun to r(*ahze tb vast possibilities arising out of the 
application ol mathematics to thei. science, but the work of Quetelet, 
Galton, and Pearson and their followers has opened up new avenues of 
approach and innumerable possibilities for sjxstematizing and expand- 
ing this science and for the investigation and interpretation of biological 
phenomena through the formulation of precise mathemati(»al expres- 
sions of the rclat ionships and chang* 's i nvol v(‘d. Rcmai kable advances 
have been made through the application of mathematical procedures to 
advanced studies in genetics, heredity, nutrition, growth and matura- 
tion, senescen(*e, metabolism, fatigue, the effects of various stimuli on 
organisms, ixnd many other special ]>hases of biological and physiologi- 

1 Inquiries and orders slioiild b(* mailed to the Business Manager of the Museum 
of Science and Industry, Jackson Park, Cliicago, 
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cal study. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that it is no longer 
possible to pursue the study of biological phenomena very far beyond 
the early descriptive stages without the aid of mathematical analysis 
and treatment.^ 

The social sciences are also bogiiming to draw heavily upon mathe- 
matics, particularly statistical and graphic methods, for the investiga- 
tion and interpretation of social phenomena. Much of the mathe- 
matics used in connection with these subjects is so simple and so 
enlightening that it can be incorporated easily and very appropriately 
even in junior-high-school courses in which are studied such matters as 
public health, safety campaigns, tlurift, population trends, expenditure 
of public moneys, and other topics which deal in simple fashion with 
social and economic phenomena. Economics and sociology deal 
essentially with mass phenomena, and there is a widespread feeling that 
the only mathematics which is used in connection with these suojects 
is statistics. It is (luite true that statistics, including graphics, is more 
extensively and more obviously used than other mathematical pro- 
cedures in the elementary work in these fields, but in some of the more 
advanced work, especially in economic theory, there are to be found 
important applications of mathematics which arc nonstatistical in 
nature.® 

In one way or another mathematics leaves its imprint upon the 
foundations of many of the school subjects. Its applicat ions are more 
manifest in some than in others,^ but seldom indeed, if ever, are they 
lacking altogether. We have be<‘n that they are m)t limited to the 
physical sciences but have important bearings upon the biological 
and social sciences as w'cll. The industrial arts recpiire mathematics. 
Psychology is finding more uses for it all the time. Even English, the 

* J. Arthur Harris, The Fuiidaiticnlal Mathematical llequircmcnt's of Biology, 
The American Mathemattcal Monthly, 36 (1929), 179-198. 

J. Arthur Harris, Mathematics in Biology, Surth Ytathook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New Aork: Buieau of Buhlications, Teachers 
College, ^lumbia University, 1931), pp. 18-35. 

Georg Wolff, Mathematics as Related to Other Great Fiehls of Knowledge, 
ElevenOi Yearbook of the National Council of Ttachers of Math mattes (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Coliunbia University, 1936), pp. 219- 
225. 

Nathan H. Woodruff, The Mathematics Used in Biology, Contrihution to 
Education 207 (Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1940). 

* Commission on Post-War Plans, Guidance Report, 2'he Mathematics Teadter, 
40 (1947), 315-339. 

Douglas K. Scales, Statistics — The Mathematics for Social Problems, tbid., 86 
(1943), 68-78. 
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foieign laiiguages, and the fine arts are enriched by an understanding 
of the mathematical principles of form and number, of symmetry and 
order, upon which they are based. By continually impressing upon 
the students these relationships and applications of mathematics to 
other school subjects, teachers can stimulate interest in the study of 
mathematics and can at the same time give the students a more com- 
prehensive and complete idea of the nature of these other subjects. 

Motivation through Showing the A^lication of to 

Busmess, Industry, and the Professional Fields.* A very important 
means of stimulating interest in mathematics is through pointing out 
its applications to fields of work tlirough 'which people gain their liveli- 
hood. Students are interested in this not only from an academic 
s'tandpoint but for practical reasons as well. All boys and many ^rls 
must look forward to the intoniscly practical problem of selecting an 
occupation and earning a living, and they are generally Interested in 
learning something about the opportunitw's and requirements in differ- 
ent fields. The extent to which mathematics enters into the upper 
levels of many lines of w otk is not realized by most people. By point- 
ing out these applications, teachers can peiform valuable service in the 
way of guidance to (he students and at the same time stimulate their 
interest in mathematics itseF. 

It should be emphasia'd that professional work in a number of fields 
requires extensive tiaining in mathematics and, indeed, its continual 
use. In a preceding section the application of mathematics to the 
natural and social sciences has been discussed, aiid it is obvious that 
individuals desiring to tat *' up jirofcssional w'ork in teaching or research 
in these sciences will lie (.it her entirely prevented from doing so or -will 
be greatly handicapped in their wo'-k unless their interest and aptitude 
for such work is instmmented by (he ability to adapt mathematical 
techniques to the circumstances and problems peculiar to their particu- 
lar lines of study. In this connection the attention of students should 
be called to the fact tliat mathematics is now coming to bo recognized 
as a necessary part of the professional equipment in such fields as* 
anatomy, physiology, psychology, psychiatry, and m^icine. 

Students scarce!}' need to lx* told tnat mathematics is the foundation 
of engineering. "While mechanical devices such as the integraph and 
handbooks of tables and fonnulas have reduced the need for the actual 
applications of calculus and differential equations in much routine 
en^neering work, situations will inevitably arise from time to time to 
which no ready-made formula will apply. In such cases the engineer 

* Commiiisioii on Posl-W»i Plans, loe. cit. 
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needs to be able to size up the situation, to detect the principles and 
relationships involved, and to express and investigate these by means 
of mathematics. A good working knowledge of college algebra, 
trigonometry, analytic and descriptive geometry, calculus, and a con- 
siderable familiarity with differential equations is generally regarded 
as essential for carrying on or directing engineering work. The 
knowledge that these courses are almost invariably prescribed in 
engineering courses has served as an effective spur to many students. 

Industry and commerce make somewhat less extensive demands 
upon the individual for mathematical training than do the fields which 
have just Ix'cn discussed. It will stimulate the students’ sense of the 
usefulness of mathematics, however, even in the field of business, if 
they are impressed with the fact that executive positions generally 
require the ability to gather, organize, analyze, and interpret complex 
statistical data and that the businessman who has been trained in 
statistical methods and in the mathematics of business and finance 
has a notable advantage over the one who lacks such training. It 
should be mad(‘ clear to the students that such training increases one’s 
chances of promotion to the more important and remunenitive posi- 
tions if he is in the employ of a large corporate business and tliat, if he 
owns and op<*rates his own business, such training can be valuable to 
him by enabling him to appraise his operations thoroughly and to plan 
them upon the basis of factual information rather than upon gue.sswork. 

Motivation through Emphasis Cultural and Edupational Values. 
While the practical motive for the study of mathematics is a powerful 
one, teachers should not neglect to point out its cultural and general 
educational values. It should be the responsibility of the teachers to 
emphasize continually that it is an es.sential part of culture and educa- 
tion to understand the background and the nature of the developments 
which are going on in the world. It is no easy task, however, to keep 
oneself informed in these matters in a world in which social, economic, 
and especially scientific changes are taking place with the rapidity 
•characteristic of the present time. Students should be impressed with 
the fact that many of these important developments which directly 
affect our daily lives cannot l)e adequately understood except through 
an understanding of scientific principles whose development, expres- 
sion, and interpretation depend, in turn, upon mathematical principles. 
They should be led to see that mathematics will aid them even in such 
matters as interpreting social and economic phenomena and that it is 
indispensable to the underst anding and development of scientific theory. 

Students will sometimes argue that it is not necessary to understand 
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tKese tluiigBj that one can operate an automobile effectively witbout 
knowing the adiabatic formula or can turn on a radio and enjoy the 
program without knowing even of the existence of Maxwell’s equations. 
All of which, of course, is true. The thing which students so often fail 
to realize, however, and which should be impressed upon them con- 
tinually is that to limit their interest in such things to the bare utili- 
tarian aspect is to miss the real thrill and wonder of them as well as to 
run the risk of setting up a barrier to subsequent intelligent study of 
their characteristics. It is not necessary to be able to solve difficult 
differential equations in order to be able to appreciate the role which 
mathematics plays in the development of modern science, but such 
appreciation can hardly be attained without some considerable study 
of mathematics beyond that which is needed to compute the area of a 
field or to keep oneself from being short (‘hanged. Indeed without such 
a background it is impossible to read understandingly not only a 
great many scientific arti( les of general interest but also a rather large 
number which are written for popular consumption. 

Mathematics provides an outlook, and a means of understanding. There 
are important aspects of the woild which only mathematics can interpret to 
the citizen. Mathematics affords one a mode of thinking about many aspects 
of life, and a very general kin 1 of language. A liberal view of education 
regards such matters as genuine needs of even the ordiiiary citizen. It 
rejects the thought of being satisfied with such a minimum working equipment 
as would enable him to exist as nothing more thar ‘‘a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water.”^ 

Aside from the technic ,l aspects of the subject the postulational 
method of mathematics has a major contribution to make to the cul- 
tural education of the individual. If students are kept aware of the 
nature and the universal applicabibly of this method, it will be found 
to provide an exceedingly strong motive for tlie study of mathematics, 
not only from the standpoint of its cultural significance but also 
because of its intrinsic interest. An appreciation of the significance of 
the ^‘if-then” type of reasoning is one of the im^st important pot^ential 
educational and cultural values of the study of mathematics. When 
once attained, it in turn not only makes mathematics infinitely more 
meaningful but infuses a keener interest into the study and provides 

* Joint Commission of the Mathematical Association of America, Inc., and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, The Place of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education, Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940), p. 210. 
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ose ai the most powerful motives for the continued pursuit of work in 
this field. 

Motivation through Mathematics Clubs and Recreations. The 
ooncept of motivation has become identified in the minds of a large 
number of people with the idea of games, puzzles, plays, anecdotes, and 
other interesting, but sometimes more or less trivial and unrelated, 
matters often referred to under the generic title of mathematical 
recreations. It is unfortunate that this should be the case, because 
motivation implies a much broader and more significant connotation 
than this' and takes place through various avenues. At the same time 
such mathematical recreations are valuable and legitimate in relieving 
the tedium of necessary routine work and in presenting an aspect of 
mathematics the existence of which is at times not even suspected. It 
is a rare individual, especially child, who is not interested in games or 
in things which are unusual or unsuspected and which contain elements 
of surprise or of mystery. While mathematical puzzles, contests, and 
games cannot be permitted to pre-empt too much of the time allotted 
to regular classwork, there is abundant evidence that the moderate and 
appropriate employment of such devices does add much of interest and 
zest to the courses, especially in the junior high school. 

Mathematics clubs provide an excellent means of stimulatftig and 
fostering mathematical study. Membership in these clubs is usually 
voluntary, and for this reason the clubs are composed mainly of stu- 
dents who have a real interest in mathematics and who desire to obtain 
a view of the subject which is somewhat different from that gained in 
the classroom. Such clubs offer excellent opportunities for free con- 
sideration of matters of special interest to the members without the 
necessity of having the programs follow any particular organic sequence 
of topics such as is generally necessary in regular class instruction. 
Secondary-school pupils, like all others, are dependent upon each other 
in their mental, physical, social, domestic, and other relationships. 
They listen to ideas expressed by others and add their own; they 
criticize and are criticized. The fact that they do not always agree 
stimulates interest and motivates discussion. A matheniatics club 
offers an ideal place for a free exchange of mathematical ideas and for 
frank and helpful criticism of these ideas. The club also makes possi- 
ble an Informality and a social atmosphere which the classroom can 
hardly provide. The club dhould be an organization of, by, and for the 
students, the teacher being a sympathetic counselor whose main func- 
tion is to foster a continuance of interest and to cooperate in guiding 
tile activities of the club along appropriate lines. 

The principles of organization of a mathematics club should be 
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neither numerous nor involved. The objectives should be clearly 
stated and well understood by all members. A sine qua non of effective 
organization should be an emphasis on pupil activity. There idiould 
be a faculty advisor who should be inconspicuous but ready to function 
when needed. In general, any criticisms that he might have to make 
concerning programs should bo given in private to the individual pupil 
or pupils concerned. It is desirable that each club limit its member- 
ship to such size that participation by all w ill l)e possible. All meetings 
should be held at regularly 6chedule<l times, and there should be main- 
tained a balance between the purely social, the purely informational, 
and the mixed social and inforniational type of program. 

The programs of mathematics clubs may cover a wide range of topics, 
many of which liave been listed and discussed in numerous books and 
articles. These will include topics diawn fiom the history of mathe- 
matics, including biographical sketi-hes and interesting anecdotes, the 
evolution and development of certain aspects of present-day mathe- 
matics, topics from algebra, geometiy, arithmetic, or trigonometry, 
games and contests, and applications of mathematics to other subjects 
and fields of activitv. The nature of the programs and topics to be 
discussed will of necessity depend considerably upon the age and 
advancement of the meml)ei& of the club. Some subjects which could 
be discussed with intetest and profit by students in tlie junior college or 
in the upper years of the senivir high school would not bo appropriate 
for junior-high-school clubs, wheieas certain activities in which these 
clubs could well engagi' would be too elementary to hold much interest 
for the older students. 'I'he memliership of the mathematics club 
should be so far us possible' laiily liomogeneous as regards age and grade 
level in order that programs may be arianged which will be of interest 
to all the menibeis. 

In his book entitled “The Teaching of Maihematics’ Schorling^ has 
presented a valuable list of suggestions and illustiative materials for 
mathematical recreations. Another good source is the book “The 
Teaching of Junior High School Mallicmatits” by Smith and Iteeve.* 
Other helpful sources, most of them mon' iccent than those mentioned 
above, are given here for conveniei t reference. 


BeBSUCU jo. II : “The Tielmiiiue i>f TiaeliiiiK Seconihuy School Mathematics” 
(Chicago: Uuivcrhity of Clmago Press, 1930), pp 03 05, 69-71, 72, 75, 77-78, 

82, 85 86. 


‘Raleigh Schoiling, “Tlio Teaching of Mathematics” (Atm Arbor, Mich.; 

Ann Arbor Pn'ss, I'tW), pp. 224 -2 U) u- v a v i ii. 

* D. E. Smith and W. D. Reeve, “The Teaching of Junior High School Mathe- 
matics” (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1927), pp. 359-403. 
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Butler, C. H., and F. L, Wren: “The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics” 
(Ist ed.) (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941), pp. 119-128, 
130-131. 

Gloden, A.: Additions to Schaafs “List of Works on Mathematical Recreations,” 
Scripta Mathematical 13 (1947), 26-27. 

Johnson, Donovan A., and Henry W. Syeb: A Bibliography of Mathematics 
Films and Filmstrips, School Science and MathewaticSj 49 (1949), 650-657. 

LijOYi>, Daniel B.: Bibliography of Popular Mathematics, ibid., 38 (1938), 
186-193. 

: A Golden Decade of Popular Mathematics, The Mathematics Teacher ^ 

41 (1948), 210-217. 

Minnick, J. II.: “Teaching Mathematics in the SectNidary Schools” (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), pp. 323-325. 

Moulton, Elton J. ; A Selected List of Mathemati(‘s Books for Colleges, A nieriran 
Mathematical Monthly, 48 (1941), 600 609. 

National C^ouncil of Teachers of Mathematics: Fifteenth Yearbook (1940), pp. 242 - 
245; Seventeenth Yearbook (1912); Eighteenth Yearbook (1945), pp. 100-103, 
195-203, 223-225, 407 455 (New York: Bureau of Publications, Tcacliers 
Colh'ge, Columbia University). 

ScHAAF, William L.: “A Bibliography of Mathematical hiducation” (Forest 
Hills, N.Y.; Stevinus Press, 1941). 

; List of Works on Mathematical Be(Teations, Scripta M athcmatica, 10 

(1944), 192-200. 

Starr, David W.: Enrichment Materials for First-year Algebra, The Mathe- 
matics Teacher, 32 (1939), 68 77. » 

Uli^vik, B. R.: New Materials and Equipment in the Teaching of Mathematics, 
School Science and Mathematics, 39 (1939), 432-142. 

WooDiiTNG, Maxie N., and Veka Sanford: “Enriched Teaching of Mathematics 
in the Junior and Semior High ScIkioI” (rev. ed ) (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938). 

In addition to these bibliographies it will be worth while to note some 

continuing sources of ideas for motivation in mathematics teaching. 
These appear currently as regular departments in certain journals. 

Among them the following ones can be very helpful: 

Clubs and Allied Activities, American Mathematical Monthly. (In each issue can 
be found accounts of programs and activities of mathematics clubs in various 
colleges.) 

Elem(‘ntary Problems and Solutions, American Mathematical Monthly. (Special 
problems and solutions appear in every issue. These problems presuppose 
two years of college mathematics.) 

Curiosa, Scripta Mathematica, (Descriptive accounts of mathematical curiosities 
appear in every issue.) 

Recreational Matlu'matics, Scripta Mathematica. (Descriptive accounts of 
mathematical games, puzzler, and other recreations appear in every issue.) 

The Problem Corner, The Pentagon. (Each issue contains a section given over 
to special problems and solutions.) 
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The Mathematical Scrapbook, The Pentagon, (Each issue contains a section 
made up of mathematical curiosa and miscellanea.) 

Topics for (^-hapter Programs, The Pentagon, (Each issue contains suggestions of 
topics for programs of mathematics clubs, and also topical bibliographies.) 
Problem Department, School Science and Mathematice. (Special problems and 
solutions appear in everj*' issue.) 

Notes from a Mathematics Claasroom, School Science and M athematice. (Sugges- 
tions on specific teaching pro})lcnis appear in nearly every issue.) 

Problems and Questions, Mathematics Magazine (formerly National Mathematics 
Magazine), (Special problems, questions, and solutions appear in nearly 
every issue.) 

The Art of Tcacdiing, The Mathematics Teacher, (Most issuers contain dc^scriptive 
and specific suggestions of teaching procedures rtjferred to particular classroom 
problems.) 

Aids to Teaching, The Mathematics Teacher, (Descriptions, discussions, and 
appraisal of various teaching aids for rnathcmaticp appear in every issue.) 
Miscellanea- —Mathematical, ilistoric^al, P(*dagogic.*il, The Mathematics Teacher, 
(A ^'swapping post” for all kinds of notes which add interest to mathematics 
teaching, this department is of recent origin but probablj” will appear hence- 
forth in every issue.) 

The following list brings together at this point a considerable numbf^r 
of detailed n^ferenccs which will be found helpful in locating materials 
dealing with mathematical (*hibs, programs, and recreations. The 
books include some which w(»re listed in the original edition of this 
book. The periodical reforencijs, on the other hand, include very few 
which were published before 1940. For (earlier references, the reader 
should consult the list in the original edition of this book or some of the 
other lists given above. 


Books 

Abbott, E. A.; ‘‘Flatland: A Romance i . Many Dimonsions” (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company). 

Abraham, R. M.: Diversions and Pastimes” (New York: E. P. Dutton & C/O., 
Inc.). 

: “Winter Nights Entertainment” (New York: E. P. Dutton & (Jo., Tnc.). 

Alliston, Norman: “Mathematical Snack Bar' (distribut'd by the ("heniical 
Publishing (Company, lint., Brooklyn; first published by W. Heffcr k Sons, 
Ltd., Cambridge, England). 

Anderson, Raymond W.: “Romping through Mathematics” (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc.) 

Andrews, W. S.: “Magic Squares and ('ubes” (La Salle, 111.; The Open ("ourt 
Publishing Company). 

Anonymous: “Fascinating Figure Puzzles” (.Detroit: Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company). 

Anonymous: “The Pursuit of Accuracy” Giancaster, Pa.: The Hamilton Watch 
Company). 
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Bakst, Aaron: “Mathematics— Its Magic and Mastwy” (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc.). 

Bau<, W. W. Rottse: “Mathematical Recreations and Essays” (New York: The 
Macmillan Company). 

: “String Figures, An Amusement for Everybody” (Cambridge, England* 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd.). 

— — and H. S. M. Coxeter: “Mathematical Recreations and Essays” (11th 
ed.) (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). 

Bell, Eric T.: “The Development of Mathematics” (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc.). 

: “The Magic of Numbers” (New York: McGraw-IIiU Book Company, Inc.), 

• Men of Mathematics” (New York: Simon aihl Schuster, Inc.). 

: “Numerology” (Baltimore; The Williams & Wilkins Company). 

Boon, F. C.: “A Companion to Elementary School Mathematics” (New York* 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc.). 

Royer, Lee Emerson: “An Introduction to Mathematics for Teachers” (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc.). 

: “Mathematics: An Historical Development” (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc.). 

Bradley, A. Day: “Mathematics of Air and Marine Navigation” (New York; 
American Book Oompany), 

Braodon, Claude F.: “The Beautiful Necessity” and “The lYozen Fountain” 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.). 

Bbbslich, E. R.: “Algebra an Interesting Language” and “Excursion in Mathe- 
matics” (Chicago: The Orthovis Company). ^ 

: “The Tochnicpie of Teaching Secondary-school Mathematics” (Chicago- 
University of Chicago Press), pp. 711-85. 

Brown, Joseph C,: “Easy Tricks with^jf^umbers ” (New York: Lincoln Engraving 
and Printing Corporation). 

Clark, M. L., W. A, Newlin, and E. A. Smothers: “Adventures of X” (Boston: 
D, C. Heath and Company). 

Collins, A. Frederick: “Fun with Figures" (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc.). 

DbMoroan, Augustus: “A Budget of Paradoxes” (La Salle, HI.; The Open Court 
Publishing Company). 

Dudbney, Henry E.: “Amusements in Mathematics” and “The Canterbury 
Puzzles” (New Y^ork: Thomas Nelson & Sons). 

• ‘‘Modem Puzzles” (Pluladelphia: Frederick A. Stokes Company). 

: “Puzzles and Curious Problems” (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons). 

Gamow, George: “One, two, three, • • • , infinity” (New York: The Viking Press 
Inc.). ’ 

Gibson, W. B.: “Brain Tests” (Boston; L. C. Page & Company). 

Heath, Royal Vale: “Mathcmagic” (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc.). 

Herold, Don: “How to Choose a Slide Rule” (illustrated pamphlet) (Hoboken 
N.J.: Keuffel A Esser Company). ’ 

Hooper, A.: “Makera of Mathematics” (New York: Random House). 

— : “The River Mathematics” (New York; Henry Holt and Company, Inc.). 

Hudson, Hilda P.; “Ruler and Compasses” (New York: Longmans, Green A 
Co., Inc.). 
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JoNiSBi BtTBTON W.: ^'lOleiueiitary Concepts of Mathexnatics” (New York; The 
Macmillan Company), pp. 147-154. 

JoNBS, S 1.; Mathematical Clubs and Recreations/^ ** Mathematical Nuts/* and 
Mathematical Wrinkles** (Nashville, Tcnii : published by the author). 

Kasnbr, Edward, and Javtes Nt^^MAN; ‘‘Mathematics and the Imagination*' 
(New York: Sunon and Schuster, Tnc ). 

Kraitchik, M.: “Mathematical Recreations" (New York: W. W. Norton A 
Company.) 

Licks, H E.: “Recreations in Mathematics" (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc.). 

Lieber, Hugh Gray, and Lilli \n R Lilblr: “The Education of T. C. Mits*' 
(New York: W. W. Noiton & Company) 

liOtLiN, Z. L., and Ida Mae IIlard* “Just foi Fun" (piivately published by tho 
authors at Lafayette, La ). 

TiOOMis, E S; “The Pytliagorean riuposilion** (2d od ) (Ann Aibor, Mich.: 
ICdwards Bros , Inc ). 

McKay, Herblrt: “Odd Numbcis, or Aiithmetic Revisited" (New York: The 
Macmillan C'ompany). 

McMahon, P. A : “New Matin uuitical Pastimes" (Ixindon* Cimbridge Univer- 
sity Press). 

Manning, II P • “The Fouilh Ihiuension Simply FAplained" (New York; Munn 
and C^o ) 

Merrill, H. A.; “Mathematical Lxcursions" (Boston Tlic Norwood Press). 

Me^lr, Jerome; “Ment il Whoopee* (iNew \ ork Simon and Schuster, Inc ) 

Minnick, J. II : “Teaching Malhcmitics m the Sioondary Schools'* (New \ork: 
Prentice- Hall, Inc ), pp 307 326 

Mott-Smiih, CJloit ut y: “Mathematical Pur/le^ for Beginners and Enthusiasts" 
(Philadelphia The Bl<ikislon ( oinp my). 

National Cbuneil of Teacheis of Matlumaties: Inrst, Thndj Kighthj Seventeenikf 
Eightanthj NnuUcnthj and TuLututh Ytarbools (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Tcacheis ( ollege ( olumbui Lnucisity). 

Northrup, E P.: “Riddles lu MatlumatKs A Book of Paradoxes (New \"ork: 
1), Van Nostrand (*onjpany, Inc ) 

Polya, G : “How to Solve It** (Pnnif bu , N J : Priiucton Univeisity Piess), 

Row, Sundara; “Geometiic l^]\crtises in Paper Folding*’ (La Salle, 111 : The Open 
Couit Publishing Goinpany). 

Rupert, Wiili\m W.: “famous GeometiKal Theorems and Pioblems" PartB 
I-IV (Boston: D (\ Heath and (*onipan>) 

Sanford, Vera: “A Shoit Ilistoiy of Mitheiuatiis" (Bostem: Houghton Miflflin 
Company), pp 175-170, 222-226. 

ScuAAF, William L.: “Mathematics -Our (Jreat Ilciitage" (New York: Harper & 
Brothers). 

Schorling, Rylligh: “Tho Teaching of Mathematics** (Ann Aibor, Mich.: The 
Ann Arbor Press). 

Schubert, TI.; Mathematical ICssa^s and Ron cations (lai Salle, 111.: The (>pcn 
Court Publishing Company) 

Sloane, T. O : “Rapid Arithmetic" (New Yoik- D Van Nostiand (‘ompany, Inc.). 

, J E Thompson, and 11 Y Lk as- “Speed and Fun with Figures" (New 

York; D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc ). 
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Smith, D. E. : Number Stories of Long Ago ” (Boston: Ginn & Company). 

and Jekuthiel Ginbbebo: “Numbers and Numerals” (New York: Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University). 

and W. D. Reeve: “The Teaching of Junior High ^hool Mathematics” 

(Boston: Ginn & Company), pp. 359-406. 

Smith, N. S.: “Designing with Wild Flowers” (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company). 

Steinhaus, H.: “Mathematical Snapshots” (New York: G. E. Stechert & Com- 
pany). 

Sykes, Mabel: “Source Problems in Geometry” (Boston: Allyn & Bacon). 

Weeks, Raymond: “The Boys’ Own Arithmetic” (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc.). 

White, William F.: “A Scrapbook of Elementary Mathematics” (l4a Salle, 111.; 
The Open (5ourt Publishing Company). 

Wolfe, H. E. : “ Introduction to Non-Euclidean Geometry (New York : The Dryden 
Press, Inc.). 

Woodring, Maxie, and Vera Sanford; “Enriched Teacliing of Mathematics 
in the Junior and Senior High School” (rev. ed.) (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Tcacliers College, Columbia University). 

World (Calendar Association: (Booklets and information about the proposed World 
C ■alcndar will be provided free upon retjuest to the World Calendar Associa- 
tion, Inc,, New York, N.Y.) 

Yates, Robert C,: “The Triscction Problem” (Baton Rouge, La.: The Franklin 
Press). 

Young, J. W, A.: “The Tiwdiing of Mathematics” (New York: Lougmaffis, Green 
& C^o., Inc.), pp. 163-169. 

Periodical References 

Adler, Irving: Theory and Practice (-lijaylet). The Mathematics Teacher^ 41 (May, 
1948), 218-220, 

: Fun with Mallicmatics (playlet), ihid,^ 42 (March, 1949), 153-155. 

Allendoerfer, B.: Coordinate Systems Projected on Blackboards, The Ameri- 
can Mathematical Monthly ^ 66 (November, 1949), 629-630. 

Anonymous: “It Tells How Often You Will Telephone” (poster: Hoav an icosa- 
hedron and the laws of chance help in planning telephone circuits) (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, 1949). 

Anonymous: “Can You Believe Your Eyes?” (poster containing some optical 
illusions) (Chicago: Felt and Tarrant Mfg. Co., Comptometer Division, 1735 
N. Paulina St., 1949). 

Anonymous: How to Torture Your Friends (excerpts from the (-ollection of Brain 
Twisters by Peter Storme and Paul Stryfe), Reader^ s Digest^ 39 (September, 
1941), 29. 

Anonymous: “How Long Is a Rod?” (colored pictorial folder giving a historical 
review of the evolution of the measurement of length) (Detroit: Ford Motor 
Company). 

Anonymous: 600 Men and a Machine, Time^ 64 (September 26, 1949), 65-66. 

Anonymous: Christmas Tree Oossword Puzzle, The McUhematica Teacher ^ 37 
(December, 1944), 338-339. 

Anonymous: Mathematical Songs, ihid.y 38 (March, 1945), 125. 
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Anonymous: A Mathematics Playlet, ibid., 38 (November, 1945), 809-313. 

Backus, A. D.: Trisecting That Angle, Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
33 (November, 1944), 390. 

Bacon, H. M.i High School Mathematics in Artillery Fire, The Mathemalics 
Teacher^ 35 (November, 1942), 299-306. 

Baravalle, H. von: Demonstration of Conic Sections and Skew Curves, with 
String Models, ihid,^ 39 (October, 1946), 284-287. 

: Centroids, ihid,^ 40 (May, 1947), 241-249. 

— : The Geometry of the Pentagon and the Golden Section, ihitLf 41 (January, 

1948), 22-31. 

Bell, Kate: Practical Applications of Alathcmatics to Forestry, Bulletin of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of Mathematics^ 16 (February, 1941), 42-43. 
(Several other articles discussing applications of mathematics to otlier helds 
appear in this issue.) 

* : Matln^matics and Christmas, The Mathematics Teacher, 37 (December, 

1944), 363-364. 

Blanche, Ernest E.: The Mathematics of Gambling, School Science and Mathe- 
niati(^s, 46 (March, 194(i), 217-227. 

: Dice Probabilities and the Game of ^‘Craps,*’ ibid,, 49 (November, 1949), 

625-630. 

Bixjck, William E.: Magic Squares and Cubes, ifrid,, 46 (December, 1945), 839 - 
850, 

Bon FIELD, C.: BonsviJJe, U.S.A.: General Mathematics Project, High School 
Journal, 31 (October, 1048), 157-lol. 

Bowie, Harold 10.: Developimmt of Interest and Skill in the Handling of Trino- 
mial Perfect Squares, The Mathematics Teacher, 36 (December, 1943), 376-377. 

Boyd, Rutherford: Mathematical Ideas in Design, Scripta M aXhemaiica, 14 
(June, 1948), 128-135. 

Boyer, L. E.: Appreciations in Arithmetic, Educational Method, 21 (January, 
1942), 199-202. 

Bradley, A. Day: The Mathematical Notebooks of Jaiiies Boone, Jr., Scripta 
Maihematica, 6 (December, 1939), 219-227. 

Burkholder, M.: Arithmetic Is Fun (primary level), American Childhood, 33 
(June, 1948), 16-17; 34 (September, HM8), 20-21. 

Burton, L. J., and E. A. IIedberg: Proofs for the Addition Formulae for Sines 
and Cosines, American Mathematical Monthly, 66 (August-September, 1949), 
471-473. 

Byrne, Lee: Can We Prove 2 plus 2 Equals 4? The M athematics Teacher, 39 
(April, 1946), 180-181. 

Camp, Chester C.: A Lesson on the Parabola, with Emphasis on Its Importance in 
Modern Life, ibid., 36 (February, 1942), 59-63. 

Carnahan, Walter IL: Mathematics an iiijj^sential of Culture, ibid., 41 (April, 
1948), 159-164. 

: lOnrichment of Mathematics Teaching, ibid,, 42 (January, 1049), 14-18. 

Chayt, Edna R.: It All Began Last Winter, ibid., 37 (March, 1944), 118-121. 

Colltton, John: A Graphical Solution of Some Common Problems, ibid., 39 
(December, 1946), 391. 

Colwell, Lewis W.: Exploring the Field of Pythagorean Number, School Science 
and Mathematics, 40 (October, 1940), 619-627. 
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CoBLiSB, John J, and Joseph J. Urbancek: The Law of Tangents, ibid.^ 40 
(October, 1940), 664-666. 

CoxTBT, Nathan ALTSHiMiBB: Mathematics in the History of Civilization, The 
Maihematice Teacher^ 41 (March, 1948), 104-111. 

Covet, Euzabeth Baker: Outgrowth of a Philosophical Approach to the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics, ibid., 42 (March, 1949), 138-142. 

Culver, Carol: The Adventures of Little An Alysis (poem), thtd., 32 (December 
1939), 367. 

Davis, Harry M«: Mathematical Machines, Scientific AmeHcan, 180 (April, 1949), 
28-39. 

Davis, H. T.: Archimedes and Mathematics, School Science and Mathematics, 44 
(February and March, 1944), 136-145, 213-22ir. 

Davis, Kenneth S.: Geometry for Everyone, The Maihemaiics 2'eacher, 36 (Feb- 
ruary, 1942), 64-67. 

Denbow, Carl: Traders and Trappers (playlet), ilnd., 34 (Februaiy, 1041), 61-65. 
Dorwart, Harold L.: Matheinatics - Queen and TTandinai(l(‘n, School and Society, 
60 (October 14, 1944), 241-243. 

; The Character of Mathematics, The ScUntiJic Monthly, 60 (March, 1945), 

177-180. 

Escott, Edward Brind: Amicable Numbers, Siripfa MathemeUita, 12 (March, 
1946), 61-72. 

Fisher, Genevieve Herriott: A Mathematics Assembly Piogiam, Bulletin of the 
Kansas Association of Teachets of MathemaUcs, 20 (Oetober, 1915), 5 7. 

Fox, Morlet F.: The Sun-dial, School Science and Mathematics, 49 (Oetober, 
1949), 566-557. ♦ 

Freedman, Benedict: The Four Number Game, Scripta Matheniatica, 14 (March, 
1948), 35-47. 

Freeman, J. F.: To Trisect an Angle, Industiial Arts ami Vocational Educatum, 
33 (February, 1944), 80. ^ 

Friedman, Bernard: A Matheinatieb Tournament, School Science and Mathe- 
matics, 42 (June, 1942), 523. 

Funkbnbusch, WiTxiAM, and Edwin Ea<jle: Hypi'r-spaeial Tit-Tat-Toe, or 
Tit-Tat-Too in Four Dimenbions, National Mathematics Magazine, 19 (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 119-122. 

Gabriel, Carl, and Edward Rykowski: A Finite Geometry of Twenty-five 
Points, The Pentagon, 9 (Fall, 1919), 21-25. 

Gallager, Sheldon M.: How to Make Contour Maps, Popular Science, 166 
(September, 1949), 180-184. 

GaIjLAGHER, J. E.: Insurance: An Informational Problem Unit, Education, 66 
(April, 1945), 47(F474. 

Gardner, Martin: Mathematical Card Tricks, Scripta M athematica, 14 (June, 

1948) , 99-111. 

Oloden, a.: Magic Squares and Multigrado Chains, ibid., 12 (September, 1946), 
225-226. 

Goldberg, Oscar: On Numbers in the Bible, ibid., 12 (September, 1946), 231-232. 
Qoldblatt, Ramona II.: Ramifications in Cryptography, 3’Ac Pentagon, 9 (Fall, 

1949) , 11-14. 

Goodrich, M. T.: Mathematics in Nature (poem), The Mathematics Teacher, 39 
(April, 1946), 179. 
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: The Use of Mathematics in the Beautification of School and Home 
Grounds, School Science and M aihernatics, 46 (April, 1946), 313-317. 

Gowan, John Curtis: Mathematics Skit (playlet), The Malhematice Teacher, 36 
(April, 1943), 169-170. 

Graham, P, H.: The Student Who “Pound Himself** in Mathematics, School and 
Society, 64 (September 27, 1941), 249-250. 

Haneii, WenoaiJj W.: Mathematics Takes a Holiday, The Mcdheniatics Teacher, 

39 (February, 1946), 86. 

Heard, Ida Mae: Vitalizing Mathematics through Classroom Atmosphere, ibid., 
36 (December, 1942), 365-368. 

Hiudbbrandt, E. II. C.; Mathematical Games, Stunts, and Recreations, American 
Mathemcdical Monthly, 47 (April, 1940), 236-239. 

Janes, W. C.: Mixtures (radio talk), Bulletin of the Kansan Associntion of Teachers 
of Mathematics, 19 (February, 1945), 36-38. 

Jkrbert, A. R.: The Picnic Problem, I'he Malhcmatics Teacher, 36 (April, 1943), 
187. 

: Mathematics: A Cultural Subject, School Science and Mathematics 44 

(June, 1944), 541-544. 

— . Think of a Number, ibid., 44 (October, 1044), 621-628. 

JoKFE, JuDATT A.: 01(1 and New Proofs of the Pythagorean Theorem, Scripta 
Mathematira, 14 (June, 1048), 127. 

Kadushin, J.: Matliematies in Present Day Industry, 7he Mathematics Teacher, 
36 (October, 1942), 260-264. 

Keesucr, Karl R.: Vocabulary in Plane Geometry, ibid,, 36 (November, 1942), 
331. 

Lehmann, PauFj W.: A Math Circus (assembly program). School Science and 
Mathematics, 47 (June, 1947), 560-563. 

Lbskow, Olia^e: The Cubic (playlet), The Mathematics 7'eacher, 36 (November, 
1943), 312-316. 

Lix)yd, D. B.: Mathematics — An Ode to the Queen of the Sciences ^oem), ibid., 

40 (April, 1947), 189. 

: A Golden Decade of Popular Mathematics (an extensive and extremely 

valuable classified bibliography of books and articles on mathematics, having 
special appeal to popular interest), ihi'K, 41 (May, 1948), 210-217. 

liOCKE, L. Leland: A Royal Road io Geometry — A Book Old Enough to Be Con- 
sidered New, Scripta Mathematica, 8 (March, 1941), 34-42. 

Loomis, Hiram B.: Pandiagonal Magic Squares and Their Relatives, School 
Science and Mathematics, 44 (December, 1944), 831-838. 

. Pandiagonal Magic Sciuares on Square Bases, and Their Transformations, 

ibid., 46 (April, 1945), 315-322. 

Lorentz, Floyd S.: Trisection of the Anghs iMd., 47 (March, 1947), 255-257. 

McAdams, II. T.: The Sieve of Eratosthenes and the Mobius Strip, American 
Maihemaiical Monthly, 65 (May, 1948), 308. 

Minner, Naomi: A Formula for Determining Hybrid Ratios, School Science and 
Mathematics, 49 (O(^tobcr, 1949), 537-538. 

Montgomery, Alice: Geometry (poem), The Mathematics Teacher, 36 (January, 
1942), 4. 

Montgomery, Gaylord C.: VTiat Docs It Cost to Own and Operate an Auto- 
mobile? ibid., 36 (January, 1942), 15-17. 
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Moobb, Lillian: Flying High, iMcl,, 87 (January, 1944), 17-20. 

Myers, June: Poems, ihid., 86 (March, 1943), 125. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Commission on Post-War Plans: 
Guidance Report, tbid., 40 (November, 1947), 315-339. 

Norris, Ruby: The Use of Puzzles and Other Recreational Aids in the Teaching 
of Mathematics, Bulletin of the Kansas Assonation of Teachers of MaihemaLicSf 
22 (April, 1948), 65-56. 

Nygaaru, P. H. : Dictoforms, School Science and Mathematics, 49 (March and April, 
1949), 197-198, 328. 

Oman, Iva D.: Geometry Jingles (i)oem). The Malhemaiics Teacher, 40 (April, 
1947), 171. 

Otis, Arthur: Mathematics and Science in Aeronautics, ihid., 35 (March, 1942), 
102 - 111 . 

Palmer, Bertha Weir: School Situations Vitalize Mathematics, ibid,, 37 (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 373-374. 

Person, Ruth: Junior High School Mathematics Clubs, ibid., 34 (May, 1941), 
228 -229. 

Pfeiffer, John: The Machine That Plays Gin Rummy, Science Illustrated, 4 
(March, 1949), 46 ff. 

Phalen, H. R.: Hugh Jones and Octave Computation, American Mathematical 
Monthly, 66 (August-September, 1949), 461 465. 

PiUKETT, Hale: Air Navigation, The Mathemaiics Teacher, 36 (March, 1913), 
109-113. 

PoRGES, Arthur: Filling a Square with Circles, School Science and M aihemalics, 
46 (December, 1945). 858 861. * 

Porterfield, Jacob M.: Fun for the Mathematics Club, The Maihf mattes T cachet , 
37 (December, 1944), 354-357. 

Posey, L. R.: The Psalm of Mathemaitics (jxtem), School Science and Mathematics, 
48 (March, 1948), 225. 

Pointer, Mary A.: Trends in Teaching Mathemaiics, ibid., 42 (February, 1942), 
109-115. 

Potwine, Elizabeth B.; Bobb> lioarns His Numerals (playlet), The Mathematics 
Teacher, 36 (January, 1943), 29-33. 

Price, G. Bailey: Careers in Mathematics, Bulletin of the Kansas Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 22 (October, 1947), 3-10. 

Price, H. Vernon: Mathematics Clubs, The Maikemaiics Teacher. 32 (November, 
1939), 324. 

Price, Irene: 1 Doubt It — A Mathematical Card Game, American Mathematical 
Monthly, 49 ^^February, 1942), 117. 

Read, Cecil B.: Fun and Fact with Figures, Bulletin of the Kansas Assoctaiion 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 16 ('December, 1940), 32-34. 

Reid, Noma Peari.: Archimedes, a Mathematical Genius, School Science and 
Mathematics, 41 (March, 1941), 211-219. 

Reiffel, Dorothea: Elements of Lewis Carroll, The Pentagon, 9 (Fall, 1949), 
15-20. 

Reynolds, Joseph B.: The Mathematics of a Nut Cutter, National Mathematics 
Magazine, 19 (January, 1945), 159-162, 

Ridout, Theodore C.: The Mathematical Behavior of Minerals, The Mathematics 
Teacher, 42 (February, 1949), 88-90. 
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Rcmnira, Thkodobb R.: Relations Inherent in the Gregorian CalendaTi ibid.t 
8» (April, 1946), 168-171. 

Saut, CHABiiBS R.: The Habitat of Geometric Forms, tbtd., 86 (November, 1942), 

ScHAAF| William L. : Mathematical Curiosities and Hoaxes, ScripUi Mathematical 
6 (Mareli, 1939), 49—55. 

: List of Works on Mathematical Recreations, 10 (October, 1944), 

192-200, 

SrnoR, Harby: Enriching Plane Geometry with Air Navigation, The MathematicB 
Teacher y 37 (October, 1944), 254-257. 

Sc'HREiBER, Edwin W.: Mathematical Snapshots, School Science and Mathematics, 
43 (December, 1943), 795-799. 

Shaw, J. B.: Kaleidoscopic Rhythms, Smpta Mathemattia, 12 (June, 1946), 101- 

111 . 

Shea, John J.: Mr. Chips Teaches Geometry, School Science and Mathematics, 
40 (November, 1Q40), 720-720. 

Sister Agnes: The Aftermath (a classroom game), thtd , 49 (Janury, 1949), 31-32. 

Sleight, E. R.: Early English Arithmetics, National Mathematics Magazine, 16 
(January, 1942), 198-215. 

: The Art of Nombryng, The Mather latics Teacher, 36 (March, 1942), 

112-116. 

: The Oiigin and Development of Tables of Weight, Length, and Time, 

National Mathematics Magazine, 19 (February, 1945), 236-243. 

Sleight, Norma: Arches through the Ages, School Science and Mcdhematics, 46 
(January, 19t5), 21-25. 

: Conics Are Fun, ibuL, 46 (December, 1945), 787-791, 

: Moie Fun with Comes, ibid,, 47 (Apiil, 1947), 303-304. 

Smith, Alice E : Snoi^ White and the Seven Dwaiwes (playlet), The Mathematics 
Teacher, 37 (January, 1944), 27 30. 

Smith, I., and F. W. Hoovlr: Math Payoff, School Adivtiies, 16 (April, 1944), 
275-276. 

Smith, Jessie RosEiiLF* A Mat nematics Workroom for the Senior High School, 
The Mathematics Teat her, 38 (March, 1915), 126-129. 

: Ooss-figure Puzzle, School S'lcn e and Mathematics, 46 (June, 1945), 

576-678. 

Sperks, Marie W.: The Deteiminatioii of Taxes in the Community (play), ibid., 
48 (May, 1942), 454-462. 

Sperry, A, B.: Matheraaties in Geology, Bulletin of the Kansas Association of 
Teachers of Maiheinatics, 16 (April, 1941), 65 6b. 
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The Use of Multisensory Aids. In their efforts to put increased 
meaning and interest into work in ma(hematic.s, teachers arc drawing 
more and more heavily upon devices which havt* direct sensory appeal 
and which at the same time exhibit or clarify mathematical eoncept.s 
and relationships. Pictures, posters, drawings, charts, models, instru- 
ments, slides, silent and sound motion pictures, demonstrations, 
projects, exhibits, club programs, and even the radio are examples of 
such devices. The proper use of such leaching aids has complete 
psychological justification, and the experience of the armed forces 
during World War II in the use of concrete instructional aids provides 
indubitable evidence of their effectiveness. Ideas are almost invari- 
ably cleared and strengthened by concrete illustration or demonstra- 
tion, and interest usually accompanies understanding. There can be 
no doubt that the well-considered use of good and appropriate multi- 
sensory aids in teaching mathematics wiU pay good educational 
dividends. 

Of course, the use of sensory aids in teaching is not a new thing. 
Indeed all teaching has always involved the communication of ideas 
through the senses either orally through the medium of speech or 
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visually by use of written or printed material. Textbooks, writing 
materials, and the blackboard, all of which are sensory aids, have long 
been regarded as indispensable equipment for mathematics classes. 
Nor has the use of sensory aids in teaching mathematics been limited 
to verbalization. For many years resourceful teachers have used 
models, instruments, drawings, and other devices to stimulate interest 
and facilitate learning. Augmented by the development of new means 
for auditory and visual presentation and by a sounder appreciation of 
how children Icam, there has been over the past half century a grad- 
ually widening interest in this aspect of teaching. But for a long time 
the potential values of these supplementary devices were fully realized 
only by exceptional teachers, and only recently has there been a con- 
certed effort among leaders in mathematical education to alert all 
teachers to these possibilities. 

The most comprehensive and significant step in this direction has 
been the publication in 1945, by the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, of its Eighteenth Yearbook entitled Multi-Sensory Aidsin 
the Teaching of Mathematics. This book was the culmination of a 
movement which began to take definite form at a meeting of the 
National Council in 1937 and which was carried on in subsequent 
3 'ears under the stimulation and direction of the Council’s Visual Aids 
Committee and, later, its Committee on Multi-Sensory Aids. It is a 
book of r<'al professional significance to teachers of mathematics, owing 
to the fact that it contains many concrete suggestions for practical 
classroom use. Furthermore, its two appendices contain short 
descriptions and excellent illustrations of individual models and teach- 
ing devices, an annotated I ddiogi’aphy of about .500 books and periodi- 
cals, and a list of available films and film strips. This Yearbook is one 
of the best available sources of idea.* and helps for the construction and 
use of multisensory aids in the teacling of mathematics. It has prob- 
ably contributed materially to a growing interest in the u.se of multi- 
sensory aids not only among classroom teachers but also among 
producers and manufacturers of instnictional aids. 

Evidence that increasing attention is being given to this develop- 
ment can be found in the cont.onfc'' of recent professional journals; in 
the programs of clubs and associations of mathematics teachers ; in the 
programs and activities of mathematics workshops and institutes; and 
in the accelerated activities of commercial manufacturers of instru- 
ments, mechanical aids, models, classroom and field equipment, slides, 
films, projection equipment, and other audiovisual aids. It can also 
be found in the growing adypcapy.for the. inclusipn.of trainipig in sqc^ 
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laboratory methods and field work in the collegiate programs of those 
who are preparing to teach mathematics. 

. . . The future teachers of mathematics will make use of sensory aids in their 
own study of college mathematics. They must also loara the proper use of 
such aids in the teaching of high school mathematics. . . . We can expect 
that many teachers will continue their education while in service, and for 
these we can create courses in audio-visual education. But to some extent, 
we must provide an adequate coverage of methods of sensory education in the 
four year [college] program. . . . 

There remains the problem of additional training'in the use of multisensory 
aids in the high school instruction. These aids and the theory of value and 
place in the curriculum could be a part of the “methods course.” They can 
also be treated in part in courses on the history of mathematics. . . . [but] 
Does not the ideal use of multisensory aids in the teaching of mathematics lie 
in the mathematics laboratory? In the laboratory will be found all the 
measuring instruments, as well as material for constructing simple instru- 
ments; calculating devices of all sorts; geometrical models both fixed and with 
movable parts; models showing relations under variance, and also invariant 
properties; surveying and astronomical instruments of all kinds; drawing 
boards and drawing instruments; charts and globes; and any additional 
devices that can be used to exemplify mathematical principles.^ 

It must be admitted that there are limitations and handicaps to the 
use of multisensory aids in mathematics classes. It should never be 
forgotten that they arc aids to teaching, not substitutes for teaching. 
Few if any material aids are completely self-teaching. Moreover, 
unless careful planning precedes activities which involve the use of 
instruments or material aids, and unless the plan envisions for these 
aids very definite and particular mathematical contributions, their use 
might easily degenerate into just a sort of entertainment. Whatever 
topic is under consideration and whatever devices are used, the teacher 
himself must bear the responsibility for seeing that the mathematical 
objectives are attained. 

In addition to this pedagogical limitation there are certain very real 
practical handicaps which cannot be disregarded or simply wished 
away. One study, recently reported, lists the main obstacles to the 
use of multisensory aids in mathematics as lack of time, lack of money, 
lack of information about teaching aids, and lack of facilities fur using 
some teaching aids (especially films and aids requiring projection 

* Howard F. Fchr, The Place of Multisensory Aids in the Teacher Training 
Program, The MaXhenuAtce Teacher, 40 (1947), 212-216. 
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equipment).' These are all understandable^ and it is not to be 
expected that these handicaps can be completely removed. Some 
very desirable equipment and facilities will continue to be expensive, 
and it is to be feared that heavy routine teaching loads will continue to 
make correspondingly heavy demands upon the time of teachers. But 
alert teachers can at least become well informed about multisensory 
teaching aids and their uses through their professional reading and by 
attendance at meetings where these things are discussed, exhibited, 
and demonstrated. Once they become aw^arc of how many teaching 
aids can be made or collected at no cost or else can be purchased at 
little expense, they can see that it is possible to provide for themselves 
many useful devices to make their work more interesting and more 
effective than it might otherwise be. The following list of selected 
references, most of which have been published in the past ten years, is 
offered in the hope that it may provide some immediate help in this 
direction. 

Recent References on Multisensory Aids in Mathematics 

Ahrendt, M. H.: a General Method for the C’onstruction of a Mechanical Inver- 
sor, The Mathematics Teathfr^ 37 (February, 1041), 75-80. 

Anonymous: New Film C^utalog, 38 (Apiil, 1015), 186. 

Anonymous: Geometric Models Kit, 42 (May, 1019), 253. 

Archer, Ali^bne, Miles C. Hartley, and Vbryl S('hijlt: ‘'Plane Geometry 
Experiments” (New York: D. Van Nostrand C\)Tnpany, Ine., 1049). 
Baravalle, H. von,: Deinonstratkm of C'onie »Seetions and Skew (^urves with 
String Models, The Mathematics Teacher, 39 (Odober, 1046), 284-287. 
Blank, Laura: Teacliing Mathematics in Technicolor, ibid., 41 (May, 1948), 
229-231. 

Bloss, E.: The Audio-visual Way to Number Learnings, Educational Ecrcen, 27 
(December, 1048), 404-405. 

Breblich, El. R.: ‘‘Elxcurbion in Mathematics” (New Yoik: New&uii and Company, 
1938). 

Brown, H. EImmeti’: A Science Teacher liooks at the ( ’las'>io(»in \\\m, School Science 
and Mathematics, 39 (April, 1939), 342-351. 

Burg, RobertL., and Walter V. Burg: The Slide Rule Watch, itmL, 42 (January, 
1942), 72-74. 

Burns, E'rancbs M.: The Use of Models in the Ty aching of Plane Geometry, The 
Mathematics Teacher, 37 (October, 1944), 272 277. 

Committee on Evaluation of Films and 1 M .trips: Report of Purposes and Activi- 
ties, ibid,, 42 (October, 1949), 311 312 

Cunningham, John G.: The Geometric (liiistiiias Tree, ibid.^ 41 (December, 
1948), 368. 

Dale, Edgar: “Audio-visual Methods in Teaching” (New York: The Dryden 
Press, Inc., 1946), pp. 316-336. 

* Henry W. Syei and Peter J. Tngeneri, Multi-sensory Aids in Mathematics^ 
School Science and Mathematics, 49 (1949), 134-140. 
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SusiOBT, Nobma: Arches through the Ages, School Science and MathemaiicB, 45 
(January, 1945), 21-25. 

: An Experiment in the Use of Graph Papers, The Mathematics Teacher, 86 

(February, 1942), 84-87. 

Spsncer, Walter A.: “Basic Principles of Analytic Geometry “ (Chicago: The 
Orthovis Company, 1939). 

Spitzbb, Hebsert F. : A Device as an Aid in Teaching the Idea of Tens, School 
Science and Mathematics ^ 42 (January, 1942), 65-68. 

Steinhaus, n.: “Mathematical Snapshots” (New York: G, E. Stechert & Com- 
pany, 1939). 

Strutk, Adrian: Drawing with Ruler and Paper, School Science and Mathematics, 
45 (March, 1945), 211-214. 

Ster, Henbt W.: The Effects of Military Training upon General Education, 
The Mathematics Teacher, 39 (January, 1946), 3-16. 

and Peter J. Ingeneri: Multi-sensory Aids in Mathematics, School 

Science and Mathematics, 49 (February, 1919), 134-140. 

and Donovan Johnson: Aids to Teaching, The Mathematics Teacher, (A 

series of discussions of booklets, charts, picturi^s, films, film strips, models, 
instruments, equipment, and otlier teaching aids for mathematics. These 
discussions contain descriptions, reviews, apiiraisal, and source references of 
these teaching aids. The series began in February, 1948, as a regular depart- 
ment of The Mathematics Teacher,) 

Thompson, Gail If.: The Visualizcr, The California Mathematics Council BtUlelin, 
7 (May, 1949), 3-5. 

Tice, Charles B.: Multi-sensory Aids in Teaching Mathematics, BvlleSn of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of Mathematics, 21 (February, 1947), 43-45. 
Urbancek, Joseph J.: New Teaching Aids, Chicago Schools Journal, 30 (June, 
1949), 307. 

Ward, James A.: A Wax Works Show| The Mathematics Teacher, 84 (October, 
1941), 266-268. 

Wasser, Sara Belle: An Experiment in Field Mathematics, Bulletin of the Kansas 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics, 13 (February, 1939), 7-8. 

Whitman, E. A.: The Use of Models While Teaching Triple Integration, American 
MatheTnatical Monthly, 48 (January, 1941), 45-48. 

: The Film — A Triple Iiitegial, ibid,, 49 (July, 1942), 399-400. 

Yates, Robert C.: The Angle Ruler, the Marked Ruler, and tlie Carpenter’s 
Square, National Mathematics Magazine, 16 (November, 1940), 61-73. 

: “Geometrical Tools— A Mathematical Sketch and Model Book” (St. 

Louis: Educational Publishers, 1949). 

— : A Grooved Mechanism, The Mathematics Teacher, 87 (January, 1944), 

23-26. 

Young, P. M.: Nomograms, School Science and Mathematics, 47 (June, 1947), 
521-525. 

A Final Word. The means and devices which have been discussed 
in the foregoing pages will be found helpful in stimulating and main- 
talining interest in mathematics. In themselves, however, they cannot 
be regarded as panaceas or guarantees. In the last analysis the first 
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and greatest factor in creating interest is a sympathetic, well-inf os^med^ 
competent, and inspiring teacher. Not all the devices in the world can 
bear the fruit of a continuing and enthusiastic student interest if they 
are grafted upon the dead stump of instruction in the hands of an 
incompetent or uninterested teacher. The truly inspiring teacher 
must first of all be thoroughly grounded in the subject matter of mathe- 
matics, well beyond the level of any material which he is expected to 
teach, in order that he may inspire the confidence and respect of his 
students. He must have a sympathetic understanding of their diffi- 
culties and must be always ready and willing to offer proper guidance 
and stimulation. 

Finally he must have an enthusiastic interest in his subject and in 
teaching it. lie must believe in its values and its contribution to the 
educational well-being of the students. Enthusiasm is contagious, 
and sane enthusiasm backed by sympathetic and enlightened com- 
petence is the only real guarantee of the effective maintenance of stu- 
dent interest. Devices are helpful but they are not sufficient unto the 
task. The inspiring teacher is the real sine qua non. 

Exercises 

1. Construct a piocjc of dciroiistraiion apparatus to illustrate the principle 
that all angles inscribed in a given segment of a circle are equal. 

2. Assume that you havcj been asked to present a 20-ininiite talk to a ninth- 
grade mathematics club. Select an appropriate topic, outline your talk, and be 
prepared to give it orally. 

3. Present an annotated bibliography of references on mathematics clubs. 

4. Do you think that a more extensive use of mathematical contests within or 
between classes or schools would serve to increase intcrcsli in mathematics? How 
would you plan for such a cont(;st? 

5. Make a detailed plan for carrying on a sidectcd field problem with a class of 
30 seventh-grade students. Submit thi-’ plan for criticism. 

6. Describe several exercises involving field work which could be used with a 
class in junior or senior high school and which you think would increase the mterest 
of the students in their work in matlicmatics. 

7. Prepare an outline and summary of the Guidance Pamphlet published by 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Explain in some detail how 
this pamphlet could be useful as a means of motivation. 

8. Much is being said these days about using motion pictures, film strips, and 
other multiscnsory aids as means of stimulating interest in mathematics. Discuss 
the advantages and also the limitations involved in the use of these aids. 

. 9, Consult the Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, and prepare a talk on the development and use of surveying 
instruments. 

10. Most students arc keenly interested in puzzle-type problems even thou^ 
these may have no apparent applications. Do you think this would justify the 
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MEANS TO EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION 

Effective instruction cannot be guaranteed by any single simple 
formula. It goes mthout saying that, if instruction is to be really 
effective, the subject matter must be selected and organized in such a 
way as to make it appropriate and suited to the age and intellectual 
development of the students. Further than this, it must be presented 
in an understandable and interesting way, and there must be provision 
for ample practice. Skills and concepts on(‘e developed must be main- 
tained through reapplication and not allowed to deteriorate through 
disuse. Since students do not learn with equal facility nor at ecpial 
rates, there must be provision for individual differences. If the 
instruction is to attain a maximum of usefulness, it must be carried on 
with the deliberate purpose of securing a maximum of transfer ^nd in 
such a way that the relation of mathematics to other fields of learning 
and activity is made manifest. These considerations involve careful 
planning and adequate testing of .outcomes. 

Three Fundamental Problems * of Instruction in Mathematics. 
Mathematics is a cumulative and a continuously expanding subject 
both in its theory and its applications. At eveiy stage the* teacher of 
mathematics is confronted with three basic problems, inz., (1) helping 
the students to develop understanding and mastery of new concepts, 
principles, relationships, and skills; (2) helping them to maintain under- 
standings and skills already attained; and (3) helping them to secure 
maximum transfer of learning to their social environment. These 
three phases of teaching should be interwoven as far as possible into a 
unified instructional program, but their implications arc essentially dis- 
tinct and supplemental rather than identical. The teaching of new 
material necessarily draws upon the already established background as 
a frame of reference, and to this extent serves as a means of main- 
tenance, but such maintenance is relatively incidental to the mastery of 
the new material and must be so regarded. Adequate maintenance 
and maximum transfer, especially of skills, cannot be assured by inci- 
dental contacts but require an instructional program designed especially 
for their attainment. 
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TEACHING FOR UNDERSTANDING: DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHING 

As generally conceived, the foremost problem of direct instruction 
in secondary-school mathematics is the teaching of new material. It 
is this phase of instruction that makes the heaviest demand upon the 
skill and artistry of the teacher. The primary jobs are to explain, to 
make clear, to challenge, to guide to discovery, to develop understand- 
ing. In order to meet these responsibilities, the teacher not only needs 
to consider the logical relationships involved in the unit or topic but 
must also be keenly aware of the relation of the new' concepts to the 
e.xperiential background of the students. He must also be able to 
anticipate probable difficulties and to detect and clear up actual diffi- 
culties as they occur in the course of the development. He must be 
able and w illing continually to view the unfolding and (to the students) 
unfamiliar subject matter not merely througli his own experienced eyes 
but from the standpoint of immature students to whom it is all new and 
strange. 

Inventory and Preview. Effective instruction requires that time 
shall not be wasted and that interest shall be stimulated and conserved. 
Wlicn new work is taken up with a class the assumption is generally 
tacitly made that the students are all entirely unfamiliar with the new 
materials which they are to study, but this is not always the case. It 
not infrequently happens, especially in some of the junior-high-school 
work, that the students will already have acquired some acquaintance 
with certain parts of the material presented in the textbooks. In 
some cases they will be found to have a fair degree of mastery of the 
supposedly new' concepl and procedures. It is both wasteful of time 
and deleterious to the maintenance of intere.'At to go through the 
motions of teaching students things with which they are already 
familiar. They become restless and impatient. Attention wanders, 
disciplinary difficulties are likely to be created, and the whole atmos- 
phere of the class situation is rendered unfavorable to effective learning. 

Therefore, before planning the work of a new course or a new unit, 
it is desirable that the teacher find out in the begiiming as much as he 
can about the students’ background with reference to such abilities and 
information as will be required in toe new w'ork. This may be done 
sometimes by means of oral questioning and discussion, while in other 
cases suitable written inventory tests will be more satisfactory.^ Such 
tests are discussed and illustrated in Chap. VIII. By means of a 

* E. R. Breslich, '*The Technique of Teaching Secondary-school Mathematics” 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 4:-ll. 
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prelinunaly inveBtigation of this nature the teacher will be in a position 
to proceed intelligently in building up necessary backgrounds and in 
presenting the new work to the class in an elTective manner. 

In presenting a new unit of work, it is important that the students be 
given at the outset a preview of the unit as a whole in order that they 
may get a perspective of the major ideas, issues, and principles in the 
unit and of the relations of these to each other, to the unit as a whole, 
and to the previous parts of the work. Not only does a preview of this 
sort give meaning and relevance to the larger ideas of the imit, but it 
gives significance and motive to the detailed^study which must make 
up a major part of the students’ work in the mastery of the unit. 
Teachers of mathematics have generally failed to recognize the impor- 
tance of the preview as a part of instructional procedure. All too often 
new work is taken iip detail by detail, just as it appears in the textbook, 
with little thought of relating the details to the structure of the unit as 
a whole. It is safe to say that this is partly responsible for much of the 
current dissatisfaction with the mathematics courses in our schools. 

The preview should generally be given in the form of a well-organized 
talk by the teacher. It should not be a long talk iHscuuse the span of 
concentrated attention for most students of secondary-school age is not 
great. Moreover, the purpose for which it is given docs not Squire a 
lengthy discussion and would, in fact, be defeated by too much atten- 
tion to detail since this would tend to obscure the larger principles. 
The teacher should present the h!(eas that he wishes to emphasize in a 
consecutive account in which clear concise statements would be embel- 
lished by supplementary discussion only insofar as it will aid in making 
the statements definite and understandable to the students. TXiring 
this preview the students should be mainly in the role of listeners. 
Interruptions and questions should not be prohibited, of course, but for 
the most part students should be urged to defer their questions imtil 
the conclusion of the teacher’s discussion in order to avoid interrupting 
the continuity of thought, which is a most important feature of this 
phase of instruction. The preview offers great possibilities for stimu- 
lating the curiosity and interest of the students and for helping them to 
cultivate the art of being good listeners. It should generally be fol- 
lowed by a brief test to determine how effective the presentation has 
been and whether there is need for rediscussion of the outline before 
the class proceeds to a detailed study of the unit. 

General Methods of Teaching New Material : The Lecture Method. 
No mere lecture procedure such as is commonly used in college classes 
will suffice for the job of teaching secondary-school mathematics. It 
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is a common fault of teachers to employ too extensively the method of 
“telling" or of giving a coherent discussion of a topic and then to pro- 
ceed as if on the assumption that the discussion has been completely 
understood and followed by the students. This assumption, however, 
is almost never justified. Secondary-school students are seldom able 
to assimilate adequately and immediately any lengthy one-sided 
teacher-given discussion of unfamiliar subject matter. Points of dif- 
ficulty will inevitably arise, and, unless these are cleared up promptly, 
they Avill fail to register vith the students; failure to get these points 
cleared up may easily result in blocking the understanding of the sub- 
sequent parts of the discussion. 

This does not mean that “telling” is always and entirely out of 
place. On the contrary, there are many times when judicious telling 
or explanation may be not only pioper and valuable but absolutely 
necessary, as, for example, in making clear tKe meaning of new terms 
and concepts. Such use of the “telling” or lecture method in second- 
ary-school mathematics, however, should generally take the form of 
explanations or illustrations, and these should not be protracted longer 
than necessary. Moreover, the discussion should not be one-sided. 
It should l>e intersperbed with frequent questions by the teacher who 
should also strive to elicit questions and contributions from the class. 

It is not always easy to get students to raise questions because all too 
often the difficulties w’hich arise in their minds are not well enou^ 
defined to enable the students to put them into words. Many students 
are quite sensitive about appearing slow of jierception or “dumb” in 
the eyes of their classmates, and, rather than run the risk of embarrass- 
ment, they commonly let these matters pass in silence. For no better 
reasons than these, students will frequently allow statements to go 
unchallenged even though the> do not understand them. Such 
barriers to freedom of inquiry on the part of the students can be br<Aen 
down only by tact and sympathetic encouragement. The teacher 
should never resent an interruption of discussion when the interruption 
is caused by the raising of a legitimate question or inquiry. On the 
contrary, students should be given every encouragement to raise such 
questions at any time when they are unable to follow the discussion 
clearly. 

At best, however, students cannot be depended upon to bring up all 
points which may need special attention in the course of a discussion or 
explanation. The teacher must anticipate these as far as possible and 
be always alert to detect them as they become apparent. This can 
often be done by noting the puzzled expressions on the faces of the 
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sstudents even though they may not actually raise questions. Always 
at such times, and frequently in any case, the teacher should check the 
understanding of the discussion by means of questions addressed to 
members of the class, and at the completion of the discussion of any 
new topic a check test of some sort should be given before passing on to 
other activities. Merely to present a finished discussion, closing with 
some such general question as “Is that clear to all of you?” or “Are 
there any questions?” is entirely inadequate. The silence with which 
sudr a question is generally received is absolutely no assurance that the 
class has followed the discussion at all, though as a rule this interpreta- 
tion is wrongfully placed upon it. It may mean simply that the stu- 
dents have not followed the discuission well enough even to be able to 
lask intelligent questions about it. 

The Heuristic Method. In contrast to the lecture method there are 
Certain other ways of presenting neu material which aim to avoid the 
shortcomings of the leclurc method. Thc.se have iM'cn discussed 
adequately in other books,' but for the convenience of the reader they 
will be summarized briefly heie. 

The heuristic method of teaching is the .antitlu'sis of the h'cture 
method. It is a method w hich aim.s to lead t he stu(l(*n( , by ivell-choser 
questions, to discover facts and information, rela1ionshi])s, a^jd prin- 
ciples for himself rather than having tlu'in handed out to him in the 
manner of direct information by the teacher. To use this method 
effectively, the teacher must be very skillful in the art of (lucstioning 
and must be adept at sensing pfeci.se key points of difiicidty which 
perhaps are not definitely recognized even by the student himself. 

The advantages of the heuristic method in teaching mathematics, 
where it is successfully employed, are manife.st. It mak('s the student 
an active participant in the learning process and provides a spur to 
quicken his interest since it places him in the role of at k'ast a quasi 
investigator rather than a mere passive r(‘cipient of information. The 
fact that the discoveries which he makes havt' been made j)reviously by 
someone else neither alters nor detracts from the fact that to his mind 
they are new and largely original. That ho has been guided tow'ard 

^ See any of the following references; 

Ibid., pp. 29-37. 

J. O. IlasshT and It. It. Smith, “The Teaching of Secondary MathomaticH,'' 
(New York: The Macniillun (’onij)any, 1930), pp. J40 170. 

Arthur SehultEo, “The Teaching of Mathematics in fcV'condary Schools,” 
(New York; The Macnullen Company, 1927), pp. 30 19. 

J. W. A. Young, "The Teaching of Mathematics” (New York: Longmans, 
Grew & (’-0., Ipc., 1924), pp. 53-151. 
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his discoveries by the helpful and stimulating questioning of the 
teacher should not detract from his justifiable pride in his achievement. 
The student’s part as an active participant in the unfolding of a portion 
of the mathematical scroll seldom fails to add zest to his work and to 
give him a more complete and enduring mastery of what he has learned. 

On the other hand the heuristic method, essentially an individual 
method, is undeniably slower than the lecture method, especially in 
the earlier stages of the work, and it is much more difficult to use. It 
will be effective only in the hands of a teacher who has great patience 
together with a high degri'e of insight into the workings of the student 
mind and of skill in the use of the question for the purpose of accom- 
plishing certain desired results. If students are to be helped in dis- 
covering things for themselves, the (questions must not be allowed to 
degenerate into a mere 1 rue-false type in ^\hich the nature of the answer 
is so evidently implied that the element of discovery is largely removed 
from the situation, leaving little to the imagination of the student.* 

The Genetic Method. SkilUid use of the heuristic method tends to 
develop an altitude of mind \vhi‘‘h is most favorable to successful 
work in mathematics. A variation of this procedure (sometimes called 
the goidic nuthod) aims to retain its spirit and advantages and at the 
sami* time to remove some of its limitations by having the questions 
directed to the entire class or group insteiul of merely to one individual. 
Thus the intention is that the class will be guidisi toward discoveries 
as a cooperating group lalhcr than as separate individuals. In thc 
hands of a tiained and skillful teacher tliis method may be expected to 
achieve e.xcellent results, . nd m such hands it is perh.aps better adapted 
in general to the successtul development of new material with classes 
than is any other single jirocedui'* It is, in fact, a combination of 
several procedures: questioning; giving informal, ion as and when 
needed; elicit ing student participation; explaining, guiding, illustiating, 
stimulating, and evoking interest and curiosity; and continual checking 
of the under.standings and the reactions of the students. These 
activ ities ki-ep the teacher closely in contect with the entire class situa- 
tion and keep the members of the < lavs in contact with each other and 
wdth the teacher at all times. It is probably the most difficult of 
all methods of teaching because it cannot be stereotyped; the teacher, 
in addition to possessing a broad and deep competence with regard to 
the subject matter, must be not only a technician but also a skilled 
artist at the job of teacliing. In the hands of an unskilled teacher this* 

^ Schultze, op, fit,, p. 40. 

Young, op, cit,y p. 72. 
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method is likely to d^^erate into random discusid<« from which littile 
will be gained and in the course of which much time may be wasted. 
Ob the other hand, a trained and skillful teacher can achieve excellent 
results through the use of such a procedure. 

The Laboratory Metiiod. The laboratory method is another pro- 
cedure for stimulating activity and discovery on the part of the stu- 
dents and for avoiding the disadvantages of the lecture method. As 
the name implies, the idea underlying this method of teaching is that 
students will develop new concepts and understandings particularly 
well throu^ experimental activities dealing with concrete situations 
such as measuring and draAving, weighing, hunting, averaging, esti- 
mating, taking readings, comparing, analyzing, classif3ring and check- 
ing data, and deriving original quantitative data from concrete physical 
situations. Most work of this nature mil involve the use of various 
kinds of physical and mathematical instruments, especially measuring 
instruments. Much of the work will be done in the classroom, but 
some may take the form of elementary outdoor field work such as mak- 
ing simple surveys and doing elementary mapping of small areas, laying 
out tennis courts or baseball diamonds, or measuring heights and dis- 
tances indirectly by the use of simple field instnimcnts such as were 
described in an earlier chapter. Proponents of the laboratorjamethod 
maintain that students attain better mastery of mathematical concepts 
and principles by deriving them in this way from concrete experience 
and that these concepts and principles become more functional and 
meaningful when they are seen in relation to actual applications. 

There is undoubtedly much validity to this argument. On the other 
hand, mathematics per se is neither a physical nor an experimental 
science in the sense that the natural sciences are, and, while well-con- 
ducted laboratory work of the nature indicated can do much to supple- 
ment and enrich some parts of mathematical study, especially in the 
lower grades and the junior high school, it can never provide a com- 
plete foundation for mathematical work. Mathematics is a distinct 
field of study in its own right. It is true that it has innumerable points 
of contact with other fields, but it also has characteristics peculiar to 
itself. Experiments and applications are valuable in relating mathe- 
matical principles and processes to other fields, but they do little 
toward developing and clarifying the interrelations of the different 
parts of mathematics itself. They can be made to provide valuable 
supplementary work for purposes of enrichment of certain parts of 
mathematics, but beyond this, too much may not be expected. Fur- 
thermore, laboratory work in mathematics may easily degenerate into 
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more or leee aintless playing with instruments unless it is carefully 
planned, supervised, and guided toward definite ends and unless 
adequate equipment is available. Experimentation which is mere 
busywork and which does nothing to develop understandings of prin^ 
ciples or applications is practically worthless. The responsibility for 
the effectiveness of laboratory work in mathematics lies squarely upon 
the teacher. 

Developmental Teaching. In discussing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various general methods of teaching new material, the 
intention has been to emphasize the fact that there is no single method 
which fits all situations. In order to develop new material success- 
fully, the teacher must adapt his procedure to the situation as he finds 
it and must modify his procedure in accordance with the changing 
requirements of the situation. Developmental teaching is an art. It 
can be neither standardized nor stereotyped. Procedures which are 
used successfully by one teacher may prove to be unsuccessful when 
tried by another, or perhaps even by the same teacher under different 
circumstances. Much depends upon the personality of the teacher, 
upon his enthusiasm, tact, understanding of children, and upon his 
ability to sense intuitively the procedures winch will serve best to 
capitalize the psychological classroom situation of the moment or to 
modify it in such a way that it may lie made to contribute most power- 
fully in the drive towa^'d the objective which has been set. That 
teacher will be most successful in developmental work who has at his 
command vario-us methods of procedure and who uses them in such a 
way as to make them supplement each other most advantageously as 
occasion may indicate. 

One of the greatest mistakes which many teachers make is to try to 
cover too much ground in a pven period of time or to try to cover a 
given amount of material in too short a period of time. This nearly 
always results in superficial learning or in no learning at all. Particu- 
larly in the developmental teaching of new material the teacher should 
avoid forcing the process too rapidly. The development of new con- 
cepts and principles is a slow process, and it always requires a certain 
amount of discussion. Sometimes it will 1^ necessary for the teacher 
to carry the burden of the discussion in building up and coordinating 
the necessary background and in giving a first presentation of the new 
material, but this should be done in such a way as to avoid “lecturing" 
so far as possible. Where it is feasible to guide students into explora- 
tory activities through appropriate questioning or laboratory exercises 
so that they may discover things for themselves, this should be done. 
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When it is necessary for the teacher to give direct information, it 
should be given briefly and concisely and should be checked by pointed 
and searching questioning. New understandings as they are developed 
should be given permanence, clarity, and interest by means of adequate 
illustration and application. 

Developmental work is not the job of the teacher alone. In order 
to be successful, it requires the continuous interaction of the students’ 
best efforts with those of the teacher. The aim at all times is to 
develop in the students a broadening background of mathematical 
understanding and to foster a continuing interest in the subject, to the 
end that the students will gain added appreciation of its nature and 
usefulness and will acquire increasing ability to do independent think- 
ing in the field. The teacher must plan and direct the activities of the 
class toward these goals. He must strive to secure the highest possible 
degree of cooperative eff<»rt on the part of the stxidents. He must bo 
tactful and sympathetic, helping where necessary, encouraging, guid- 
ing, checking, and always stimulating the students to put forth their 
own best efforts. Such a program of developmental teaching may be 
expected to yield highly satisfactory results not only in developing 
mastery of the new subject matter immediately in hand but^also in 
building up an added appreciation of mathematics and of its contribu- 
tions, in developing an increasing ability to do independimt mathe- 
matical thinking, and in stimulating interest in the pursuit of further 
mathematical study. 

TEACHIHG FOR ASSIMILATION: DIRECTED STUDY 

The preceding sections of this chapter have dealt with the develop- 
ment of new material, i.e., with methods of presenting new material to 
the students, of discussing it with them, and of giving them their first 
basic understandings of it. It is well to reemphasize here ihat many of 
the difficulties which students encounter in mathematics can be traced 
to the inadequacy of the developmental work which precedes the period 
of independent study. Obviously students will not l)e able to make 
much independent progress toward the assimilation of concepts, princi- 
ples, and relationships of which they have not even gained a basic 
understanding. Adequate developmental teaching is an absolute pre- 
requisite to successful assimilative study in mathematics. The teacher 
who neglects to assure himself that his developmental work has been 
reasonably effective is likely to find his students groping helplessly for 
light on matters of which they have gained but an imperfect under- 
standing. It is therefore of the utmost importance that, before the 
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students are set to independent study of new material, measures be 
taken to test their understanding of the ideas which the teacher has 
tried to develop with them as a preliminary basis for their work during 
the assimilation period. The results of such a test will often be 
extremely illuminating to the teacher in revealing points where further 
developmental work is needed. Any such points should be cleared up 
immediately by thorough reteaching. 

This, however, is only one step toward real and adeciuate mastery. 
Concepts arc not ultimately mastered without many illustrations in 
varied contexts, nor principles withoiit repeated application, nor proc- 
esses without extensive practice, nor any of those without protracted 
and sustained intellectual effort on the part of the students themselves. 
The purpose of developmental teaching is to give the students adequate 
bas<‘s of understanding and appreciation and motive upon which to 
build, hut the piocess of masteiy can by no means In’ thought of as 
ending with this step. On the contrary, this is merely a begi nni ng 
which must be followed by an extensive period in which the student 
must devote himself to the task of assimilation and fixation of th(‘ 
ideas, principles, and processes which have be(*n brought out in the 
developmental work. This is an indispensable part of the learning 
process. 

The teacher has been dt .scribed as having a very active and promi- 
nent part m the diwelopmental work. In the assimilative stage, how- 
ever, the situation is revensed. From this point on, the teacher’s role, 
while no less Important than in the developmental work, is much less 
obvious. Of course, there w ill neeil to be some general discussion from 
time to time for purp^ cs of motivation and for clearing up points 
which offer persistent difficulties, but such discussions, instead of 
occupying the center of the .stagi , should be incidental to the directed 
study w hieh is the characterizing activity on thi.s part of the w ork. In 
the process of assimilation through direcU'd study the students them- 
selves are the main participants so far as overt activity is concerned. 
The task of the teacher now should be that of guiding and directing 
their work, stimulating them, encouragiijg them, helping them over 
hard spots, evaluating their progress, and in every way possible striving 
to get tlw*m to put forth their besi efforts to achieve a permanent and 
functional mastery of the material upon which they are working. 

Directed Study in Mathematics. Fnder the recitation and home- 
work plan of teacliing mathematics the students are often compelled 
to do their studying under conditions both physically and psychologi- 
cally unfavorable to effective work. Many homes are not so arranged 
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as to make it possible for the children to have suitable desks in quiet 
rooms where they can study to advantage. The whole atmosphere of 
such homes is redolent of other things, and distracting elements are the 
nile rather than the exception. Most schools maintain some form of 
study hall during school hours. As a rule, these provide conditions 
which are more favorable for study than those which students find at 
home. They are at least normally quiet, and the fact that they are 
conducted during school hours eliminates certain psychological handi- 
caps to effective study which are likely to operate outside of school 
hours. The well-conducted general study period cannot, however, 
ordinarily provide conditions which are as well adapted for most stu- 
dents to do really effective work as those made possible under a well- 
ordered plan of directed study. Nearly all students need help at 
times, but in many cases the teachers who are in charge of study 
periods have had so little training in mathematics that they are unable 
to be of any assistance in helping students over difficulties or in direct- 
ing their work in this field. The one person who is best qualified to do 
this is the mathematics teacher himself. The time and the place 
where it can In? done to best advantage is directly in the mathematics 
class. There the student can address himself completely to his mathe- 
matical work and can receive such assistance as he may need from the 
teacher who is in charge of this work and who is therefore in a better 
position than anyone else to give him the proper attention, assistance, 
and direction. 

Suggestions for Conducting Directed Study in Mathematics. At 
first thought it may appear that direett'd study in mathematics makes 
little or no demand upon the teacher. It is true that the teacher’s role 
is much less prominent than it is in developmental teaching, but it is 
hardly less important. Directed study does not reduce teaching to an 
entirely individual basis, but it dues attempt to combine the main 
advantages of individual instruction for those students who need it 
with the economy of time and other advantages generally recognized 
as accruing to group instruction. Directing study involves much 
more than the maintenance of order. If it is to be really effective, the 
teacher must be continually in touch with the work of each individual 
student. This requires repeated inspection and quick sizing up of the 
difficulties and the needs of the various students. The teacher must 
be adept, not only at spotting key difficulties and in helping the stu- 
dents to clear them up, but also in discriminating between students who 
experiencing real difficulties and those who are merely disinclined 
to work for themselves. 
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Many teachers make the mistake of rushing to the assistance cf 
students at the first sign of difl&culty and of virtually doing their work 
for them. This is bad practice for two reasons. In tho first place it 
does the students little or no good. Mastery can come only tbrnugb 
individual effort, and it is not likely to be gained by the student who is 
unwilling to assume substantial personal responsibility for results and 
who relies to an excessive extent upon the teacher’s assistance. There 
will always be such students, and, if the directed study program is to be 
effective, the teacher must be able to detect them. He should decline 
to extend them assistance unless he is convinee'd that they are seriously 
in need of it, and he should make every effort to get them to modify 
their attitude so that they will be willing to take a larger share of 
responsibility upon themselves and to rely less upon assistance from 
the teacher. 

In the second place, if the teacher allows students to impose unduly 
upon his willingness to help them, he will soon find himself so swamped 
vdth demands of this nature that he w ill be unable to take care of them 
all in a satisfactory manner. If he allow's himself to be hurried to the 
point where ho has to rush from student to student, not only will many 
students Avaste time waiting for him, but inevitably he will tend to give 
direct information instead of helping students to think their own way 
through their problems, and such ostensible assistance as he can give 
under such circumstances will largely defeat its own purpose. In 
addition to this, the pre.s&ure and stress will almost certainly leave him 
physically tired, mentally and emotionally disorganized, and generally 
unfitted for effective Avork. The only Avay in wliieh these eAril effects 
can be prevented is for the teacher to confine his a.s8istance to those 
students who, in his opinion, really need it, and even there to the key 
difficulties which the students encounter. Perhaps merely the 
explanation of a word Avill be sufficient. It is extremely important 
that he be able to lead the student to disclose just what is causing his 
difficulty so that it may be cleared up without allowing extraneous 
matters to befog the issue and withoul itnnecessary waste of time. 

On the other hand, the teacher must not be niggardly with assistance 
where it is really needed. It is a fu « art to determine just who really 
needs help, just what and how much assistance is needed, and in what 
manner it should be given. It can be done successfully only by a 
teacher who has a sympathetic understanding of the attitudes and 
abilities of his students, who has a good knoAvledgo of the difiKculties to 
be expected and of the errors commonly made in the work under con- 
sideration, and who possesses a trained insight which will enable him 
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to get directly at the root or key of the student’s difficulty, even though 
the student himself may not know precisely what it is that is causing 
him trouble. 

The following suggestions have been found helpful to teachers in 
conducting directed study in mathematics:^ 

1. Be sure that the preliminary developmental work has been 
clearly understood by the students before allowing them to begin their 
study. This work provides the basic foundation and framework with 
reference to which the subsequent assimilative study is orient>ed. 
That is, it provides the initial understandings Svhich are to be assimi- 
lated, amplified, organized, and made permanent through subsequent 
study. Directed study can play its part in this process only if these 
preliminary understandings have been satisfactorily developed. 

2. Be sure that the assignment of the work to bo done is made clear 
to all the students, so that each one will know precisely what is expected 
of him. 

3. Be sure that each student has the equipment which he will need 
for his work. The practice of borrowing breeds carelessness, wastes 
time, and causes disturbance. The teacher, however, should ket'p on 
hand a limited amount of equipment with which to provide against 
emergencies. If it becomes absolutely ncee.s.sary for a student to bor- 
row any equipment, it is better for him to borrow from the teacher than 
from a fellow student. 

4. Soon after the directed study period has begun, make a rapid 
inspection of the work of all the students, noting which students seem 
to be most in need of help. Ordinarily it is best not to interrupt this 
survey for the purpose of answering questions or giving iissistance to 
individuals. Such students as need assistance can receive it later. 
The purpose of the survey is to Jiscertain whether there is a need for 
immediate rcteaching of any parts of the work and to see what stu- 
dents, if any, seem unable to get started with their work. 

6. If the survey shows that a considerable part of the students are 
having trouble in getting started, it maj' lx* advisable to stop the 
study work and to do some general reteaching of any points which may 
appear not to have been developed clearly. If such reteaching is 
needed, it should be done immediately Avith the class as a whole. The 
study period can then be resumed. 

6. If the survey shows that no general reteaching is needed, the 

'The list presented here includes adaptations of the excellent suggestions 
g^ven by Breslich in his book, “The Technique of Teaching Secondary-school 
Mathematics” (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 41-44. 
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teacher may then properly give attention to the difficulties of indi- 
viduals. In doing this, the teacher should pass quietly about the 
room again, stopping this time to give individual attention to those 
students who have not been able to get started with their work or who 
are having serious difficulties. This amounts to individual instruc- 
tion. As in the general developmental work, it should aim to enlist 
the student’s fullest participation in the intellectual task— to guide his 
thinking rather than to give him ready-made procedures. He should 
be given only such direct information as may be indispensable in help- 
ing him to clear up the concepts, principles, or relationships involved, 
or in ^ving him some cue which will enable him to proceed under his 
own power. In most cases the heuristic method should be used. It 
takes more time than it does to give information directly, but it is a 
method which fosters self-reliance and independent, thinking, whereas 
the habitual giving of direct information may actually inhibit the 
development of these desirable characteristics. 

7. Spend no more time than is necessary with a student. On the 
other hand, do not allow yourself to l;e rushed through a conference 
with one student by the importunities of others. 

8. Establish with your students the understanding that in general 
the teacher should determine who needs help, and when, and that, 
instead of asking for assist? nee and then idly waiting for it to come, 
they should persistently continue their efforts to help themselves until 
such time as the teacher can determine whether they need help or not. 

9. Train yourself to detect quickly the kej logs in students’ mathe- 
matical log jams. Not only will this save much time both for the 
teacher and the students, but it vdll do much to increase both the 
interest and the independence with which the students will work. 
Often the difficulty can be traced to a careless reading of problems or of 
instructions. At other times mi^.takes in computation or in funda- 
mental algebraic mechanics may be responsible for the student’s con- 
fusion. Such difficulties are relatively easy to correct. Often it is not 
necessary to do more than point out to the student the nature of his 
difficulty. These cases are very different from those which involve a 
lack of understanding, and the teacher should l)e able to determine 
readily into which class a given cas< lulls. In cases of the latter type 
it will generally be necessary to do a careful job of reteaching with the 
individual student. 

10. At all times, and above all other considerations, an atmosphere 
conducive to study should be maintained in the room. Comparative 
quiet should prevail. While students should not be prohibited from 
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conferring with one another at times about their work, this ^ould not 
represent the pattern for the conduct of the directed study period. 
Each student should be impressed with his personal responsibility in 
this direction and with the principle that he can best discharge this 
responsibility by keeping steadfastly at his own work. 

Directing study along the lines which have been suggested here is a 
most illuminating and valuable experience for the teacher. It not only 
keeps him in touch with the work of all the students, but it often reveals 
unsuspected omissions or inadequacies in his teaching and is one of the 
most effective means of keeping his viewpoint, adjusted to that of the 
less mature students. If he is observant, he 'mil learn much concern- 
ing their study habits. Tins should enable him in many cases to help 
them eliminate unprofitable methods and to substitute for them more 
effective procedures. 

Some Suggestions to the Students on Studying Mathematics. 

There is abundant evidence that students often employ wasteful and 
inefficient procedures in studying mathematics. Sometimes they do 
not know how to begin their work; they waste time in trying aimlessly 
one thing after another. They fail to form the habit of depending 
upon themselves. They are unsystematic and do not take time for 
deliberate reflection before starting their work. They allow their 
attention to be distracted and their work interrupted. They are care- 
less in their reading, in their listening, and in their written work. 
Many times they do not recognize that the specific procedures involved 
in the study of some parts of mathematics arc not necessarily the same 
as those involved in the study of other parts of the subject, and they do 
not analyze their assignments to determine what particular procedures 
will contribute most effectively to the mastery of the work in hand. If 
the students are to acquire the ability to do effective independent 
study, they need specific instruction in methods and habits of study, 
and it seems clear that one of the most important tasks of the mathe- 
matics teacher is to help them to a knowledge and acquisition of general 
habits which are conducive to the improvement of study in general, 
and of specific procedures which are involved in the studying of particu- 
lar parts or aspects of the work. 

The following list of suggestions will be helpful to students and 
teachers in this connection: 

1. Form the habit of stud]fing your mathematics at a regular time. 

2. Form the habit of studying your xnathematics in a regular place. 

3. Form the habit of getting down to work at once. Do not dally. 
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4, Form the habit of paying caru^ntraled and miatained aitUnlion to your 
work after you start. 

5« Do not allow avoidable interruptions after you start. 

6. Worfc as rapidly as you can after you start. 

7. Work by yourself for the most part. 

8. As a preparatory step, get the assignment clearly in mind. Recall 
the teacher^B explanation, and, if necessary, study again the sample exer- 
cises and the explanations in your text. 

9. Plan your work for the work period before you start. 

10. Read the problems and exercises carefully. In each case be sure 
you understand clearly what is given and exactly what you are expected 
to do, find, or prove. Keep these things clearly in mind while you are working. 

11. If you are to copy an exercise or a problem, be sure that you copy it 
correctly. 

12. Take plenty of time to think. Do not start to solve a problem or 
to make a proof until you have clearly in mind exactly what is given and 
exactly what is requiied, and have developed a plan for doing what is wanted. 

13. If you do not know how to l^egin, consult your textbook and try to 
recall the explanations which your teacher has given. 

14. Try to write out the questions that bother you, making them very 
clear and specific. Often the answer will suggest itself. 

16. Do not give up. At least try to find out just where and what your 
difficulty is. 

16. Fonn the habit of listing all new words and concepts and of learning 
them at once. Use the dictionary and your text. 

17. Form the habit of using the index and the reference tables in your 
books as sources of information about new words, formulas, numerical values, 
etc. 

18. Memorize important lules, formulas, and facts, but be sure you under- 
stand their meanings and can use them correctly. 

19. It is easier and better to mem(»nze statements and formulas as whedes 
than to memoiize them by parts. 

20. In memorizing formulas it helps to read them aloud. 

21. Mnemonic devices are often helpful in memorizing. 

22. Work carefully. It is easier to avoid mistakes than it is to find and 
correct them after they are made. 

23. Write neatly. Put down figures in neat rows and columns. Small, 
round, vertical writing is most legible. 

24. Never use scrappy, dog-eared j>aper. Use scratch paper as little as 
possible. 

25. Remember that every symbol has a definite fneaning. Alvimys read 
meanings into the S3rmbols you use. 

26. Read thoughtfully, and reflect as you read. Superficial reading in 
mathematics is generally just a waste of time. 

27. Fonn the habit of expressing verbal statements in symbols. 
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28* An exereise is frequently made up of a series of steps. Do one step at a 

time. 

29* Compare exercises in algebra with wsimilar types of exercises in arith- 
metic. Sometimes this will give a cue or suggestion that will be helpful. 

30. When time permits, check your work and your answers. 

31. In order to fix rules and formulas in your mind, use them as soon as 
possible after you have learned them. 

32. Sketch diagrams or graphs when you can. This often makes it easier 
to understand problems. 

33. In numerical problems form the habit of making a preliminary estimate 
to serve as a rough check on your work. 

34. In preparing for a recitation spend some tifeie in organizing the lesson 
in a logical form in your mind. 

35. Replace large numbers by approximations in planning the solutions 
of problems. 

36. When listening to discussion in class, listen with your whole atten- 
tion. Do not have books opened or pencils in hand unless specifically asked 
to do so. 

37. Be mentally alert, active, and aggressive. 

38. Enjoy overcoming hard mathematical obstacles. 

39. In studying material to be understood and digested (as a proof in 
geometry), plan out the proof or the attack first; then go over it rapidly and 
sketchily to get it all in mind; next, take it section by section, writiiqj out the 
details; and finally review it and check it rapidly. 

40. Be critical of all statements made, whether by yourself or by someone 
else. Be especially critical of statements that are not adequately supported 
by reasons. 

By careful training in the systematic use of such a list of study sug- 
gestions the students may acejuire both the habit and tocdinique of 
analyzing and improving thvir own study habits. This is the goal 
toward which we should strive. Too much, of course, must not bo 
expected from this or any other list of study suggestions.’ If would 
be utterly misleading to suggest that any such list could bo regarded as 

^ The following references contain valuable suggestions for studying mathe- 
matics: 

/6id., pp. 87-115. 

E. R. Brcslich, ** Administration of Mathematics in Secondary Schools" 
(Chicago: The University of (''hieago Press, 11)33), pp. 319-357. 

W. (^. Arnold, How to Study Mathematics, American Mathematical Monthly ^ 
47 (1940), 704 707. 

Ethel M. Hendrick, How to Study Geometry, School Science and M athematicSf 
80 (1930), 1068-1072. 

Esther E. Reese, How to Study Algebra, ifnd.t 32 (1932), 171 179. 

Margaret R. Walters, How to Study Arithmetic^ ihid.^ 34, (1934), 848-852. 
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a panacea or as a guarantee of efficiency. On the other hand, it may 
confidently be expected that deliberate, organized, and systematic 
attention to the improvement of study habits will in fact return very 
substantial and gratifying dividends. 

TEACHING FOR PERMANENCE: DRILL, REVIEW, AND MAINTENANCE 

The developmental and assimilative phases of instruction represent 
essentially the stages during which actual learning of new material 
takes place. Any subject matter, however, is likely to be forgotten, 
no matter how well it has been initially mastered, unless it is main- 
tained by repieated application and practice. This is particularly true 
of mathematical skills and relationships. Skills need to be perfected 
and maintained through systematic drill, and concepts and relation- 
ships must be reviewed and applied at frequently recurring intervals. 
The instructional effort which is directed toward these ends may well 
bo called teaching for permanence. While it generally involves material 
that has already been learned rather than new material, its importance 
as a means of strengthening and maintaining learnings is commensurate 
with the importance of the developmental and assimilative phases of 
instruction as means of acquiring new learnings. Its avenues are drill, 
review, and application. 

The Function of Drill. The place of drill in mathematics has been 
a much-debated issue in lecent years. The reaction against the 
excessive and indiscriminate use* of drill, which came along with the 
reorganization inov(‘meiit and with the increased emphasis upon con- 
cepts and mc'anings, has ^•au.sed some educators to go to the other 
extreme and to inveigh against all dull as being futile and valueless. 
The reason for the widely divergtmt views with respect to the part 
which drill should play in matliemdical instruction lie^’ in the lack of 
common understanding wdth regard to the nature of the outcomes of 
drill and its function in relation to effective learning. The old peda- 
gogy undoubtedly laid too much emphasis upon memorization and’ 
mechanical learning, to the consequent negl<'ct of meanings. In such 
a scheme drill naturally played an ^'^vtremely prominent part, because 
it afforded a convenient and eflScient medium for the rapid memoriza- 
tion of details and for the automatization of processes. The fallacy in 
this point of view is the tacit assumption that memorization and autom- 
atization imply understanding. This, of course, is not the case. On 
the other hand, the ^^new pedagogy,^^ in its extreme form, takes the* 
position that meanings alone have value, and that whatever fails to 
contribute directly to the development of concepts and understandinga 
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hftB no legitimate place in liie educative process. Obviously there 
-would be little place for drill in a program of instruction based upon 
such a philosophy as this. This point of view overlooks the important 
element of fixation, without which it would be manifestly impossible to 
oi^nize and relate concepts or to carry on any process at a reasonable 
level of efliciency. 

An enlightened present-day -view of mathematical instruction must 
reject both of these extreme positions as untenable. Drill must be 
recognized as an essential means of attaining some of the desired out- 
comes, just as a strong emphasis upon concepts must be regarded as 
essential. Many of the operations of mathematics need to be per- 
formed not only correctly but with reasonable facility and speed if they 
are to be very useful. Some of them need to be actually automatized. 
The acquisition of facility in such operations can be secured only 
through systematic and repeated practice, i.e., through drill. 

If instruction is to be valuable, however, understanding must go 
hand in hand -with operational facility. With a few possible excep- 
tions children should not be drilled on procedures which they do not 
first understand. Drill under such circumstances lacks both signifi- 
cance and motive. It may indeed produce facility, but facility will be 
without value unless it is associated with meaning. If understbnding 
tmd motive are lacking, drill becomes little more than drudgery. 

Princiides of Drill. Educational psychology in recent years has 
done much to pro-vide us with wey>established principles whereby drill 
may be made interesting and eilective, and authors and publishers 
have combined to make available materials specially designed to 
facilitate the application of these principles. In the following para- 
graphs some of the most important considerations relating to drill in 
mathematics will be enumerated and briefly discussed. 

Drill, to be most effective, must be well motivated. The attitude 
-with which the students approach the problem of mastering material 
has an important bearing both upon the rate of mastery and the extent 
of mastery which they achieve with respect to that material. If it is 
material which contains no intrinsic interest and for which they can 
see no value, their work w'ill be without interest. However, if they are 
working on something which they recognize as important or Interesting 
in itself, they will work with enthusiasm and with concentrated atten- 
tion, and their work will be correspondingly more effective. Contests 
between selected teams, improvement charts, and games invol-ving the 
materials to be mastered are typical of the numerous de-vices which 
have been developed for motivating drill work in mathematics. 
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Drill exercises should be conducted in such a manner that students 
can work at differing rates and ut different levels according to their 
abilities. The certainty of individual differences within a group 
makes it clear that the individuals, even though they may all need drill 
on the same things, will not perform at the same rate or at the same 
level of difficulty. It is uneconomical to have those who have attained 
substantial mastery continue drilling on tasks which no longer challenge 
them. It is equally w’asteful to have them do nothing while waiting 
for the others to “catch up.’’ In order to avoid situations of this sort, 
drill exercises should contain enough material to keep all the students 
profitably occupied throughout the drill period and also sufficiently 
diversified material to provide worth-w’hile and stimulating practice for 
students of different attainments and capacities. 

Drill periods should generally be rather short. The attention span 
of children is not gn'at, and long jx^riotis of continuous drill become 
tiresome and ineffective. In general it may be said that no drill period 
should extend for more than 20 minut('s and that in most ca.ses drill 
periods of not more than half this length are preferable. This does 
not mean that a given skill can be mastered to a desinxl point of pro- 
ficiency in .■>, or It), or even 20 minut«‘s. It moans rather that, if more 
time than this is recjuired, I! should be distributed in relatively small 
amounts at recurring interv'als which should bccom<* more widely 
spaced fis time g(K's on. This principle of spaced learning, as con- 
trasted with the idea of comph'te immediatt* mastery, is e.xeeodingly 
important and is coming to be widely recognized in the organization of 
textbooks and instructio'.al materials. 

In order to be most effective, dull mn.st be specihc. By this is meant 
that it should he concentrated ujion particular skills or ev cn on particu- 
lar details of ojicration. The stiu'euts should, of couise, ho aware of 
the relation of any detail to the whole situation of which it is a part. 
But for purposes of fixation, whicli is the object ot all drill, the particu- 
lar detail or skill should be for the moment dissociated from its setting 
and context and should lie drilled upon per s<\ W hen the desired pro- 
ficiency in the details has been attaini'd, they should be progressively 
I'eintegrated into the entire proce&i' or siluatiun of which they are 
components. 

When drill is begun on any process or skill, correctness should be 
insisted upon as the prime consideration, and for the time being speed 
should be regarded as of secondary importance. Every effort should 
be made to detect mistakes in students’ work and to eliminate them 
at the outset. Failure to do this will inevitably have unfortunate 
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ooDsequences, because a wrong habit '^fixes’’ as readily as a right one, 
and it is much harder to eliminate a wrong habit that has become 
established and to replace it by a correct one than it is to establish the 
correct one in the first place. Thus it is of extreme importance to 
supervise dosely the initial work of the students on any new process. 
The insistence upon right practice from the start cannot be too greatly 
emphasized. Teachers often overlook this important principle when 
they assign homework involving procedures which have not been 
previously mastered in class. Wlien this is done, the students are 
likely to make mistakes that could have been avoided by a small 
amount of carefully supervised drill. 

There are few things which cause children to take a keener interest 
in their work or to apply themselves with more verve and intensity 
than the satisfaction of knowing immediately whether their work is 
ri^t or not. In much of the work of secondary mathematics it is 
desirable to have students apply mathematical tests or checks to ascer- 
tain the correctness of their own work. The checking of work in this 
manner is a real educational exercise, in many cases fully as valuable 
as the original work itself. This method of applying mathematical 
checks can be used in connection with drill work just a.«i it can with 
problem work. It has, however, the disadvantage of slowing up the 
drill and of diverting time and attention to procedures other than those 
for which the drill was originally planned. 

Some teachers dislike to provfde students with answers to verbal 
problems or materials assigned for home study on the theory that stu- 
dents may easily misuse the answers. It is quite conceivable that this 
argument may have some juistification as regards the kind of work 
mentioned, but in drill work conducted in the classroom the situation 
is different. It is, in fact, a definite stimulus to the student to know 
immediately whether his responses are correct or not. If they are, he 
secures an immediate satisfaction; if they are not, he is challenged to 
correct his work before his attention has shifted to other things. The 
question of dishonesty is minimized. The fact that the student 
realizes that he is being trusted to play fair operates as a definite 
incentive to him to do just that. Experience has shown that it 
actually works out in this way and that it affords a real training in 
honesty and self-responsibility, besides adding zest to the work itself. 

Wherever possible, drill materials should also be provided with some 
means whereby the student can score his own work and can compare 
his performance not only with that of the other members of the class 
but also with established standards and wilh his own performance on 
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previous occastons. Here again, experience has shown that students 
are greatly interested in noting their own progress, and no finer incen- 
tive than this could be devised. The most valuable of the published 
drill materials are those for which standards of comparison are available 
and which are provided with record sheets or charts on which each 
student can keep a continuous running record of his own achievement. 

Finally, drill must be well oriented in, and related to, an instructional 
program designed to emphasize understandings, appreciations, and 
generalizations. Too frequently the tendency to overemphasize pro- 
ficiency in mechanical skills is the outstanding characteristic of a 
mathematical drill program. Speed and accuracy in the fundamental 
skills are very desirable goals of mathematical instruction, but the 
truly functional program will at all times alao emphasize the careful 
study of interrelationships, the intelligent comprehension of under- 
lying truths, and the thoughtful generalization of principles and 
processes. Definite opportunity should be offered for reflective prac- 
tice on these more intangible aspects of mathematical learning, as well 
as on the more tangible concepts and mechanical skills. 

Review. Review is sometimes mistakenly identified with drill 
because they are both characterized by repetition and because they 
both aim at the fixation of reactions, concepts, or relationships. In 
spite of these common characteristics, however, it is a mistake to 
regard their functions as identical. Drill is concerned chiefly with the 
automatization of relatively detaile<l processes and reactions. Review, 
on the other hand, has a dual function. It aims not only at the fixa- 
tion and retention of facts, processes, and concepts, but also at the 
thoughtful organization oi the details of suhji ct matter into a coherent 
whole in order that the relationship of the various parts to each other 
and to the whole may be clearly t.oderstood. Review is usually con- 
cerned with more or less comprehensive units of subject matter, 
whereas drill is generally upon details. One of the functions of review 
is to make recall more certain and more effective, but the fulfillment of 
this function demands more than mere remembering. Review aims at 
fixation and retention, but it aims to achieve these through the 
deliberate processes of organizing, . y 'tematizing, and relating elements 
and of generalizing and applying principles rather than through reduc- 
ing reactions to the plane of automatic responses. Thus, while drill 
and review have certain things in common, they also have certmn 
important differences. Each has its proper function, and each is 
exceedingly important in the study of mathematics. 

Review work may be incidental in the sense that it may be integrated 
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with the other work of the course, or it may be specialized by making 
it the primary feature and objective of particular assignments. Both 
of these types of review are necessary to the most effective teaching. 
Review of the incidental type is especially valuable for the gradual 
building up and clarification of concepts through repeated reference 
and through continual reapplication in those situations in which they 
play component parts. Concepts and principles are generalized 
through being met with in many situations which vary in other particu- 
lars and from which the concepts and principles arc gradually di,s- 
sociated and abstracted. Perhaps this procejjs may not be recognized 
as review at all if it is systematically made' an integral part of the 
regular Avork, but it is review in a very real and important sense. One 
of the strong arguments for a continuous program of integrated mathe- 
matics is that this sort of incidental or integrated review would neces- 
sarily run systematically throughout tin; entire program, giving 
strength and coherence to the entire structure through continual inter- 
association of the components. 

At the same time there is ruicd of special review work to supplement 
the incidental review which has been described. 'I'hc functions of the 
special review arc to help the student organize more or less compre- 
hensive bodies of material with reference to their logical relationships, 
to assist him in classif3ung their important ideas, and to give him a 
sense of the unity of the whole Avhich might otherwise be hwhing. I'hc 
“review lesson,” which should JlXi planned with this idea dominant, 
will generally follow the assimilative study of a unit. ' In preparing for 
such a reAucw lesson, the student should be exp<M:ted to sumnnirize the 
outstanding ideas Avhich have been considered in the unit and to make 
an outline from which he (»in give a brief but coherent and systematic 
discussion of the material in the unit, or division. The preparation of 
such an outline will make it necessary for the student to revioAV the 
unit in the fullest sense of tlui term. Through making the necessary 
association of the ideas in the unit, he will be aided not only in remem- 
bering them but in understanding them and appreciating their 
interrelations. 

On the Avhole, most teachers do a better job of conducting drill work 
than they do of conducting review Avork of this type. This is probably 
due in part to their failure to recognize the main function of review as 
different from that of drill. Students need to be taught hoAV to revioAV 
material just as they need to be taught hoAV to study. They cannot 
reAucw effectively without definite instructions. Yet all too commonly 
the only instructions they receive are “Review chapters seven and 
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eight for tomorrow.’^ The task of helping students plan their review 
work is a responsibility which every teacher should take seriously. 

Maintenance. A planned program of cumulative drill and review 
work is aptly designated as a maintenance program. The importance 
of such a program is implied in the discussion in the foregoing para- 
graphs. The fundamental requirement of a satisfactory maintenance 
program is that it shall operate to prevent the forgetting of facts, con- 
cepts, and relationships and to forestall the disintegration of skills. To 
this end it must provide for systematic application of the important 
elements of the instructional program, and for appropriate or needed 
practice on these elements even after current attention and emphasis 
have passed on to other matters. Therefore the planning of a really 
adequate maintenance program must be built upon the following 
principles: 

1. The materials to be inciluded should be selected from the point of view 
of relative values. The program should not be cluttered up with trivial things. 
Only significant skills, concepts, relationships, principles, and problem situ- 
ations should be included. 

2. Ill accordance with estaUislied i»rinciples of drill and review, the items 
should bo distril>uted throughout the program in sucli a way that practice 
upon any particular element will not be too greatly concentrated but will 
recur at increasing intervals and in <lecreasing amounts, 

3. The maintenance pj*ogram should be dbignostic, preferably self-diagnos- 
tic, so that each student may ho able to discover l.:s owrn weaknesses. To this 
end some means should be provided whereby each student may systematically 
keep and study his own acliicvemciits in detail. 

4. There should bo provided supj[)lome)itary practice materhil for remedial 
work on the various particular elements incluiled in the maintenance program. 
This supplementary material can be used most effecitivrely if it is keyed with 
the diagnostic record. In this way each student will be able not only to 
determine those things upon which he most needs practice, but to carry on 
his own remedial work with a minimum ot direction. 

5. The different sets of exercises in the maintenance program should be 
comparable in terms of some uniform scoring or rating schedule, so that 
each student may keep a record of bis general ac.hicvcmcnt and his progress. 
This will be of great value iu stimula'.^ g pride, effort, and genuine interest 
in maintaining skills and principles after the original interest due to their 
newness has worn off. 

Numerous textbooks published in recent years recognize the need for 
systematic maintenance work and make provision for it through sets 
of drill exercises, diagnostic inventory tests, cumulative reviews, and 
the like, placed at strategic points in the texts. In some cases these 
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exerdses have evidently been prepared hastily and with little attention 
to their validity or suitability. In other cases their organiaation and 
arrangement have been based upon extensive and painstaking study 
and upon well-established principles of the psychology of learning. 
These same comments are equally applicable to the multitude of drill 
books and workbooks and sets of practice exercises which are now com- 
mercially available to supplement textbooks. They are not all equally 
good, but the better ones are valuable aids to the teacher in carrying 
on an adequate maintenance program. Many teachers lack both the 
experience and the time needed to prepare thoroughly suitable mate- 
rials for regular maintenance work. Prepared materials which are 
scientifically planned and for which standards of attainment are avail- 
able serve at least three useful purposes: (1) they make for economy of 
time and labor and therefore for efficiency in instruction; (2) they pro- 
vide a strong motive to achievement, since they foster the students’ 
continued study of their own performances, and (3) they provide tho 
best possible insurance against forgetting and against the deterioration 
of skills and understandings. 

TEACHING FOR TRANSFER 

The status of transfer values has been discussed in a previous chapter 
where it was pointed out that the likelihood of transfer resides not so 
much in the subject matter as irj. the ideals and attitqdes inspired by 
the teacher and in the methods used in teaching. In other words, the 
transfer of training is a legitimate objective for which to work in the 
teaching of mathematics, but its achievement is not be be looked for 
with any degree of assurance unless the tcacliing is definitely planned 
and carried on with this particular end in view. The problem of teach- 
ing for transfer is therefore dependent upon the following questions: 

1. What are those elements of mathematical training the transfer of 
which to other situations is desirable? 

2. By wliat methods of teaching can the transfer of these elements be 
fostered and promoted most ^ectively? 

The Objects of Transfer. The first of these questions can be 
answered with definiteness. In the first place, it is desirable that all 
those elements of mathematical training which most people have occa- 
sion to use shall be taught in such a manner that they can be used 
whenever occasion demands. This category includes such things as 
the fundamental combinations, skills, operations, and concepts of 
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arithmetic; the laws and formulas involved in mensuratirai of the oomo 
mon geometrical figures; the interpretation of commonly used statisti- 
cal conventions and devices; the construction and interpretation of 
straight-line, circle, and bar graphs; the ability to read pictographs 
intelligently; the fundamental meaning of a formula; the ability to 
evaluate formulas; in a word, practically all the understandings and 
abilities, other than those of formal algebra, which are commonly 
included in the mathematics of the junior high school. These things 
are fairly specific and arc needed by practically everybody. Since 
they cannot be directly taught in all the specific situations to which 
they have potential application, it i.s dcsiiable that the generality of 
their application be emphasized so that the student will not be at a loss 
when occasion requires their use in new silualions. 

In the second place, the fundameural concepts, formulas, and skills 
of elementary algebia are desirable obj(‘cts of transfer Too often 
these are taught with specific reference only to the immediate algebraic 
situations in which they occur in the textbook and with little or no 
reference to the generality of their meanings or applications. To this 
group of algebraic undei standings and bkills should be added the 
knowledge and understanding of certain of the more important facts 
and relationships that are developed in plane and solid geometry. Of 
course, every proposition constitutes a link in the immediate chain of 
development, and to this extent the very consciousness of its relation 
to the preceding and suhseipieiit pat ts of the development involves a 
measure of transfer, but .some of the propositions constitute extremely 
important generalizations which have wide appliiation not only in the 
field of demonstiative geometry itself but also in subsequent mathe- 
matical courses and in other fields of study such as engineering and 
certain parts of the physical scienci . Substantially the same observa- 
tion may be made with reference to the concepts, skills, and relation- 
ships of numerical tilgoiiomctry. Such important and pervasive 
generalizations as the Pythagorean theorem, the angle-sum relation- 
ship, the proportionality of line lengths in similar figures, the sine and 
cosine laws, the metric properties ol circles, and various area formulas 
are cases in point. 

The foregoing list of objects of transfer may be grouped for con- 
venience into two categories, viz , things to know and understand and 
thing s to be able to do. The detailed items which would be included 
under either of these lists are reasonably specific. 

A second type of objects of transfer is represented by broader and 
more abstract concepts. These are well illustrated by the headings of 
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Chaps. rV through X of the 1940 Report of the Committee on Mathe- 
matics of the Progressive Education Association.^ 

From a reading of these seven chapters it becomes evident that the 
committee which prepared the Report had in mind one general aim and 
that was to emphasize the proposition that the study of mathematics 
should aim to bring about a consciousness of the general nature of 
these concepts and of their general applicability to specific situations. 
In other words, the aim, expressed or implied, was to emphasize the 
importance of developing these broad and abstract concepts with a 
particular view to realizing their transfer possibilities. 

Finally, there is a third object of transfer which receives much 
emphasis in writings about transfer of training but little in actual 
teaching. This is the acquisition of a mathematical manner of think- 
ing. It is implied in the statement of the “disciplinary aims” listed 
in the Report of the National Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments, “The acquisition of mental habits and attitudes . . . ,”® and 
it is precisely the thing which all mathematics teachers hope for but 
which, for lack of a methodology, has been anticipated, if at all, as a 
by-product of mathematical instruction rather than as a general but 
definite outcome to be worked for through definite procedures. It is 
encouraging to note that at least in the field of geometry beginnings 
have been made in the evolution of a methodology which appears to 
hold considerable promise of success in this direction.® 

How Shall We Teach to Secure Transfer? Students of modern 
educational psychology are agreW that transfer is not automatic. 
Furthermore, there seems to be a trend away from the rather simplified 
concept of transfer that is implied in Thorndike’s theory of identical 
elements. The theory of generalization advanced by Judd probably 
represents more correctly the avenue through w'hich positive transfer 
of higher mental functions takes place. This theory does not deny the 
importance of identical or similar elements. In fact it implies their 
necessity but denies their sufficiency to account for the phenomenon. 
It says, in effect: If a principle is to transfer to (or be applied intelli- 
gently in) a particular situation, the situation must, of course, contain 
elements or relationships analogous to those found in the principle, but 

* See p. 40. 

* Report of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements, “The 
Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education” (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1923), p. 12. 

* For a description of experimental work along this line see the Thirteenth Year- 
book of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938). 
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this is not enough. These similarities not only must exist; (hey must 
also he recognized by the learner before significant positive transfer can take 
place. It is this act of recognition of similar elements which really 
constitutes transfer at the higher levels and which, indeed, alone 
characteri/jes all functional and relational thinking and sets it apart 
from mere specific identification and mechanical rule-of-thumb 
procedure. 

The problem of teaching for transfer would seem to resolve itself, 
then, into the problem of teaching children, not only to recognize 
similarities between new situations and other situations with which 
they are already familiar, but to form the habit of consciously being 
on the lookout for these similarities. When confronted by a new and 
unfamiliar situation, the student must learn to ask himself, in effect, 
“Does this situation fit into the pattern of any other experiences or 
situations with which I am already familiar? What elements of 
similarity are there, and how can I use these elements that are familiar 
to me in interpreting this new situation and in bringing it under my 
control?” 

A typical illustration of lack of transfer is found in the inability of 
many students to apply the principles and operations of algebra to 
problems in physics. The physics teachers usually complain that the 
students have not mastered the mathematical principles involved, but 
in most cases it is more likely that they simply fail to recognize in the 
concrete physical problem relationships which are perhaps quite 
familiar to them when seen in the abstract or symbolic mathematical 
setting in which they havv been encountered previously. Innumerable 
examples illustrating this point could be given. They occur many 
times even within a particular br'tnch of mathematics itself. Thus 
students who will readily factor c® — 6® may fail to recognize such 
expressions as — 30 or x* — 2xy + 2/* — as being of precisely the 
same type and so may be unable to factor the latter expressions. 
Similarly, in connection with verbal problems, which bear the reputa- 
tion of being the hardest part of elementary algebra, the difficulty is 
almost never in solving the equations to which these problems give rise 
but rather in translating the verbal problems into symbolic form. This 
is mainly due to failure to recognize the essential identity of the 
abstract and generalized symbols, formulas, and equations of formal- 
ized algebra with the concrete and specific conditions and relationships 
set forth in the verbal statements of the problems. 

In some cases, of course, the similarities or identities in different 
rituations are simple and obvious, and in such cases transfer is fairly 
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well assured, especially among students of superior intelligence. In 
many cases, however, the similarities are obscured by other more 
prominent elements and, in such cases, it is often necessary to make 
careful analyses in order to disclose them. Children will not learn to 
make these analyses unless they are systematically trained to do so. 
They need to be shown how to make them and to have much practice 
under carefully supervised conditions in order to master the technique. 
But even this is not enough. If this practice is to become really func- 
tional in their mathematical training, they should become impressed 
with the advantage of habitually making this Approach to any problem. 
The student should form the habit of deliberately instituting a search 
for elements or relationships in the problem in hand which are similar 
to corresponding elements or relationships in other situations with 
which he has already had experience, whenever such similarities are 
not apparent at the outset. To the extent that such a procedure is 
consistently followed, the transfer of mathematical processes and 
techniques Avill be facilitated and this essentially mathematical mode 
of thought will become a really functional contributor to the effec- 
tiveness of rational thinking in general. 

PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

It is axiomatic to say that, if instruction is to be really effective, it 
must reach the individual students, and individuals differ greatly in 
their interests and in their abilifies. The problem of adapting instruc- 
tion to individual differences has existed whenever and wherever the 
group receiving instruction has consisted of more than one student, 
but since early in this century it has occupied a much more prominent 
place in the attention of the educational world than it had ever occupied 
before. There arc several reasons for this; the most important one is 
that the problem itself has l>ecomc much more acute and pressing in 
the secondary schools than it was before. The unprecedented and 
bewildering growth of the secondary school has been accompanied by a 
decline in the average intellectual ability of the student population; 
the spread of the range of abilities has been correspondingly accentu- 
ated. As a result, the always questionable practice of giving identical 
instructiou to all students in an unselccted group has become more 
questionable than ever. If the instruction for the group is geared to a 
level which will challenge the abilities of the better students, then those 
of mediocre ability will miss much of it and will tend to lose interest or 
will resort to memorizing, while the inferior students will soon fall 
bc^essly behind and become discouraged. On the other hand, if the 
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instruction is adapted to the limited abilities of the slow students, then 
the superior students will soon lose interest because the work will not 
challenge their best efforts. In either case the situation not only will 
result in inefficient instruction but may easily become a fertile breeding 
ground for serious disciplinary problems. 

The educational world is now keenly aware of this problem and of its 
implications. It has recognized that the only effective method of 
meeting this educational dilemma is through differentiation of instruc- 
tion and requirements in accordance with the capacities of students. 
Recent courses of study, professional books and articles, and the 
prefaces of nearly all recent textbooks in secondary mathematics bear 
witness to the urgency of the problem and to the intense effort which is 
being put forth to provide suitably differentiated materials and meth- 
ods of instruction, to the end that profitable work may l>e provided for 
all students. 

This attempt to provide for individual differences has taken a num- 
ber of forms, prominent among which may be mentionetl ability group- 
ing or homogeneous grouping, differentiated assignments, honors 
courses, directed study, and ev<*n individual instruction. The latter 
plan, although t heoretically desii able, if view ed solely from the instruc- 
tional standpoint, largely precludes the valuable social element which 
can be had only in group instruction. It is .subject to such obvious 
practical limitations that it can never become w idely used as a normal 
procedure in our secondary schools. The other plans, however, are all 
more or less adaptable to school conditions as they exist. 

Ability Grouping. The plan which most people have come to asso- 
ciate most readily with prorision for individual differences is the 
arrangement generally called "homogeneous grouping” or "ability 
grouping.” As the name implies, it consists es8<*ntially of grouping the 
students in such a way that disparities in the abilities within a given 
group will be reduced as far as possible. The great objection to the 
traditional miscellaneous grouping has been that instruction inevitably 
becomes geared to some one level of ability to the consequent dis- 
advantage of all students whose capacities are either above or below 
that particular level. The plan oi I ility grouping, while it would not 
entirely eliminate individual differences \vithin any group, would mate- 
rially reduce the range of abilities within each group and thus tend to 
minimize the seriousness of the problem. 

There have been numerous adaptations of the plan, but its basie 
principles and modus operandi are well defined. Educators are not 
entirely agreed as to its effectiveness or its desirability; in fact, it haa 
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sometimes been charged that the plan is undemocratic and that its 
psychological effect upon the students is not wholesome. In particu- 
lar, some individuals feel that it accentuates a feeling of inferiority on 
the part of the weaker students. Others, however, deny this and assert 
that the plan is more democratic than unselccted grouping in that it 
facilitates the adjustment of each student’s work so that incentive will 
be increased and students not only enabled to work at their own 
optimum rates but encouraged to put forth their best efforts. The 
fact that this plan has been used for a number of years in many of the 
larger cities would seem to indicate that it is E(ieeting with some meas- 
ure of success and that its advantages probably outweigh any disad- 
vantages which may attend it. 

In the past the differentiation of students has been based mainly 
upon intelligence quotients. There is a feeling in many quark*rs that 
this is not an entirely satisfactory criterion and that intelligence ratings 
should be supplemented by prognostic tests in mathematics, by marks 
in former courses, and by teachers’ estimates of probable success in 
subsequent mathematics courses. The most serious administrative 
limitation of the plan of ability grouping is that it is of no use to small 
schools since it can be used only in schools where there are enough 
students to justify two or more chiss sections in the same subj^t. 

Differentiated Assignments. A method of adapting instruction to 
individual differences and needs vnthin a class group is the use of differ- 
entiated assignments for students^ whose abilities or rates of work are 
not alike. This plan has met with favor since it can be used in schools 
which are too small to permit homogeneous grouping. While it tends 
to complicate the work of the teacher, it has much to commend it from 
the standpoint of instructional effectiveness. The “contract” type of 
assignment is a good illustration of this plan. T’nder this type of 
assignment each unit of work is organized in such a way that the 
accomplishment required for a bare passing grade is specified as the 
minimum “contract” which all students are required to execute. 
Other “contracts” containing additional work of a more difficult 
nature are set up as requirements for successively higher marks, each 
contract being gauged to a higher level of accomplishment than the pre- 
ceding one. The illustrative example shown on page 189 was used 
as the contract for a particular course of study. 

The contract plan is exceedingly definite so that the student may 
know at any time approximately where he stands. It has two dis- 
advantages, however. One of these is that superior students are gen- 
erally required to execute all the details of the minimum contract before 
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Hncst JESTED l^ORM OF C^ONTRACT FOR SEVENTH GrADE MATHEMATICS; SECOND 

Month; Skc'ond Semester 

1) Cmtract 

1. Ro able to find the area of ajiy square, leetangh', j)arallelof?ram or triangle, 
when dimensions ar(‘ given 

2. Hand in at l(\ast half as many probleius as tin* average of the class. 

3. Take all required tests. 

4. Have an average rating of at U^ast 5 on yoiii workbook. 

5. Re able to find the volume of an^ cube oi rectangular prism, when the 
dimensions are given. 

6. Re able to <'«timat(' the area of an irregular-shaped flgun' by using graph 
pai>er. 

7. Have n good attitude and be pleasant and industi lous. 

8. Meet Jin3 otlier n^riuinuneiits that may be added and posted h(*re 

C Cotiff art 

All the T) C\)ntrac1 plus the following: 

9. Re abl(' to find tin* area of any trapezoid, dimensions being givtn. 

10. Re abl<‘ to find the p(‘iimet(T and ‘iiea of any eueli‘ if the ladius or ihameter 
are known 

1 1 Solve probh ms based on areas and volurm s of figures uuuitioned a])ove. 

12. Hand in at least foui'-fifths as man\ probh'ins as the average of the class. 

13. Have an avc'rage rating of at least 0 on your workbook. 

Ji Conit art 

All the C Contiaet plus the following: 

14 Be able to explain how ur got the fot tti ulus for ihe areas of the triangle, paral- 
lelogram, and trapezoid. 

If). Hand in nior< problems than the aveiago of the class 

IG. Have an average rating of at least 7 on your workbook. 

17. Hand in at U*ast one a( (‘ptabh* oiit-of-class jiroject. 

I Conltart 

All tile B Contract plus the following- 

18. Hand in 20 jicr com more pioblems than tlie average of the class. 

10. Have an average latiiig of at least 8 on your woikbook. 

20. Make an outliiu* ot notes coxering the imiiortant things in the month^s 
work and be prepared to give a 5-Tinnutr» re\iew discussion of this, using only 
tlie notes as your guide. 

21. Take a private 10-mimite oral examination. 

22. Hand in at least tlin'C acceptable ^ • of-class projects. 

passing on to the higher one s, and often much of the work of the mini- 
mum contract is rattier simple and monotonous routine which fails to 
interest or challenge these more capable students. The other dis- 
advantage is that the preparation of the various contracts in suitable 
form for the students to use and the large amount of record keeping 
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which is necessary place# severe burden of extra work on the teacher 
and may thus impair his effectiveness in the actual instructional work. 
This is especially likely to happen in cases where the facilities for 
mimec^raphing or duplicating assignment sheets and other work mate- 
rials are inadequate. 

The contract plan, however, is but one method of providing for indi- 
vidual differences within a class. Another method which is somewhat 
less definite but which is probably used more widely is the assignment 
of special projects or reports or of particularly difficult problems to 
students who have given evidence of superior ability. This method 
emphasizes quality and caliber of achievement rather than mere quan- 
tity. In most cases it is easier to administer than the contract plan, 
and it avoids some of the objections of the latter plan. There is much 
to be said in favor of this method of differentiated assignments, and a 
majority of the recent textbooks in secondary mathematics recognize 
its potential value by including numerous topics, problems, and exer- 
cises designated as being optional but suitable for students of more than 
average ability. Some textbooks go so far as to classify all the exer- 
cises and problems into three categories of difficulty to correspond to 
the three-way classification customarily employed in homogeneous 
grouping. 

Somewhat allied to both of the plans which have been mentioned, 
but at the same time differing from both of them in certain respects, 
is the proposal for so-called “hopors courses.” The underlying idea 
of the honors course is to relieve particularly brilliant students of 
unnecessary tedium and waste of time and at the same time to chal- 
lenge their best mathematical efforts. It recognizes the fact that 
there are occasional students for whom much of the normal work of the 
class is easy to the point of being boresome, and it proposes to afford 
the opportunity for such students to direct their efforts toward special 
problems which lie definitely beyond the normal scope of the course. 
In other words, it proposes to offer the brilliant student the opportunity 
for original and largely independent study of special mathematical 
topics not contemplated for general class study. Honors courses of 
this nature have not come into very general use probably because they 
are off the beaten track and involve extra work in individual super- 
vimon and plaiming on the part of the teacher. As a means for capital- 
izii^ the abilities of the very superior students, however, the plan has 
much to commend it. In cases where it has been given a fair trial, it 
has more than justified itself in the mathematical growth and the 
stimulation of interest which have resulted. 
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Directed Study and Individual DiffermcM. Directed study olters 
a third means of providing for individual differences among students. 
This is one of its functions, and it operates toward this end in two ways. 
In the first place it provides a means through which all students may 
work at their own individual optimum rates and whereby conditions 
are provided that are favorable to the exercise and development of 
initiative and of individual abilities for independent work. Secondly, 
it provides conditions under which those students who find themselves 
in need of help may secure such help at the time when they need it and 
directly from the teacher. 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer that directed study as it is 
commonly earned on is equally advantageous to all students. There 
is now a substantial body of experimental evidence which indicates 
that the less capable student s arc generally benefited under a program 
of directed study but that the brighter students tend to do less well 
than they do under the traditional plan. While this may at first seem 
surprising, reflection will convince one that it might reasonably have 
been expected. The whole movement for taking earc of individual 
differences, of which directed study is a part, has been from the begin- 
ning primarily concerned with the welfare of the weaker students, and 
in the efforts to develop moans of providing more adequately for the 
needs of this class of students the needs of the superior students have 
received comparatively little consideration 

The technique of directed study as it is generally conducted is a 
technique which stresses assistance by the teacher. Such assistance 
is proper when it is really needed, but it is improper and destructive 
of self-reliance if it is given when it is not really needed. It is not 
always easy, however, for the teacher to determine the merits of a case, 
and in cases of uncertainty mos^ teachers tend to err on the side of pv- 
ing help rather than of withholding it. Where help is available for the 
asking, the capable student may be tempted to take the easiest way 
and avail himself of it even though he may be quite capable of getting 
along on his own resources. Thus, although with the best of inten- 
tions, the teacher may unwittingly do the capable student a serious 
injustice by allowing his self-relic'ure to be undermined. The problem 
of keeping the work of the superior student at a level which will reaUy 
challenge him is important in directed study, and, while the needs of 
the weaker students may be more obvious, this problem should be kept 
in mind continually in order that the superior students, as well as those 
who are less capable, may profit under the plan. 

However, the fact that in the past the plan has worked to the dis- 
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advantage of the superior students must not be taken as an indictment 
of the underlying philosophy of directed study. Rather, it may be 
attributed to the fact that the obvious and pressing needs of one type 
of student have operated to draw attention away from the less obvious, 
but not less real, needs of students of a different caliber. If the plan is 
to work successfully for all, it will be necessary to administer it through 
differential techniques adapted to the needs of students of different 
degrees of ability.* 

The Role of Prognosis and Diagnosis in Providing for Individual 
Differences. There is another important aspect of the general prol)- 
lem of providing for individual differences which deserves special con- 
sideration. Tliis is the predetermination, or rather the pre-estimation, 
of the probable success of student.s in their mathematical W'ork and the 
consequent guidance of these students in the selection of courses. Of 
equal importance is the sulhsequent identification of difficulties and the 
provision of remedial measures designed to obviate or minimize the.se 
difficulties and to set the students on the way to successful accomplish- 
ment. The role of prognosis has been implied in part in the discus.sion 
of ability grouping, but the whole discussion of providing for individual 
differences would be incomplete if it did not include specific considt'ra- 
tion of the functions of both prognosis and diagnosis with their implied 
techniques of guidance and remedial work. 

There can be no doubt that students often are enrolled in courses in 
which their expectation of real sqcc'css and profitable' achievement is 
doomed at the outset by lack of ability. On the other hand, students 
often are permitted to avoid courses for which they ha\e ample ability 
and from which they could derive substantial benefit, bather of these 
situation.s represents educational w'aste which could be prevented to a 
considerable extent by means of wise guidanci' based on careful progno- 
sis. Of course, it must be admitted that the best jirognostic instru- 
ments which are available at present are far from perfect, but they are 
much better than none. If they w^ere systematically used a.s a basis 
for a proper guidance program, many of the problem cases calling for 
special later adjustment might be avoided at the outset. (Vrtainly 
such a program should be regarded as an important phase of providing 
for individual differences, because it implies the salvaging of intere.st, 
the conservation of personality values, and the prevention of educa- 
tional waste. 

Similarly a systematic program of diagnosis and appropriate remedial 

^ Sec E R Brcslich, "The Technique of Teaching Sccondary-Hchool Mathe- 
matics” (Chicago: University of C'hicago Press, 1930), pp 38^. 
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work must be regarded as of extreme importance in this connection. 
Such a program, if systematically carried on, can do a great deal 
toward the prevention of scholastic delinquency and discouragement 
and toward the maintenance of interest and the promotion of success. 
Frequently it is possible to trace maladjustment and failure back to 
particular causes such as poor reading ability, lack of motive, excessive 
absorption in other interests, inadequate mastery of technical vocabu- 
lary and fundamental concepts, etc. By proper attention to these 
underlying causes it may be possible to bring hope out of discourage- 
ment, order and understanding out of confusion, and success out of 
failure. Far more could be done along this line than is ordinarily done, 
and it may be expectwl that the school of the future will insist that 
diagnostic and reme<lial work go hand in hand with prognosis and guid- 
ance in the effort to achieve an optimum adjustment betAveen the indi- 
vidual studc'iit and his svork. 

PLANNING FOR EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION 

>so part of the AAork of a mathematics teacher is of more importance 
than the planning of his work. It is not altogether unnatural that 
many teachers give far too little attention to canfful planning, because 
the heavy instructional load.s Axhich most teachers carry, together with 
the various extracurricular responsibilities aaIucIi they are expected to 
assume, lea\e them with very little time for reflective consideration of 
anything but the exigi'iicic's of the moment. Nevertheless, it is 
unfortunate that any circumstances should prevent the careful plan- 
ning of A\ork. To lie able to capitalize situations as they arise in a 
class is an inestimable ass, J lo an}' teacher, but it is never wise nor safe 
to trust entirely to the insiiiration of the moment, ('areful planning is 
the only insurance uiiich teachers in provide against waste and ineffi- 
ciency in their work. 

Long-range Planning. There are three main levels or stages of 
planning. The first of these is the rough layout of the work for an 
entire year or semester. ^Pliis involves a survey of all the work to bo 
covered, the organization of this work in terms of units or chapters, the 
assembling of these into what apoe.ars to be the most appropriate 
sequenc(‘, the flctcrmination of approximate time allotments, and the 
allocation of time for rev iews and tests It invoh es also the formula- 
tion of a general testing program for the year or the semester. 

A general broad layout of this nature is valuable because it necessi- 
tates the consideration of the various units of subject matter from the 
standpoint of their relative values and because it provides an approxi- 
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mate schedule for the work, by means of which progress may be regu- 
lated and a balanced emphasis maintained. In the absence of sudi a 
schedule an inordinate amount of time is sometimes si}^t on the earlier 
parts of a course, and where this occurs the later parts of the woik are 
likely to receive hasty mid superficial treatment. The plan for the 
semester or the year should generally include the list of units to be 
studied, with the time schedule given by weeks. Such an outline pro- 
vides the teacher with a standard of reference at all times, and, by 
frequently checking actual progress against this reference schedule, it 
is possible to maintain a fairly umform and. balanced rate of progress. 

The second stage comprises the detailed" planning of the separate 
units of work, each of which may cover one day, several days, or maybe 
several weeks. The planning of such a unit requires careful and 
detailed analysis of the material; the formulation of the general and 
specific objectives for the unit; the selection, rejection, and arrange- 
ment of topics and activities; the provision for all nt'cessary tests; and 
the establishment of a suggestive, though not specifically binding, time 
schedule. 

The actual preparation of the plan for each unit of work will do much 
to clarify in the teacher’s mind the functional goals which he wants the 
class to attain and to help him to view the entire unit as fOMtorganized 
body of subject matter rather than a mere assemblage of more or less 
unrelated details. It is also important in that it forces the teacher to 
compare the different topics and details within the unit ivith reference 
to their relative importance, thus giving a basis for wise selection and 
appropriate emphasis of the subject matter to be inclmled within the 
unit. It also compels the teacher to take into consideration the rela- 
tive difficulty of the various parts of the subject matter and, in this 
way, facilitates the preparation of differentiated a.ssignments in adjust- 
ing the requirements of the course to different levels of abUity among 
the students. One of the greatest advantages of planning a unit as a 
whole is that this procedure makes for effective presentation of the 
unit. With the work definitely planned and organized, the students 
can be given a coherent preview of the entire unit. This, in turn, 
makes the developmental work more meaningful than it would other- 
wise be and adds understanding, interest, and motive to the activities 
of the students during the subsequent period of assimilative study. 

Planning the Daily Lesson. The third and final stage is that of 
daily lesson planning. This consists mainly of the preparation of an 
orderly sequence of activities designed to contribute directly to the 
attainment of specific objectives. It implies attention to such things 
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as effective and economical classroom management and routine, «q ywial 
dnll, review, testing activities, developmental work, malcitig assign- 
ments, directing study, and any special activities to be carried mi dur* 
ing the class period. It is perhaps even more important than the other 
two stages of planning which have been discussed because it has to do 
directly with the immediate activities of the class period, and it is 
mainly upon the successful prosecution of these activities that ultimate 
success depends. 

Analysis of the particular activities which normally occur in well- 
conducted mathematics classes would yield substantially the following 
Ust;! 


Routine classroom management activities (adjusting the lighting or ventilation, 
taking the roll, collecting or distributing papers, etc ) 

Preview and developmental woik 
Reteaching topics inadequately mastered 
Assignment of work to be done 
Directed study (may include blackboard «rork) 

Drill and review 

Special activities (reports, laboratory or field work with special instruments, 
projects, etc ) 

Testing 

Before making out a daily lesson plan, the teacher should carefufly 
think through the main things he wants to do and the things he wants 
the students to do during the class period for which the plan is to be 
made. These should be set down precisely in the order in which the 
teacher wants them to occur, with estunated approximate time allow- 
ances. The lesson plan snould be neither perfunctory nor stereotyped 
but should be adapted from day to day in such a way as to take full 
advantage of the educational |«)ssibilities of the class situatiem. 
Obviously different aclivities will receive special emphasis on different 
days. On some days most of the time will need to be spent on develop- 
mental work, while on other days the main activity will be directed 
study, and still other days will be given over largely to testing, llie 
wise variation of the class-period activities is a major factor in stimu- 
lating interest and in preventing L'uedom and disciplinary difficulties. 
It is possible, however, to use a general outline form which will be 
objective enough to serve as a useful guide in planning and, at the same 
time, will be sufficiently flexible to permit adaptation of the lesson plan 
to any class situation. 

> No whatever is to be attached to the order in which these Hems 

are liatAil 
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A final word of caution should be given with reference to the use of 
lesson plans. In planning the work of a class period the teacher must 
of necessity work on the assumption that the activities of the period 
will follow a definite course without interruption or deflection. All 
experienced teachers know, however, that this assumption is often 
wrong. Circumstances which cannot be foreseen inevitably arise at 
times, and often such circumstances make it advisable for the teacher 
to depart from his prepared plan. If by doing this it is possible to 
capitalize some unexpected situation and thereby to stimulate the 
interest of the students in their work or to repair some unsuspected 
weakness, the teacher should not hesitate to divert the activities of the 
period from their charted course. Normally, of course, the best 
results will be obtained by following the prepared ])lans. but 1 he teacher 
should not feel obligated to follow them with a slavish fidc^lity which 
would forbid him to take advanlage of such opportimitu's. Fre- 
quently, the most effective teaching may be accomplished through 
spontaneous teacher reaction to unexpected student problems and 
unpredicted teaching situations. 

Exercises 

1. Make a clear contrast of the fundamental aims of the Ihree phalses in the 
instructional process: developmental teacliing, t(*m*hiiig for assimilation, toacliing 
for p<‘rmanence. 

2. Explain why all three phases arc complementary and necessary parts of the 

whole learning proei'ss, '' „ 

3. Point out the harmful effect that would result from inadequate or inetTeetive 
attention to any one of these three phases of the instructional process. 

4. Which of these tlin^e idiaaes in the instrui’tional process is, in your opinion, 
most neglected? Give your reasons for your aiihW^er. 

6. Discuss the function of the '^inventory'' and the ^'preview,” and explain 
why both are important in the teaching of mathematics. 

6. IIow' and wdiy might the inventory affect the teaching of a unit? 

7. How and why might the previ(‘w affeet the learning of a unit? 

8. What is meant by developmental teaebing? 

9. What suggestions arc ma<le in this chapter with referenee to the program of 
developmental teaching in mathematics? 

10. Proponents of the laboratory method of teaching in mathematics argue that 
certain outcomes can best bo attained by this method. What arc these outcomes, 
and what are the valid arguments in favor of this method? He specific. 

11. In what grades or in what (mathematical) subjects is the laboratory method 
likely to be most effective? Why? 

12. Discuss in some detail any disadvantages or limitations inherent in the use 
of the laboratory method, especially in the sequential courses of senior-high- 
school mathematics. 
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13. Enumerate the advantages claimed for directed study as an integral part 
of the teaching program in sccondary-school mathematics. 

14. What are some of the more important dangers which must be guarded 
against in any program of directed study? 

15. How do you account for the fact that superior students seem to profit less 
from directed study in mathematics than do slower students? 

16. What might be done to make directed study more profitable for superior 
students? 

17. In what specific ways do you think the list of suggestions on studying 
mathematics, given in this chapter, could be made helpful to students? 

18. In what w^ays could this list be helpful to teachers? 

19. Clive an illustration of a poor study assignment in algebra or geometry. 
Why IS it poor? Improve it, and show why your improved version will be more 
helpful to the students in their study of the assignin(mt. 

20. What is the valid function of drill, and why is drill necessary? Be specific, 
and give illustrations to show what you mean. 

21. Enumerate some of the most important principles of effective di ill procedure,, 
and illustrate each. 

22. Wliat is the valid function of review? W'hy is review' important, and for 
what purposes should it be us<‘d? 

23. Explain clearly and illustrate what Ls meant by ‘‘incidental review '' as it is 
discussed in this ehapler. 

24. Show w'hy ineidcntal review' needs to be suj)pl( meuted by special reviews at 
various times, 

25. What is meant by a maintenance program as the term is used in this chapter? 
(Explain what is involved in setting up such a program, for example, in ninth-grade 
algebra. 

26. Compare and rank several textbooks in ninth-grade algebra with respect to 
the adequacy with which tliey provide for systematic mainfenanee work. 

27. Give illustrations of how^ workbooks in arithmetu, algel)ra, or geometry 
may be used to provide readv made maini<'nanee jirograiiis, 

28. Describe how the transier of a “mathematical manner of thinking*' was 
accomplished in the experiment reported in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

29. Summarize the discussion of the question **IIow shall we tejieh for transfer? ** 
Bring out the main points in the discussion. 

30. Give illustrations, selected from algebra and geometry, of the fact that 
transfer takes place whenever a student is able to recognize a particular problem 
situation as being a special ease of a previously generalized relationship and to ap- 
ply the generalized principle to the particular ease in question. 

31. Justify or criticize the assertion tha* the traditional difficulty which students 
have with verbal problems in algebra is ni* luly due to lack of transfer. 

32. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the following methods of 
providing for individual differences: individual instruction; opportunity rooms; 
homogeneous grouping; differentiated assignments; directed study; special honors 
courses. 

33. Discuss the role of prognosis and guidance in providing for individual 
differences. 
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EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTION 

The effectiveness of instruction is usually determined by means of 
checking accomplished results against objectives undertaken. Meas- 
ures of achievement have thus long been employed as an integral part 
of the educational program. The present era, which has seen the birth 
and development of the standardized test and the concomitant testing 
movement, has also witnessed the evolution of a new philosophy of 
evaluation. An efficient program of evaluation no longer consists 
merely in the effort to check the completed process but rather in the 
continual appraisal of student progress toward the attainment of pre- 
established aims. Such a program should be outlined in terms of 
significant instructional objectives and used for more efficient pupil 
guidance. There is probably no more accurate barometer of the 
fundamental philosophy of any curriculum than a careful analysis of 
its evaluation program; the techniques used; the aims, objectives, and 
functions implied; and the interpretation and use of obtained results. 

Nature and Purposes of Evaluation. The emergence of pupil guid- 
ance as a significant responsibility of every educational program has 
placed new emphasis on the function of evaluation. No longer is this 
function defined in terms of the mere measurement of achievement of 
ill-defined standards. Standards of achievement have been more 
clearly defined, more carefully differentiated, and better adapted to 
different kinds of capacity and individual levels of attainment^ 
Furthermore, 

. . . the scope of testing has been greatly extended and an ever larger group 
of teachers has hec^ome concerned with the evaluation of more than subject- 
matter achievement. They recognize that mastery of various bodies of 
subject content is but one aspect of education ; and they are attempting to 
evaluate the development of interests, jpreciations, ami other characteristics 
of personality to which the schools are increasingly directing their attention. 
In this connection it is important to note that evalmdion means more than 
the giving of tests or examinations: the term is used to refer to any method of 
obtaining and interi)reting evidence about the development of pupils.* 

* Joint Commission of the Mathematical Association of America, Inc., and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, The Place of Mathematics 
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Thus, evaluation becomes an importtmt function in the educative 
process. It is no longer to be considered merely as a separate pro- 
cedure to be used at convenient intervals for the purpose of determining 
marks but as a continual process closely related to each element of the 
curriculum. The major responsibilities of such an evaluation program 
may be grouped as follows: 

1. To help provide more intelligent guidance of teaching and learning 

2. To develop more effective cunicula and educative expeiiences 

3. To secure more intelligent and effective cooperation with parents and 
community 

4. To provide an adequate and objective basis for reporting progress^ 

What are the characteristics of a satisfactory program of evaluation?* 
It must be comprehensive, flexible, and balanced. The program should 
be designed to measure more than the mere recall of information. 
Upon the teacher of secondary mathematics is placed the responsibility 
for determining the contribution that matheraalics can make to the 
educational development of the individual and then designing a pro- 
gram of evaluation sufficiently comprehensive to measure progress 
toward maximum benefit from all idiases of this contribution. In 
order to measure this progress efficiently the techniques of measure- 
ment must be so flexible in nature that ready adaptation may be made 
to the characteristic differences that exist among individual abilities, 
in ctirriculum demands, and ip guidance criteria. Such flexibility 
should in no sense interfere witfi+he comprehensiveness of the program 
of evaluation. It is also important that the testing techniques be 
characterized by balance of emphasis bt'tween factual and ftmctional 
objectives, between tangible and intangible outcomes, between the 
“how” and the “why,” between mere recall and integrated thinking, 
and between measurement as a check on the completed process and as 
an aid to more effective instruct ion. 

A satisfactory evaluation program should be further characterized 
by corUinvity. For efficient guidance there must be a continual check 

in Secondary Education, Fifteenth Yearbook of the Naiiondl Couned of Teachers 
of Maihematves (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940), p. 163. 

1 Hilda Taba, The Functions of Evaluation, Childhood Education, 15 (February, 
1939), 246-246. 

* The answer, given here, to this question is based largely upon that pven by 
the Progressive Education Association, Mathematics in General Education, 
Report of the Mathematics Committee of the Commission on the Secondary Schoai 
Curriculum (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1940), pp. 340-345. 
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on the student’s progress, not only from the standpoint of immediate 
accomplishment but also from the standpoint of retention, Fut1iier“ 
more, the use of this check for prognostic and diagnostic purposes diould 
be emphasized fully as much as its use as a measure of achievement. 

If the evaluation program is to bo thoroughly comprehensive and 
balanced, it must neglect no significant aspect of the subject matter 
covered and it must take into account all the important objectives 
which have been set up. Since it can command but a limited part of 
the school time, it must obviously consist of only a sampling of subject 
matter and problem situations. “The real task of evaluation, and the 
real purpose of testing, is to piece together the data of varied types and 
from many sources into a composite picture of the individual.”^ 

However, unless care is exorcised to ensure that the sampling is truly 
representative of the important aspects of the work, and reasonably 
balanced among these, the evaluation is likely to give an incomplete 
and distorted picture instead of a full and accurate one. 

In the preparation of the instructional program the experienced well- 
trained teacher should enjoy a certain freedom from curriculum 
restraint. There should not be loo much dictation as to the material 
to be covered in a specified periov.1 of tunc. This implies freedom also 
in the curricular materials and the testing techniques to be used in the 
evaluation program. On the other hand, the inexperienced teacher 
should seek the counsel of the supervisot or administrator in the 
setting up of objectives of instruction and iii the selection of testing 
techniques and the constniction of instruments for measuring student 
progress toward the attainment of such otijectivcs. 

The formulation of a sound philosophy of evaluation is but a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the construction of a satisfactory program of 
evaluation. With the above ch. .actciistics as guiding criteria the 
teacher or administrator may proceed more safely with the technical 
details incident to the selection or construction of valid and reliaUe 
instruments of measurement for use in any particular instiuctional 
situation. 

Whether the pioblom is to provide an evaluation program from the 
point of view of the entire cuiiicu'oM or of a specific subject matter 
field, there are at least five steps to be followed in setting up efiScient 
testing techniques, viz., 

1. Detcnninatiori of those significant aims and objectives which are to be 
the goals of instruction 


‘ Joint Commission, op. ctL, p. 165. 
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2. Provision of pertinent behavior situations to guarantee a valid measure 
of student reactions 

3. Securing a reliable record of the student reactions 

4. Accurate and systematic tabulation of the record as an aid in the deduc- 
tion of implied results 

5. Intelligent interpretation of the results in terms of student needs and as 
an aid to more effective instruction 

Evaluation has a very definite place in the learning process which 
takes place in secondary mathematics. The program of evaluation 
should be designed in terms of the functional aims as well as of the 
factual aims of mathematical instruction. Is the instructional pro- 
gram such that functional learning and factual learning supplement 
each other? Are the students learning the “why” as well as the 
“how”? Are they building up integrated funds of information rather 
than stores of segregated bits of factual knowledge? Is the program of 
instruction such that it will provide the student with the techniques of 
critical thinking? Will it develop the ability (1) to distinguish 
between essential and unessential data, (2) to determine the reliability 
of facts and the reasonableness of results and conclusions, (3) to gen- 
eralize circumspectly from known facts to unknown situations and new 
problems, (4) to evaluate arguments, ideas, and conclusions, critically? 
Carefully selected techniques of evaluation should be used in deter- 
mining to what extent these aims have been realized by pupils, both as 
individuals and as groups. Furthermore, it should be constantly 
emphasized that the most sighificant functions of effective evaluation 
include not merely its use as an aid in determining pupils’ marks but 
its use as an aid to the improvement of instruction. 

The Techniques of Evaluation. The determination and perfection 
of techniques to be used in the evaluation of mathematical instruction 
is a definite responsibility of teachers of mathematics. These tech- 
niques, in the main, consist of teacher judgments and teacher-made or 
commercially produced tests. Teachers should be extremely con- 
scientious in their efforts to evaluate student effort, and, in those 
situations which do not submit themselves very well to measurement 
scales, appraisals should be based on discriminative and impartial 
judgments arrived at after careful deliberation. Such judgments may 
be made through the medium of oral recitations in class, comparative 
class observations, the personal interview, the anecdotal record, and 
the prolonged case study. 

If prepared tests are to be used, the teacher will at times have to 
consider the comparative advantages and disadvantages of standard' 
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ized^ and teacher-made tests. Each possesses certain advantages over 
the other. The standardized test possesses norms which provide for 
more equitable comparisons between groups than can be made by 
teacher-made tests. They are usually constructed by individuals of 
wide experience and preparation in both subject matter and the tech- 
niques of testing. This increases the likelihood of greater reliability 
and validity. Standardized tests are usually subject to a greater 
degree of objectivity in administering and in scoring. 

On the ot her hand, it is probable that standard tests which are used 
year after year may exert some backward influence'^ which might 
partially nullify ihtnr validity so far as the content of the work of a 
particular class is concerned. 

It has also been found upon analysis that, on the average, pupils do 
well on material that has appeared in a number of previous examinations, 
although it was not included in the course of study, and that they do poorly 
with the material listed in the course of study but not included in pre- 
\dous tests.^ 

A distinct administrative advantage of the standardized test is that 
it diminishes the time which the teacher needs to devote to the details 
of a testing program. This, however, in the minds of some is a ques- 
tionable advantage, the argument being that thoughtful effort on the 
f)art of the teacher in the details of test construction might make a dis- 
tinct contribution in the direction of improv^'d instruction. The use 
of such extramural tests as those prcpaied by the College Entrance 
Examination lioard and the Board of llegents of the University of the 
State of New York, as widl as some standardiz(Kj tests designed pri- 
marily as final examinations, should be definitely restricted to the pur- 
pose's for which they were designe d and the situations to which they 
are related. 

One of the major advantages of the teacher-made test over the 

^ See Maxic N. Weodriiig and Vera Sanford, “ Enriched Teaediing of Mathe- 
maties in the Junior and Senior High Sehoor’ (New York: Bun^au of Publications, 
Teachers (College, CJoluinbia Unive^rsity, i038j, pp. 3l'"40, 59-62, 71—76, 79-83. 
Also see tlic following yearbooks preparcu-^ y O. K. Buros: Educational^ Pmjchologi- 
ca.lf and Personality Tests of 1933, 1934, ajid 1935 (1936), pp. 14-17, 40-’41, 53; 
Educational^ Psychological^ and Personality Tests of 1936 (1937), pp, 10-12, 27-28, 
35-30; The Nineteen Thirtij-nghi Mental Measurements Yearbook (1938), pp. 14-42, 
83-84, 116 119; The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements Yearbook (1940), pp. 
268-314; The Third Menial Measurements Yearbook (1949), pp. 399-442. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: ibitgers University Press.) 

* Joint Commission, op. cit.y p. 168. 
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steadard or extramural test is its Eexibility and its adaptability to local 
situations and to repeated evaluations. Tests of subject-matter mas- 
tery should include the material which the class has studied and no 
other material. They should emphasize those things that have been 
emphasized in the class, and no item should have much lilace in a test 
for a particular class unless that class, in its study, has given some 
attention to that item or topic. It must be recognized that individual 
differences exist among classes and teachers just as they exist among 
individual students. Extramural tests can take some account of 
different levels of difficulty, but they cannot take account of differences 
in details of subject matter or emphasis, nor in the methods of presenta- 
tion and the points of view of different teachers. Only the teachers 
themselves can make tests which will do this. Other advantages of 
teacher-made tests over standardized tests lie in their relative inex- 
pensiveness and their inexhaustible availability.* 

When the tests to be used are to be constructed by the individual 
teacher or by groups of teachers, there arc two major problems to be 
considered, viz., (1) What is to be tested? and (2) What is the most 
effective method of testing it? The answers to these two questions are 
to be found in the answers to certain supplementary questions. What 
are the instructional objectives to be measured? Is the test to be 
designed primarily for the purpose of measuring the attainment of 
standards, or is it to serve as a medium of instruction or as an aid in the 
educational guidance of th^ individual pupil? What aie the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of prognostic, diagnostic, and achievement 
tests? Will factual questions, functional questions, or a combination 
of the two most adequately reflect the desired mfoimation? Such 
questions as these must be settled by the teacher before he will be able 
to construct an entirely satisfactory test. 

Another question of special importance in this connection is whether 
an essay-type test or a new-type test is better suited to the particular 
situation. If the teacher is interested in having the test reflect some- 
thing of the student’s ability to organize and integrate information, 
then the essay-type test probably provides the lietter medium. There 
are certain types of mathematical subject matter that seem to limit 
themselves largely to the essay-type or problem-type of test, e.g., 
solving verbal problems, solving geometrical originals, proving 

* For a more detsiliHl discussion of the comparative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of standardized and teacher-made tests, see C. W. Odell, "Traditional 
Examinations and New-type Tests" (New York: Applcton-Century-Crofts, Inc , 
1928), pp. 19-31 
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theorems, constructing geometric figures, etc. The new-t3rpe tests, 
on the other hand, offer the opportunity of covering a wider range of 
material, and they are, in general, more objective. Such tests are 
likely to be more reliable than tests of the essay type, although the 
latter, if carefully constructed, may have a high degree of validity. 
New-type tests certainly give opportunity for a wider range of sam- 
pling, and for this reason they have certain advantages over essay-tjrpe 
tests in the matter of prognosis and diagnosis. For the same reason 
they make possible the inclusion of a more eomprehensive range of 
items in measuring achievement. Their objectivity makes them easy 
to score and removes any personal element from the scoiing, although 
the translation of scoies into marks oi grades may in some measure 
offset this advantage Aside from the fa( t that they are generally not 
good tests of organizing ability, then chief disadvantage lies in the fact 
that the construction of really good new-type tests requires much time, 
considerable expenence, and greaf oaie ^ 

New-type tesfs are made m vaiious forms, and the determination of 
which of these forms is most suitable foi a particulai situation is some- 
times a real problem. One must know and weigh the functions, 
advantages, and hmitations of th-' different forms such as true-false, 
direct recall, multiple-response, completion, matching test, and other 
variations of the new-type test and must decide which form will lend 
itself most advantageously to the case in hand ® 

In any case, whether essay-type or new-type tests are being con- 
structed, the following CTitena should bo observed with the utmost 
care * 

1. A test should be as highly objective as possible The element of 
personal interpretation should f»e minimized in the determination of 
the correctness or inconectness » f student reactions to behavior 
situations. 

* For more detailed discussion of the comparative advantages and disadvantages 
of easay-tvpe and new-type U ‘•Is, see Odell, op <it , pp 175-204 

*For dtscnption of various, forms of both ebsa\-'^yp< and new-type tests, see 
H E Hawkes, K F Lindquist, and C R Mann, ‘ The Construction and ITse of 
Achievement Examuiations” (Boston li ^ihton Mifflin ('ompany, 19361, pp 
125-159. 

• This list has been constructed from suggestions made m H A. Greene and 
A. N Jorgensen, “The Use and Interpretation of Educational Tests" (New 
York: T^nnewiRTis , Green & Ck> , Inc , 192<)>, pp 95-100, Hawkes, Lmdquist and 

op cit , pp 17-169, 337-378; C. W. Knudsen, “Evaluation and Improve- 
ment of Teaching" (New York Doubleday & Company, Inc , 1932), pp. 327-333; 
Odell, op cd , pp 40-58 
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2. A teat ahotdd be rdidble. The i^liability of a test is determined 
by the consistency with which it measures that which it does measure. 
There are many sources of unreliability, not all of which are attributes 
of the test itself. The behavior of the examiner, the menial and 
ph3rsical condition of the student, and the conditions under w'hich the 
test is given have a great deal of influence upon the reliability of the 
results obtained from any test. Certain other causes of unreliability 
are inherent within the test itself, e.g., ambiguity in the instructions 
for taking the test, lack of clearness in statement of problems and ques- 
tions, inadequate sampling of the items ^of information to be tested, 
inefficient methods of scoring, and erroneous interpretations of test 
results. 

3. A test should he vedid. ‘‘If a test is valid, it is valid for a given 
purpose, with a given group of pupils, and is valid only to the degree 
that it accomplishes that specific purpose for that specific group.”^ 
Two significant attributes of validity are reliability and objectivity. 
However, their presence does not guarantee the validity of a test.® 
To be valid the test must be further characterized by thsit compre- 
hensiveness and discriminative power most pertinent to the particular 
function for which it is designed. These crit oria imply I hat the teacher 
must not only be thoroughly familiar with the objectives oWnstruef ion 
for the material to be testeni but must also bo well versed in the tech- 
niques of apt and precise phraseology and efficacious organization. 

4. A test should be economised of the teacher's time. The amount of 
time required for the construction, administration, and interpretation 
of a test should not bo excessive. The time element, however, is a 
function of the expected returns from the test . 

5. A test should be ‘‘student conscious." 'fhe elements of the test 
should be couched in nonambiguous language, and r(‘asonable tasks 
should be set for reasonable periods of time. Tu test items designc*d 
to measure understanding of a principle or ability to apply a principle, 
computation should be minimized. 

6. A test should motivate the, best efforts of the students. The quest ions 
should be so worded and presented that they will discourage guessing 
and bluffing. The use of the “catch question” should be minimized. 
However, occasional use of such questions might be justified from the 
point of view of stimulation of accurate thinking. A test should never 
be used as a means of punishment but should always tend to create in 
the mind of the student the attitude that it is worth while taking. 

^ Hawkea, Lindquist, and Mann, op. at., p. 21. 

' Knudsen, op. cU., pp. 32&-330. 
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7. A test designed to discriminate between students* obUiUes must pro- 
vide for measurement of the entire range of abtlilies. If anythin|^ like 
accurate discrimination between student abilities is to be approxi^ 
mated, there must be questions easy enough that all students can 
answer them and questions so difficult that perfect scores would be 
highly improbable, if not impossible. Some questions should be so 
designed that the student will have the responsibility of distinguishing 
between essential and nonessential data. 

Prognosis and Guidance. As an aid fo more effective pupil guid- 
ance, tests may be used to analyst^ present stafus of mastery and to 
predict possible future achievement. Such tests should be provided 
not only to measure mechanical ability and functional information, 
but also to make inquiry into students’ interests, aptitudes, work 
habits, and study skills. 

The inventory test is used for the purpose of "taking stock” of 
mathematical information and ability. It should show what a student 
knows about a certain topic. Under the niodern philosophy of mathe- 
matical education the student has many oppoU unities to Icam some- 
thing of elementary algebra and a goofl deal of intuitive geometry by 
the time he enters the seconda'y school. As he proceeds up the 
instructional ladder, seasonal inventory tests carefully placed and 
skillfully used will prevent a great <leal of unnecessary repetition of 
experience on the part of t he student and waste of effort on the part of 
the teacher. They will also sen e somewhat in ' he capacity of insurance 
against the monotony of learning wdiich might result from student 
familiarity with teacher-eelcct ed material. Such te.sts may also bo 
used effectively to bring lo light the backgrouiifl which the students 
have for the study of new units and thus aid in the guidance program. 
The construction of an inventory c'st on a unit of instruction is not 
essentially different from the construction of a final achievement test 
on the same unit. The use of two such comparable tests, one before 
and the other after the teaching of the unit , v ill serve as a good indi- 
cator of the learning that takes place during the unit. Such a test on 
Exponents and Radicals is given here with its tabulation chart. There 
is also given the tabulation thart fv" i similar test, identical in form, 
which w^as given at the end of the unit. A comparative study of the 
two tables will give information concerning each pupil and the class as 
a whole on the learning situations recorded in the t{*st. 

Test — Exponents and Radicals 

1. How many square roots docs a number have? — 

2. 5 is a square root of_ because times is 
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3. If 2 »> -y/y, then »» y. 

4 . Sft 

12 ft. 



(Complete this statement.) 

The hypotenuse of this triangle is. 
long. 


6. Construct geometrically a line V 3 inches long. 

6. (a) V2 = ; {b) s/% = (c) s/b = 



8. The simplest way to express is , 

9. In the expression the index is (a) and the exponent is (/>)_ 

The sign ^4" is called a (r) sign. 

10. rnf^ans the (a) ,root of the (b) powiT of (c) 


ieet 


11. (a) ; {b) ~r = ; (r) • a‘* = 


12. (a) 35® -7- a:® = \ (Supply the exponent in the answer.) (b) To what 

number is the above answer equal? 

13. (a) a® = (b) Does a~^ equal 

14. is between and (Fill blanks with two conscfuitive whole 

numbers.) 


Tabija 1. rupins' Responses before Studying the U^it 
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the others. Find the correct one in each case and wrile iU number in the 
space at the right-hand edge of the page. Read the following example: 

Example: The May reading of Mr. Jones’ gas meter was 15,300 cu. ft. and 
the June reading was 1 5,600 cu. ft. The amount of gas used between the two 
readings was (1) 15,600 cu. ft.; (2) 300 cu. ft.; (3) 15,300 cu. ft.; (4) 600 cu. ft. ( 2 ) 
The number 2 was put in the parentheses because the second answer (300 
cu. ft.) was correct. Now do the rest of the examples the same way. 


1. Which of the following expressions represents the ratio of two numbers? 

(1) 4 - 3; (2) 6 + 7; (3) 5^; (4) 8 X 5 ( 

2. Which of the following can bo found only by indirect measurement? 
(1) the distance around a w'agon wheel; (2) the weiglit of an iron ball; (3) the 
voltage of an electric current; (4) the distance from the earth to the moon . . . ( 

3. In this figure the tangent of angle A is: 


J (1) (2) (3) 20; (4) 3 ( 


4 C 


4. Similarity (in its mathematical meaning) means: (1) a method used by 
bankers to find how much money is due on a loan; (2) solving a problem by a 
particular rule; (3) having the same shape; (1) being alike in every way . . ( 

5. A measurenumt is: (1) a ruler or yardstick; (2) the study of electric 

meters, water meters, etc.; (3) calculation of a distance by figuring out; 
(4) finding out how many units in a certain amount ( 

6. The volume of a solid means: (1) how wide it is; (2) how many cubic 

units it contains; (3) its position; (1) its shape ( 

7. Which of the following is most nearly like a circle? (1) a half-dollar; 

(2) (3) a shoe box; (4) a baseball ... . ( 

8. Which of the following objects is shaped like a rectangular prism? 

(1) a ball; (2) a brick; (3) a tomato can; (4) a triangular sheet of paper ( 

9. A root of an equation is (1 ) a bi>ecificd sum of money mentioned in the 

problem; (2) an answer that is not correct; (3) a value of the unknown quan- 
tity which makes the equation true; (4) a statement that two of the numbers 
are equal • ( 

10. The four items listed below' are about a coal pile, an airplane, a pencil, 

and a tree. Two properties of each arc given. Read them all over and then 
decide in which ease one of the properties depends upon the other: (1) the size 
of a coal pile and the number of tons it contains; (2) the number of an air- 
plane and the speed at which it can travel; (3) the color of a pencil and its 
cost; (4) the age of a tree and the kind of tree it is ( 

11. In this figure the sine of angle A is: 

I 

s (1) Ms; (2) Angle C; (3) ^Ks; (4) 6 + 12 + 13 ( 


12. Which has the greater number of surfaces? (1) a marble; (2) a sheet of 
paper in the shape of a triangle; (3) a briek; (4) a long piece of wire ( 



) 

) 

) 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


) 

) 

) 
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13. Which <rf the following is a formula? (1) A ^ j4b X h; 

(3) (3) 11 = 5 4- 6; (4) 43% 

14. Pi (sometimes written v) means: (1) the name of an Italian coin; (2) 

the number of times the diameter of a circle can be divided into the ciroum** 
ference; (3) the amount which has to be paid annually on an insurance 
policy; (4) an algebraic number that can have different values according to 
the conditions of the problem in which it is used ( 

16. Which of the following figures is a trapezoid? 



16. The average of any seven numbers is: (1) the middle number of the 

seven; (2) a number which is the sum of the seven nmnbers we started with; 
(3) a number which is obtained by adding all seven numbers together and 
dividing by seven ; (4) the number wdiich is obtained by multiplying all seven 
numbers together and dividing by seven ( 

17. Which of the following represents a pyramid? (1) a flat geometric 
figure wdih five straight sides; (2) 

(3) 7 + 3x = 13; (4) / . / ( 

18. A cone is: (1) one of the four chief methods of showing how numbers or 

quantities are related; (2) a geometrical object that has a square base and 
comes up to a point; (3) a word statement of a problem; (4) an object 
shaped about like the wejJl-sharpcned end of a pencil ( 

19. Which of the following numbers is the fourth power of 3? (1) 12; 

(2) 64; (3) 81; (4)?.' ( 

20. If I buy a book for $2.0v> and sjjU it for $1.85, the 15c difference repre- 
sents my (1) investment; (2) interest; (3) loss; (4) profit ( 

21. In the expression 4 17//, the ^^oefficierit of y is: (1) 3; (2) I7y; (3) 

4a:»; (4) 17 ( 

22. A statistical graph is: (1) a display of numerical facts by mc^ans of a 
sort of picture; (2) a method of calculating the distance between two points; 

(3) an arrangement of numbers in rows and columns; (4) a design made from 

geometrical figures ( 

23. The simple interest on $100.00 for two years at 5% is: (1) $5.00; 

(2) $4.00; (3) $10.00; (4) $2.00 ( 

24. Taxation is a method of: (1) learning more about money; (2) raising 
money for public purposes; (3) getting immediate payment for goods sold; 

(4) figuring up the total expcnscr; of a business ( 

,25. A solution of an equation means: (1) the correct answer; (2) a formula; 

(3) two numbers which must be multiplied together; (4) the problem from 

which the equation comes ( 

26. A baseball has the general shape of: (1) a circle; (2) a quadrilateral; 
(3) a sphere; (4) a perimeter ( 



) 


) 


) 


) 


) 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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27. Which of the following reasons best explains why algebra has been 

called ^*a tool of science”? (1) algebra is a science itself; (2) most people who 
study algebra become interested in science; (3) the use of algebra mak(*s it 
easier to state scientific laws and to work with them; (4) science is taught in 
laboratories, while algebra is not ( 

28. Read this problem carefully: “Find the distance covered in any given 

number of hours by a train moving at 40 miles per hour.” This is a problem 
involving: (Ij quadratic ociuations; (2) equivalent fractions; (H) direct 
variation; (4) metric measurement ( 

29. In the expression 7® — 9 = iO, the exponent of 7 is: (1) 2; (2) 9; (3) 40; 

(4)49.. . . ( 

30. The thing we use to show numerical facts by means of a inctiire is 
called: (1) a table of statistics; (2) a graph ; (3; a logarithm ; (4) an etjuation . ( 

31 . Which of the follow ing pairs of lines are perpendicular to eacli other? ( 

(I) (2) (3) (4) 

\^// 


32. Which of the following expressions is a proportion? H) 51%; (2) 

H (3) 7 X 82 - ; (4) 13 -Ki - 2 ( 

33. Insurance is: (1) financial protection against loss; (2) a business 

organization; (3j the payment of n ceitain sum of inomy every month or 
year; (4) loss of money by /ire or accidc'iit ( 

34. If 1 buy a book for $],()() and s(4i it for $1.35, my profd is (1) $1,00; 

(2) $1.35; (3)' $2,35; (4) 35e. , . ( 

35. Congruence means: (1 ) the epmparison of measurements in th(‘ metric 

and the English systems; (2) the eofreetness of an estiiniite (hir the answer 
to a problem); (3) a eomparison of tlie sizes of two angles; (4) being exactly 
alike (in the case of tw'o or more geoiiu'tric figunNs) ( 

30. Which of the following expressions is an equation? (1) 4 X 3: (2) 
18 - 0 + 4 H- II - 7; (3) I 2 I 2 : 1; (1) 0 i 11 = 17 ( 

37. If positive numbeis represent miles ()f travel eastward, then negative 
numbers represent: (1) hours sjauit in tiavel eastward; (2) miles of travel 
southward; (3) inil(»s of travel westward: (1) miles of travel northw^erd ( 

38. If I loan $100 at 0% compound interest for ten years, the amount 


which will draw interest tin* second year is: (1) $100; (2) $100; (3) $0; (4) $9t( 
39. Which of the following exiiressions is an algebraic fraction? 



40. Which of the following objects is shaped like a cylinder? (1) a ball; 

(2) a brick; (3) a tomato can; (t) an automobile tire ( 

41. Which of the following figures is a triangle? 
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42. Graphic representation means: (1) dishonest business methods; (2) 

investing money so that it will draw interest; (3) showing mathematical 
facts by means of pictures; (4) W'orking prol>lems by means of calculating 
machines ^ 

43. Sometimes letters are used for numbers, and sometimes letters and 

numbers have different values according as they have i>lus signs or minus 
signs in front of them. We call such letters and numbers: (1) integers^; (2) 
algebraic numbers; (3) positive nu mbers; (4) geo metrical numbers ( 

44. The name of this figure / / (1) rectangle; (2) 

triangle; (3) perpendicular; / / (4) parallelogram ( 

45. An algebraic product is: (1) the result we got when two or more alge- 
braic numbers are multiplied together; (2) the general riieihod of solving an 
equation; (3) the answer we get when we add one alg(d)raic number to 


another; (4) one alg(^braic miiubcr subtracted from another ( 

46. Which of tlie following figures is a square? ( 



47. W'hich of the following figures looks most like a cube? ( 


O' (2) (3) (4) 



48. Which of tin; following acts of lines are parallel lines? 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

1 -NT % 



( 


49. An algebraic fac.tor is: (1) any algebraic number; (2) two or more 

algebraic numbers multi j^lied togethcT, (3) an algebraic number added to 
some other number; (4) an algebraic number which is multiplied by some 
other number ( 

50. The length of an object might be measured in: (1) pounds; (2) kilo- 
watts; (3) seconds; (4) inches ( 

51. The math(*.mat.ical moaning of equality is: (1) the correct answer for a 
problem; (2) two or more things having the same value or containing the 
same number of units of tlu' same kind ; ('0 '• system of jneasurernent used by 
the British and American p(*oplc; (4) a problem whicli may be solved by 


either of two diffenuii methods ( 

52. The fifth root of 32 is: (1) -H; (2) 5 X 32; (3) 8; (4) 2 ( 

53. Which of the following figures is a rectangle? ( 
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54. An algebraio expression containing the second power but no higher 
power of the unknown quantity is called. (1) a linear equation, (2) a quad- 
ratic, (3) a radical, (4) a logarithm ( 

65. A map of your town would be: (1) a statistical graph; (2) a draw- 
ing to scale; (3) a perspective drawing, (4) a three-dimensional picture ( 

56. The distance around a hat figure is called its (1) aiea, (2) jienmeter; 
(3) cross section, (4) diameter . ( 

67. The following list contains three examples of measurement that are 

familiar to most people Those are: the kiigth of a radio wave, the weight 
of a load of coal, and the length of a minute as determuicd by the United 
States Naval Observatory instruments. HOIV MANY of those measure- 
ments are absolutely exact (that is, how many involve no error whatever)? 
(1) all three, (2) two, (3) one, (4) none ( 

68. A merchant buys an article for S6 00 He marks it to sell for $8 00 

but agrees to reduce this to $7 50 if the purchase r pays cash This amount 
(S7 60) IS known as (1) the list piict , (2) the in t price, (3) the discount, (4) 
the rate of exchange ( 

69 Which of the following is a measure of ana? (1) square yard, (2) 
gallon; (3) foot, (4) cubic mch ( 




In this figiiie the cosine of angle A is. (1) angle B, (2) 
Vi, (3) a nght angle (1) 1 7 X 2 ( 


60. B 1.7 C 

61. Which of the following is an angle ? 


( 



62. A point where two or more Imes meet is called' (1) an axis, (2) a base, 

(3) a vertex, (4) a side ( 

63. An “approximation in a measurement” means. (1) the thing that is 

being measured, (2) the instrument that is used to make the measurement, 
(3) applying the result of the measurement in working out a problem, (4) a 
result that is not exactly correct . ( 


) 

) 

) 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


) 
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In the prediction of mathematical achievement some of the most 
important factors seem to be comprehension of general mathematical 
techniques, classroom attentiveness, oripnality, habits of study, and 
general intelligence. The roost efficient prediction seems to be accom- 
plished through a combined use of prognostic tests, intelligence tests, 
and teachers’ marks. Also personality ratings have been found to be 
very ^ective in the prediction of success in freshman engineering 
mathematics.^ 

As a ooroUaiy to thdr use as an aid in prediction of achievement, 
* R. D Perry, Prediction Equations for Success in College Mathematics, Con- 
irUnOton to Education 122 (Nashville, Tcnn., George Peabody College for Teachen, 
1984). 
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prognostic tests can be used to reduce the number of failures either by 
eliminating those who are unprepared, or unable for any cause, to pro- 
ceed further with mathematical study or by providing a basis for the 
construction of a differentiated mathematical curriculum. Such tests 
should also serve as an aid in the vocational and educational guidance 
of pupils and in the better classification of pupils. The discovery of 
superior ability and unusual aptitude in mathematics is just as impor- 
tant a function of prognosis <is is the discovery of the inferior or average. 

For the construction of efficient prognostic tests in mathematics the 
teacher should be familiar with those abilities and interests essential 
to further progress. Mathc'matical tests which are to be used as an 
aid in vocational guidance should be based on a knowledge of those 
mathematical skills, concepts, and principles incident to success in any 
chosen vocation, llio gc^neral characteristics of comprehensiveness, 
discriminative power, leliability. validity, balance, and flexibility must 
then be carefully observed in the framing and organization of the test 
items. 

Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching. Probably one of the most 
significant steps that has been taken in recent years toward improved 
instruction is tliat of incorporating into the instructional program 
plans for discovering learning difficult i(\s and detecting needs for 
remedial teaching. Such plans call for the intelligent use of inventory 
and diagnostic tests along with personal interviews to discover and 
analyze pupil difficulties with a view to setting up specific remedial 
measures to correct errors and remove difficulties. The characteristics 
of an efficient program of diagnosis may be summarized as follows: 

1 . Such diagnosis must he made in connection with worthy objectives of a 
good educational program. 

2. It must be objective, leliable, ai d valid. 

3. It should be as specific as the desired outcomes permit and as the possi- 
bility of localization of syinijtoms allows within the limitations of practicality. 

4. It should yield results that would be comparable over a period of t’me 
and between groups of students. 

5. It should be sufficiently precise to note progress during small units of 
time. 

6. It should be comprehensive. 

7. It should be appropriate to the educational program. 

8. The person makii^g the diagnosis must understand the educational 
program and be familiar with the fundamental problems of children.^ 

^ Ralph W. Tyler, (liaractc'rihtics of Satisfactory Diagnosis, Thiriy^fewfih 
Y earhook of the National Society far the Study of Education (Bloomington, 111.: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1935), Part II, Chap. 6, pp. 95-111. Quoted 
by permission of the Society. , 
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An illustration of how a test may ho used for both class and indi- 
vidual diagnosis is shown in the following tost and its accompanying 
tabulation chart. The test was used in a class of 17 ninth-grade 
students. 

Test 

Name Daie 


Solving Kqttations and Problems 


Parti 


Solve the following equations for the value of t^o unknown terms: 


a + 9 = 29 
a = 

m + 35 = 47 
m ® 

5a; + 7 * 27 

X - 

y “ 

6* + 4 « 30H 

X = 

12a; + .7 = 24.7 

X « 

2.5r + 4 = 129 


3x - 8 = 7 

X = 

oy - 21 = 2t) 


y = 

9a; - 5 j + 0 2 = 1 10 

X = 

7a; + 3 - 4 j; + 12 

X = 

1 la* — 0 = a: + t 


' Pari II 


X 

2 



3 


X == 

26 + 2 •= 22 
6 = 


1. Two numbers dilfer by 7. The smaller is s. Express the larger. 

2. If f 5 of a number is cliTreased by G, the rehult is 10. Find the number. 

3. Find two consecutive odd numbers who.se sum is 204. 

4. Find the side of an equilati'ial triangle if the perimeter is 30 inches. 

6. The length of a field is three times its width and tlie distance around the 
field is 200 rods. Jf the field is rectangular, what are the dimensions? 

6. A and B own a house worth $J6,(KK) and A has invested twice as much 
capital as B. llow much ha.s each invested? 


In Table 3 the totals of each column are for the entire class of 17 
pupils. The tabulation of errors for only five pupils is given to illus- 
trate individual diagnosis. From the totals listed in the respective 
columns, there can be obtained a rough estimate of the efficiency of the 
class on particular typos of jiroblems as well as an indication of the 
places where the class was having trouble. For example, the third 
column gives the information concerning equations with fractions 
which call for a simple subtraction in obtaining the solution. There 
were two such problems on the test; hence there were in all 34, 2 X 17, 
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2id 


chances for error. Actually only nine errors occurred; consequently 
the class efficiency on this type of problem was 73 per cent. Equations 
with fractions and verbal problems are seen to have been the trouble 
spots for the class. 

The difficulties of each individual pupil are found by examining tho 
horizontal rows. The chart shows that B. K. undorsto<xl the work 
covered by the examination and that she w'as accurate in tho funda- 
mentals of arithmetic. B. E. did not need any remedial work and 

TabIix: 3. Diagnosis Chart 


Name of student 


L.M 

G.S 

J.S 

C.B 

B.E 


Total number of errors. ... 3 

Number of problems to 

solve 34 

Number correct 31 

Per cent correct I 91 



2 2 2 2 


1 9 7 8 8 18 

17 34 34 34 51 34 

16 25 27 26 43 16 

94 73 80 80 80 47 



could work on in advance of the class and try her skill on something 
new. J. S. made one mistake due to a sign in the type of problem 
charted in column six. Since she worked the other problems correctly, 
this was probably accidental. However, she was unable to translate 
any of the verbal problems into proper symbols. J. S. therefore had 
to have more experience in translation and did not need to concern 
herself very much with solution of .nechanical problems. C. B. was 
ab.sent a great deal during this period, and her chart shows that she 
knew practically nothing about the unit. She required a great deal of 
attention during the remedial work.- 

The scientific use of such a program of diagnosis is an important 

* Peter L. Spencer, Informal Tests for Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching, The 
Maihemaliea Teacher, 16 (1923), 175-182. 
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aspect d functional teaching. Its real value 'will be definitely depend- 
ent upon a follow-up program of remedial teaching and a careful check 
on and interpretation of attained results. To be most effective the 
remedial material should possess the following characteristics: 

1. It should bo selected to briug about certain definite ends. 

2. It should be on component elementary skills. 

3. It should be largely capable of self-administration by the student. 

4. It should be of such a nature that it could be administered to a class, 
to an indi'vidual, or to a group. 

5. It should be correlated with the instructional material being used. 

6. It should be provided "with answers.* 

Self-diagnosis by Students. One of the most important functions 
of tests as an aid to the improvement of instruction is their use by the 
students to secure evidence concerning their indiviflual development. 
Such tests are called “practice tchts” and may be either oral or written. 
Tests of this type can play a very important role in the assimilative 
period of instruction. They can aid the student in self-diagnosis and 
should never be used by the teacher in any other c.apacity than to help 
the student discover for himself information concerning his statu.s of 
achievement in intelligent understanding of subject matter*! he speed 
and accuracy with which he can perform the prescribed operations, and 
his relative progress as a member of his class group. Such tests must 
be shaped to reflect individual^, efficiency in the perspective of group 
activity. 

Oral tests may be used with material that calls for re.sponses which 
can be readily obtained and .simply stated. They may be administered 
'through pointcKl questions promiscuously, yet evenly, distributed over 
the entire class or tluough the medium of team contests. The two 
principal key-notes of successful oral practice are speed and accuracy of 
response. 

Written tests may be used for both the simple-response and the diflS- 
cult-response typo of practice. As in the case of the oral tests, 'written 
tests may be shaped to emphasize speed and accuracy. It should be 
reemphasized at this point, however, that understanding is a major 
responsibility of instruction in secondary mathematics and some of the 
practice tests should be designed to this end. 

Some of the different forms for admirnstering written practice tests 
are: (1) all students at board, (2) some at the board and others in their 

* L. H. Whitoraft, Remedial Work in High Sehool Mathematics, The MathemoHea 
Teaehier, SS (1930), 86-51. 
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seats, (3) all students in their scats. In any of iJie above cases all 
students may be working on the same assigned problems, or separate 
groups may be working on separate problems. These problems may 
l)e dictated by the teacher or may be printed, mimeographed, or other- 
wise reproduced. Timed tests frt'quently servo to stimulate interest 
and attention through competition with other students or competition 
with one’s own previous time record on similar material. Precautions 
which the teacher must observe are as follows: (1) Do not overem- 
phasize speed at the expense of acetiraey ; (2) provide for check-up and 
practice on understanding as well as on speed and accuracy; (3) vary 
the type of practice material to prevent monotony of ciloit; and (4) do 
not continue practice to the point of fatigue. 

Achievement. In the measure of achuwement the teacher is not 
merely interested in testing mechanical proficiimcy in certain funda- 
mental processes and factual information. He is also interested in the 
measure of reasomni understanding of concept .s, techniques, and prin- 
ciples. f?uch a tc.sting program should be so design(>d that it will com- 
pare and discriminate between relative abilities as well a& measure 
retention and understanding of learning. The .sidection of test items 
must be in terms of an authoritative list of ultimate objectives, which 
in turn have been carefully cnalyzed int o immediate aims of instruction 
in the light of the significimt implications and limitations of the local 
situation. Although comprehensiveness is one of the im]>ortant 
characteristics of an efficient achievement tesi, it is quite obvious that 
no such test can be sufficiently comprehon.sive to include all items of 
specific information into vhii h an instructional unit may bo analyzed. 
The test is, thus, a function of the different items used. They must 
therefore represent an adequate wimplmg of the entire imit, and "the 
worth or effectiveness of [each] item depends . . . not only upon its 
desirability for inclusion in the curriculum and upon its ‘difficulty,’ but 
also upon its power to diseriminatc between pupils of high and low 
levels of general achievement.”^ The \ali<lily of any achievement 
test is largely a function of the validity of each individual test item. 
In the construction of an achievement lest for a specific instructional 
unit and for a given group of pupa, dio selection of content should be 
subjected to the following restrictions: 

1. If we tliink of the entire group of pupils as separated into a number 
of levels of general achievement, then for each of those levels the test must 

* Ben D. Wood, Ifi. F. Lindquist, H R Anderson, Educational Tests and Their 
Uses: Basic Considerations, Review of EduccUtonal ^search, 9 (1933), 16. 
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contain an approximately equal number of items calling for information that 
the pupils at that level have learned; or for ideas and generalizations that they 
do understand; or for judgments, applications, or reasoning of which pupils 
at that level are capable. 

2. The items thus selected with reference to each level of achievement 
must discriminate as sharply as possible between pupils above and below that 
level; that is, it must (ideally) be highly probable that all pupils above that 
level will succeed on each of those items and that all pupils below that level 
will fail on each of them. (This is particularly important in recognition tests 
with reference to items that call for judgments beyond the ability of the pupils 
tested.) 

3. The items must be such that the response scored as the " correct or 
'‘best” response would be considered so by competent authorities. . . . 

4. The items must hold the pupil responsible for understandings, abilities, 
or information that it is believed will contribute to the realization of the objec- 
tives of instruction; that is, they mu«t be based upon suliject matter which 
has been authoritatively and sjxcifically selected and de&ciibed for purposes of 
instruction and which does lielong to the field of subject matter involved.^ 

Interpretation and Use of Results, l^hc value of any program of 
evaluation is very definitely dependent upon the interpretation and 
use of the results obtained. It is highly important that the results of a 
given test ho interpreted and used in the context of the function for 
which the test was constructed and administered. For example, the 
results from a test designed sohdy for diagnostic pui*poses sliould never 
be used for the purpose of measuring achievement and then assigning 
grades. Tlu'rc are sometimes fundamcmtal differences in the con- 
struction of such tests as well as the moral obligation of the teacher to 
play fair wdth the student. 

In many cases it is necessary that (lie teacher be familiar with cer- 
tain simple but fundamental statistical procedures in order to derive 
maximum benefit from a testing program. The lecliniques of classifi- 
cation and tabulation of data; grouping into significant class-intervals; 
determining range of disiribution; computation of measures of central 
tendency, variability, and relationship; and the ranking of scores are 
the more important statistical measures with which the teacher should 
be familiar in order to summarize' efficiently the results of a testing 
program. 

Not only must tin* teacher have a certain amount of mechanical 
proficiency in the techniques for tabulating and analyzing test data, 
but also he must be abU' to make logical inferences from such findings. 
He must know the appropriateness of various measures and the extent 

* Ibid.f p. 19 . 
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and limitations of their implications. The conclusions drawn must be 
consistent with the fundamental assumptions underlying the tests and 
the statistical measures used. 

In the measure of achievement the teacher must know the difference 
between a test score and a grade. Furthermore, ho must know when 
test scores should be translated into grades and be familiar with the 
recommended techniques for careful conversion.^ He must kn\>w how 
to detect a typical clas.s error from a diagno>sis test and must be able to 
determine whether particular detected errors imply the need for group 
or individual remedial measure-s. 

Teachers should 1)«> familiar with the variou-s purposes and the 
limitations of <*ach aspect of a functional testing program. For maxi- 
mum value the results should be used within the domain they are 
designed to serve, in the effort to construct from all sources of relevant 
information a composite, yet comprehensive, picture of the individual 
student. 

Exercises 

J. Dislinguish bc^twooii diagnostic, progno'^tic, and achievement tests as to 
chaiacteiistics and function 

2. Name ddforent \\ ays in ^ hu*h each iy pe of test be used in the improve- 
ment of inshiiction in inallnmudics 

3. How b>p<*cific sliould one tie in (he forniulfition of the objectives for testing? 

4. What are some of tlie lecorn mended measures for improvement of essay- 
type examinations? 

5. Contrast the i (dative effects eness of diffeient kinds of uew-type tests 
(true-faUe, inuUipl(M*hoice, conijiletioii, etc ). 

G. Discuss the relative* m Tits of factual and funetioiril testing m secondary 

iiiat}ieinatj(*s . i.i i.* t 

7. What are some recommended procedures for nicasunng mathematical 

aptitude? 

8. What is meant by the validity ^f 

9. What is meant by the reliability of a test? 

10. (hve examples of mat(Tial from MToiid.iry mathemati(*s which you consider 

not well adapted to new -t>pe tests. , ,,, . . t 

11. In t(\sl (‘oiistiuction how much importance should be given to range: of 
difficulty’^ and ‘bhstrdiutioTi of item difficulty ? 

12. liriefiy evaluate the advantages a* d disadvantages of extramural tests. 

13. What aic some of the common eri'»r > in seeondary mathematics that call 

for remedial w oik? i. j* • « 

14. What are some of the more important techniques for discovering pupil 

errors ^ 

15. Wliat are some of the recommended techniques for determining the degree 
of difficulty of test items? 

^ Knudsen, op dt , pp 355 366. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SECONDARY MATHEMATICS' 

In the educational crisis that has arisen during recent years, mathe- 
matics, as an integral part of the curriculum of the secondary school, 
has found the voice of criticisiu rather severe. The justilication for 
suc.h vehemence is not in th(' shortcomings of the subject, one which 
through the ages has l)een a beacon light to scientific discovery and 
intellectual progress; ratlu^r, such justificatum is to be found in the 
poor instruction imparted by unprepared and nonenthusiaslic teachers. 
It is poor teaching that leaves the impression that mathematics is 
merely a tool subject composed of a conglomerate mass of signs, sym- 
bols, and laws of operation. Undefined standards of preparation and 
varied pattc'rns of certification hav( contributed very materially to the 
general chaotic condition that exists. No general agreement seems to 
be in evidence as to what constitutes ade(iuate preparation for the 
teaching of secondary mathematics.^ As long as this situation exists, 
the employment of mathematics teachers, the assignment of mathe- 
matics classes, and even the inclusion of mathematics in the e<lucaticnal 
program will remain on a rather unstable professional basis. There is 
great need for the studioas definition of a i)rogram designed to prejiare 
prospective teachers for a true profession of teaching of mathematics. 

The Professional Preparation of Teachers of Secondary Mathe- 
matics. There arc two ec|uaUy important asj)eets oi any true pro- 
fession, viz,, significant knowh'dge and clTeotive teclinic|iie. One can- 

1 Portions of this chapter originally appeared in The Matheniaiic^ Teacher, 32 
(1939), 99-105, under the title ‘‘The Profcj sional Pn pariititm of Mathematics 
Teachers.’’ 

*11 T. Karnes, ''The Profession 1 Preparation of Tear'hers of Secondary 
Mathomatics,” unpublished Ph.D. dis^eilatiou (Nashville, Tenn.: (leorgo Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1940), pp. 05 

National Survey of the Kducation of Teachers, HulUtin 10, Office of hMucation, 
1933 (Wj.shington: Oo/ernment Printing Office, 1935), 3, 17 4S, 141 142; 6, 
300—307 

Report of the fwoimittee on the Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachera, North Central Asaorialion QuarUrly, 18 (1938), 471-477. 
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not be efficiently professional if there is any distinct weakness in either 
aspect. A truly functional program of professional preparation must 
ther^ore place emphasis on the acquiring of knowledge significant to 
the chosen profession and also on the acquaintance with and use of the 
more efficient techniques of that profession. 

Such studies as the National Survey of the Education of Teachers* 
and the Report of the Committee of the North Central Association on 
"Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers"® tell us 
that 


. . . changes in the nature of the high schooi student body, the expansion 
and diversification of the program of studies, the new responsibilities for 
guidance, the incoqjoralion of Htu<lent activities into the curriculum itself, 
the tendency towuid cuiricular integiation, the marked changes in educational 
objectives, all bjgether indicate a revolution in secondary education to which 
the subject matter pie])aration ot teachers has certainly not been adjusted 
with suificient rapidity or appropriatonchs.® 

The Mathomatical As.socialion of America, Tnc., and the National 
Cotincil of Teachers of Mai hematics, as well as certain more localized 
groups, have made notable effort.s through their committees and publi- 
cations to improve the situation svs far as mathematics is concerned. 
The interest of thesse groups hsus been directed to the better preparation 
of teachers as well as to the improvement of llie curric\ilum. The fact 
remains, however, that the teaching of secondary mathematics in the 
United States is hardly an established profession.^ There are indi- 
viduals teaching secondary mathematics whose academic preparation 
includes neither a major nor a minor in mathematics. They have no 
great interest in the subject and, in their teaching, can do no more than 
treat it in a superficial and fragmentary way. They have little appre- 
ciation of the values of mathematics, of the role it has played in the 
evolution of our ci\dIization, or of its possibilities for integrated devel- 
opment. Likewise, there are many teachers of mathematics whoso 
preparation has been adequate in the field of mathematics itself, but 
who are unhappy and inefficient in their work because they are required 
to teach one or more classes in other subjects. Their programs of 
preparation should have been broad enough to enable them to teach in 
at least one additional field. There are still other teachers who know 

• National Survey of the Education of Teachers, op. cU., Vol. I-VI. 

* Report of the Committee on the Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers, op. eit., pp. 439-639. 

•iWflt.. p. 440. 

4 Karnes, op. cU., pp. 125-178. 
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their subject well but who, because of their lack of patience with stu- 
dent difiiculties and their unwillingness to adjust their teaching to the 
varying abilities of different students, actually destroy the interest of 
many students in mathematics when, under more favorable conditions, 
it might have been made to flourish. Such teachers lack that pro* 
fessional attitude which should impel them to dii^^card any sense of 
intellectual superiority and to view the subject through the eyes of the 
immature student so that they might patiently guide and encourage 
him in his efforts and stimulate his interest in furtlier exploration of 
the field of mathematics. 

Masterful scholarship in a body of relevant knowledge is an absolute 
essential for effective teaching, but it must bo supplemented by a pro- 
ficiency in the use of efficient techniques of insfiucdion. Neither 
should be emphasized to the exclusion of the other, but a proper balance 
should be maintained throughout the pieparation program. We do 
not want teachers of mathematics to be “teachers who have nothing to 
teach,’’ neither do we want them to bo ‘^mere purveyors of knowledge 
and promoters of skill,” 

Significant Knowledge. There is a tilchotomy of knowledge signifi- 
cant to the teacher of mathematics which might be classified under the 
headings of general knowledge, professional knowledge, and specialized 
knowledge. We are living in an age in whicdi (*vents fake place very 
rapidly. This rapidity of development and its implications for future 
change tend not only to stagger the imagination hut also to encourage 
a satisfaction in superficiality of information. Things happen too fast 
for any individual to be able to attempt a very thorough and system- 
atic acquaintance with i le fundamentals of all lines of development. 
We have to be satisfied with a type of superficial information along 
some lines. It is for such reason ^ as this that the teacher of mathe- 
matics should have a broad fsiuci tional bac kgruuiid against which to 
project his thinking and in whu h to orient his appreciation of values. 
Such an informational background should be related to “the major 
areas of human experien(*e” and designed to liuild up a more intelligent 
understanding ol the part mat hematics h.is pktyc'd in the evolution of 
modern civilization and a dc'eper ij^preciatioii of its relation to social 
progress. Such “a program of gt*ii(*ral education for prospective 
teachers should acciuaint them with the various institutions and forces 
that influence modern life and with the contributions that the major 
fields of learning have made and are making today to the progress of 
civilization. 

^E. W. Knight, Discussion: Du cr tors of Needed Improvement in Subject 
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A professional attitude should be a stne qua non for every teacher of 
mathematics. The term “professional attitude” is interpreted here to 
mean an enthusiastic interest in mathematics as a chosen field of study 
and service, an inspired concept of the value of mathematics in the 
structure of civilization, and an eager readiness to interpret carefully 
and thoughtfully those fundamental laws, mechanical processes, 
generalizing procedures, and possibilities of practical applications 
which so definitely characterize mathematics as a field of study and 
endeavor. In addition to providing a general education for cultural 
background, the program for the professional preparation of teachers 
of mathematics should equip such a teacher with an integrated philoso- 
phy of education, a devotion to t(‘aching as a profession, and a sense of 
responsibility for the contributions he will be expected to make in his 
chosen field of work. This body of profe.ssion.al knowledge should be 
provided through courses designed to acquaint the individual with the 
place and function of education in our social order, the interrelation- 
ships that exist between the various professions, and the manifold 
opportunities for .service which present themselves to teachers; to 
build up “sympathetic understanding of the mental, physical, and 
social characteristics of the children or adults to be (aught;”‘ and to 
provide “opportunities for acquiring a 'safety minimum 8f teaching 
skill’ through observation, participation, and actual practice under 
supervision.”* 

Although the cultural background and the body of profes.sional 
knowledge are essential elements to the program of professional 
preparation of teachers of mathematics, such a program mu.st not 
overlook the fact that sound scholarshi[) is a fundamental qualification 
of the teacher. This scholarship, however, should be relevant to the 
problem of teaching. From the point of view of the teacher of mathe- 
matics, what materials provide opportunity for development of rdeoant 
scholarfihip? The scholarship that is of service in the advancement of 
mathematical thought and research is not, in every case, the same as 
that which can be of service in the education of adolescents and 
immature thinkers. It is almost proverbial to state that “he who 


Matter, TtverUysiM, Yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers of Kduca- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago I*rebs, 1938), p. 16. 

* E. S. Evenden, Summary and Interpretation of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, BuUelin 10, Office of Education, 1933 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1935), 6, 93. 

* /Wd., p. 94. 
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learns that ho may know and he that loams that he may teach arc 
standing in quite different mental attil tides. 

1 he specialist in mathematics has need of a synthetic type of scholar- 
ship in which he seeks mastery not only of the fundamentals of mathe- 
matical thought but also of a closely interwoven chain of logic and of 
methods of making deductions and implications. Ills only need for 
the analytic type of scholarsliip is as a tool to be used in the aid of 
mathematical research. He is not primarily concerned with the ques- 
tions of the place of mathematics in the educational program or of the 
practical value of mathematics to the a\erage man. He is concerned 
with mathematical implications rather than with educational implica- 
tions or practical applications of mathematics except, jiossibly, by the 
actuary, engineer, or other professional users of applied mathematics. 
He is the producer of mathematics. 

On the other hand, the teacher of mathematics is the seller of mathe- 
matics. It is he who mu.st convince the consumer of the value of his 
subject and, through the medium of efficient h('rvice, s('cure and retain 
consumers. He is coiustantly confronted with (piestions as to the 
value of rnatluunalics as an a.sset to the individtuil and as a significant 
element in the program of general education. Ilis interest in mathe- 
mat ics inu.st embrace its educational implications and practical applica- 
tions as well .IS its intrinsic subject appeal. Thus the prepamtion of 
the teacher of matliematics should emphasize that type of scholarship 
w'liich seeks to intc'grate the subject wdth broad fields of k'arning and to 
rfdate if to general humiui activity and interest. The teacher must 
learn to evaluate mathematics in the light of its role in the history of 
civilization, its contribul.oii to the present social order, and its relation 
to future progress. 

Furthermore, since it is to be bi,s responsibilitj' to assist immature 
learners in the mastery of math, mat ics, the j)rospective teacher of 
m.at hematics should not only strive for proficient mastery of the sub- 
ject. but he should also make every effort to be conscious of the proc- 
esses by which he arrives at that mast<*ry. He should pause at signifi- 
cant points for moments of reflection in which he should attempt to 
analyze the learning processes in\ )l\ed and to evaluate the materials 
studied, thnupeb'iit scholarship, which emphasizes understanding 
and mivstery of fundamentids, must be constantly emphasized. These 

* II. S. Tarticll, Report of the Sub-eoinmitlee on the Training of Teachers, 
Proce^ings of ihe Natimal Kducation Aasociatim (Wasliiugton: National Muca- 
tion Association, 1895), p. 210. 
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fundamentals will vary somewhat, according to whether the prospec- 
tive teacher expects to teach in the elementary school, junior hi^ 
school, senior high school, or junior college. To supplement this body 
of minimum essentials every teacher of mathematics should be encour- 
aged to acquire a certain synthetic proficiency in some chosen line of 
mathematical endeavor to serve as a reserve of information which he 
might frequently use as an jud to individual exploration in the unknown 
realms of mathematical knowledge or in the expanding domain of sig- 
nificant applications of mathematical principles and techniques. 

Relevant Scholarship for the Teacher taf Secondary Mathematics.^ 
The teacher of secondary mathematics should have some appreciation 
of the part that mathematics has played throughout the centuries of 
progress. Furthermore, he should have those contacts with the sub- 
ject matter and history of mathematics that would enable him to 
formulate an intelligent notion of the meanings of mathematics. In 
1901 Bertrand Russell defined mathematics in words that are super- 
ficially facetious but fundamentally significant when he said: “Mathe- 
matics may be defined as t ho subject in which we never know what wo 
are talking about, nor whether wliat we are, saying is true.”* In dis- 
cussing this definition Bell says that it has four great merits: (1) it 
shocks the self-conceit out of common sense, (2) it emphasizes the 
entirely abstract character of mathematics, (3) it reduces all mathe- 
matics and the more mature sciences to postulational forms, and (4) it 
administers a resounding parting ssdute to the doddering tradition that 
mathematics is the science o{ number, quantity, and measurement.* 
Mario Fieri is responsible for the statement that “mathematics is an 
hypothetico-dtxiuctive system ” which merely means that mathematics 
is a system of logical processes whereby conclusions are deduced from 
whatever fundamental assumptions and definitions there may be 
hypothesized. To Benjamin Fcirce goes the credit for expressing 
these thoughts in the more explicit form: “mathematics is the science 
which draws necessary conclusions.”* To think mathematically is to 
free oneself by abstraction from any peculiarity of subject matter and 
to make inferences and deductions justified by fundamental premises. 

^ Portions of this section originally appeared in The Kadelpian Review, 14 (1034}> 
23-27, under the title “The St'holarly Teacher of Mathematics.” 

* Bertrand Bussell, Recent Work on the Principles of Mathematics, International 
Monthly, 4 (1901), 84. 

* E. T. Bell: “The Queen of the Sciences” (Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Cktmpany, 1931), pp. 16-17. 

* Benjamin Peirce, “Linear Associative Algebra,” Sec. 1, lithographed, 1870. 
Reprinted in the American Journal of Mathematice, 4 (1881), 97. 
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There are four significant methods of mathematics which might be 
stated as follows: 

1. Scientific, leading to generalizations of widening scope 

2. Intuitive, leading to an insight into subtler depths 

3. Deductive, leading to a permanent statement and i^gorous form 

4. Inventive, leading to the ideal element, and creation of new realms^ 

The competent teacher of mat hematics should realize that in any 
system of constructive thought the validity of the conclusions rests 
entirely upon the validity and consistency of the assumptions and 
definitions upon which the conclusions are based. I ( is iiuportanl that 
students should have this point of view, and the teacher should make 
every reasonable effort to assist them in acquiring From a logical 
point of view the sot of fundamental assumptions should be consistent, 
independent, and categorical, but pedagogically tlu5 only essential 
requirements are that they be consistent and categorical. An appreci- 
ation of this dependence upon fundamental assumpi ions and definitions 
and previously estaldished theorems should help to develop an ‘‘if-then^’ 
mental altitude which should function in a more inlelligenl interpreta- 
tion of human events. A sludeiil in the secondary school is by no 
means to be taught the philosophical and logical aspects of non- 
Euclidcan geometry, but the teaclier should be familiar with the high 
points in the history of EucIkTs famous fifth postulate, lie should 
know of the efforts of mathematicians to demonstrate the dependence 
of this parallel postulate upon the remaining postulates of kiUclkTs 
fundamental set. He shoukl appreciate ibe fact that Lobalschevskian 
and Riemanniau geometries arc just as logically sound as the com- 
monly accepted li]uclidv\in geometry; that, altliough the Euclidean 
postulates arc accejrted because they secern to conform more nearly to 
the everyday experiences of the world in which we live, in Poincar6^s 
world of changing temperatures the parallel postulate w^'otild be 
absurd.* The teacher so informed would have a significant apprecia- 
tion of geometry as a form of postulational thinking and thus be better 

^ J. B. Shaw, ‘‘liCctureR on the Phu'sophy of ATuthernatics’' (La Salle, 111.: 
The Open Court Publishing C^ompany, 1*^18), p 11. 

* For the description of a very cartful efiort to teach geometry from this point 
of view, see H P. Fawcett, The Nature of Proof, Thnfeenth Y^athouk of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathemaiics (New York: Bun^au of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia UniversPy, 1038). 

^ J. W. Young, “Fundamental C’oncepts of Algebra and Oeomeiry (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1911), pp. 15-25. 
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equipped to enhance his teaching by a more harmonious and effective 
coordination of sensible pedagogy and sound logic. 

Through its excellence as a vehicle of postulational thought Euclid- 
ean geometry lost a great deal of its early historical significance. 
Herodotus is given credit for the words: 

To teach weak mortals property to scan 
Down came geometry and formed a planl^ 

Geometry was used both in Egypt and liabylonia as an art of meas- 
uring in connection with agriculture, irrigjjftion, and architecture; thus 
it was entirely empirical and intuitive without any idea of logical 
demonstration. Thales (c. 040-546 n.o.) of Miletus was the first to 
conceive of the idea of establishing truths through formal demonstra- 
tion and, in his Ionian school, geometry was not studied for its own 
sake but as a general preparation for the study of philosophy. It was 
Pythagoras (c. 572-501 n.o.), a disciple of Thales, and his followers who 
achieved the arithmetization of geometry in the famous Pythagorean 
theorem. Plato (429-348 b.c.) introduc(;d to geometricians that 
powerful tool of the logiciaas, the analytical method of proof, and one 
of his most brilliant pupils, Eudoxus (c. 408-355 ».c.), introduced the 
form of demons(.ration known as the indirect method of pfoof. 

About 300 n.c. Eticlid wrote his famous “Elements” which has 
served as a foundation for geometry tc.xts during the past two thousand 
years. In this text Euclid assembled all geometric prof)ositions then 
e.xistent and added others of his own. llis great contribution, how- 
ever, was the coordination of all known propositions in a simple but 
logical sequence. This gave to geometry its characterization as a 
pattern for postulational thinking. Under the influence of Euclid the 
center of interest in mathemafics shifted from Athens to Alexandria. 
The first Alexandrian school of Avhich Euclid, Archimedes, and Apol- 
lonius were members lasted until the beginning of the UhrLstian era, 
during which time mathematics w.as studied primarily for the interest 
in the subject itself. The second Alexandrian school to Avhich belonged 
such men as Serenus, Menelaus, Ptolemy, Pappus, and Proclus, 
flourished during the first six centuries of the Christian era. During 
this period, when utility was the chief objective for the study of geome- 
try, the ideals of education sank to a very low level and an intellectual 
stagnation set in that continued to prevent any significant mathe- 
matical progress until the Renaissance period. 

’James Gow, “A Short History of Greek Mathematics” (Cambridge, Mass.: 
University Press, 1884), p. 126. 
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In order to appreciate the magnificent structure of geometry one 
not only must be familiar with this period of synthetic development 
but must realize that there arc three other important periods of geomet- 
rical history, v^z., (1) the pericxl ot analytic geometry, foreshadowed by 
the work of Archimedes (c. 225 n.c.), but in reality exerting a significant 
influence only after the publication of the researches of Descartes 
(1596—1650) and Fermat (1601—1665); (2) the period of application of 
calculus to geometry; and (3; the renaissance of pure geometry ^thich 
began with the nineteenth century.^ The teacher of secondary mathe- 
matics should have firsthand information concerning these epochs of 
geometrical history as well as direct contact with the outstanding ele- 
ments of each. lie should know something of tlie systematized tise of 
algebra that characteiizes (^artesian geometry as well as the applica- 
tions of the techniques of infinitc'simal analysis to perfect the study of 
the relationships existing bet \\ eon the points and lines that generate 
geometrical configurations. He should know something of the* theory 
of projectivity first enunciated hy Poncelot (1788-1867) in 1822 and of 
Gergonne’s (1771-1859) ‘^principle of duality'^ which so definitely 
enriches the theory of tlie united position of point and line* Such 
names as CWa (1647-1731), Simson (1687-1786), Euler (1707-1783), 
Malfatti (J731-I807\ Legendre (1752-1833), Monge (1746-1818), 
Hrianchon (1785-1861), von Stand! (1798-1867), and Steiner (1796- 
1863) sliould carry significant connotations for him as they represent 
progressive developmcmt in the field ol inodiTU synthelic geometry. 

Historically, arithmi'tic dcv(‘lo})ed out of a need for a system of 
counting, just as gi'ometry found its origin in the ii(*cessity for sy*stcm- 
atic methods of measure lont. The teacher of mathematics should 
know something of the hh^tory and nature of number, tlie foundation 
of all arilhmelic. The beginnings ^ f the concept of numl)er are hidden 
in the obscurity of time, but there s^x'iiis to be evidence Hiat some form 
of number pre(*oded written history by tliou panels of years. ^ rhe 
evolution of our iiuiubei* system has been a real ** survival of the fittest^ 
struggle between vaiious scales and s 3 %stenis ot notation and is more or 
less a physiological acchlent. Had the god? de(‘jeed that man should 
have 6 fingers on each hand and 6 lot's on ea(*h foot, the human race 
Would probably do all ol its counting and calculating on the basio of 12 
instead of 10. This would have woikcd to the advantage of the prac- 


^D. E. Smith, “History of MathrmaUcs” (boston: Gum & (’ompaiiy, 1925), 

^^»TobiL?)antzig, “Numbor: The Language of Science” (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930), p. H. 
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tical man since 12 has more possibilities of factorization than does 10. 
If, however, the mathematician should decree the base of the number 
system, he would probably choose a prime, for then there would be 
economy in symbols, simplification in operations, and eradication of 
ambiguities. 

The definition of abstract number and its elaborate theory possibly 
forms no part of the necessary preparation of the teacher of secondary 
mathematics, but he should have a thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental laws and processes that formulate the theory of integers. The 
process of counting and the concept of the number of things in a group 
give rise to the system of positive integers, where, by positive integer, 
we mean a s 3 aubol for the number of things in a group of distinct things. 
This notion of positive integer creates an abstract symbol for the 
designation of a characteristic property of groups of objects between 
which the correspondence is one to one. The fundamental laws of 
operation and the principle of permanence rationalize the extension of 
the miraber system to include negative numbers, fractions, irrational 
and complex numbers, and transcendental numbers. The historical 
evolution of this extension with the incidental introduction of the 
principle of place value, and the concept of a symbol for nothingness, is 
an epic of enduring significance. • 

Etymologically, algebra means the theory of restitution (or trans- 
position) and adjustment, in olher words a th(‘ory of equations.^ In 
its modern garb it lose.s none'bf this significance but, through its laws of 
oi«5rations upon .symbolic forms, expands further into a system.atic 
method for the expres.sion and examination of existing relationships. 
According to No,sselmaun,* the history of algebra divides itself into 
three periods: (1) Uie rhetorical, (2) the syncopated, and (3) the symhdic. 
The rhetorical periixl was characterizetl by the fact that words were 
written out in full and no symbols were used. The oldest Egyptian, 
Ilabylonian, Arabian, Persian, and Italian algebraists represent this 
period. In the syncopated period the presi'ntation was similar in 
literary type to that of the rhetorical period, but abbreviations were 
used. This period began with Diophantus (c. 275) and extended up 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. In the symbolic period 
abbnwiations gave way to signs and symbols. 

The following examples show this transition from pure rhetorical 

* Smith, op. cit., pp. 388-390. 

• Q. H. P. Neaselmann, "Die Alg^m der Oriechen” (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1842), 
pp. 301-305. 
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algebra to that of modem compact symbolism. They show how the 
same equation would have been written. 

Uegimc/ntanw, a.d. 1464: 

3 Census et 6 demptis 5 rebus aequaluT zero. 

Padoli, A.D. 1494: 

3 Census p. 6 de 5 r^ms ae 0. 

Vida, AJD. 1591: 

3 in A quad — 5 in A piano + 6 aequatur 0. 

Stevintu, a.d. 1585: 

3@ - 5® + 60 = 0. 

Descartes, a.d. 1637: 

3*» - 5x + 6 = 0.‘ 

There arc, of course, no clear-cut lines of demarcation between the 
three periods. DiophanUis, in fact, used certain U iitures of all three.® 

The teacher of secondary mathen^atics should be acquainted with 
the extended domain of algebra undcT the freedom of symbolic abstrac- 
tion. Under such freedom it is possible to define many different 
algebras® and their companion arithmetics. The algebra of the 
secondary school is the algebra of real and complex numbers. If we 
restrict this algebra to one of real numl)ers, we shall have one that is 
abstractly identical with the metiic geometry of thn^e dimensions. 
This identity is accomplish^vl through the coi relation of points on a 
line with real numbers, which concept was suggested to the mathe- 
matical world by Descartes. Among an infinitude of significant 
achievements this equivalence has enabled modern matlieinaticians to 
set up the criterion of const met ibility and thus through the nlgebraic 
analysis of geometrical r« lalions to pro\e d(‘finitelv that it is impossible 
to trisect an arbitrary angle, to duplicate a cube, or to ‘‘square a circle'* 
using onlj/ the compasses and the unmarked straightedge. 

From the secondary-school p^ant of 'view th(‘ graph, equation, and 
the concept of functional depemhmeo aie e\tr(‘mely important. The 
preparation of the teacher of secondary mathematics should be such 
that these will be intelligently correlated and understood The part 
that coefficients of a function play in determining the shape o*' its 
graph, the techniques of construction and proper interpretation of the 
graph and its application to the olution of numerical equations, and 

»L. Hogben, Mathematics for the Million” (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1037), p. 303. 

* Smith, op. ciLy p 379. 

• Bell, op. cU.f p. 37. 
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the signiHeance of the graph in the discussion of simultaneous equations 
constitute some of the contributions that advanced training should 
make to the professional equipment of the secondary-school teacher. 
He should know the implications of the fundamental theorem of 
algebra and some of the more important theorems concerning the rela- 
tion existing between roots of equations and the coefficients, as well as 
the application of the elementary theory of determinants and elimi- 
nants to the systematic study of equations. 

In the words of Prof. E. II. Moore, “functionality is the relation or 
(mathematical) law of connection between two or more quantities or 
numbers subject to simultaneous and interdependent continuous 
variation.”^ This concept of the interdependence of magnitudes w'as 
recognized by the early Greeks and lilgyptians. Two of the most 
primitive forms in which we find functional dependence expressed are 
in area formulas ami formulas for the relation between arcs and chords. 
From these crude beginnings the development was slow, and it was not 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century that the word “func- 
tion” was associated with the concept of dependence. 

Descartes furnished the crystallizing influence in his discovery and 
development of coordinate geometry. In 1(>37 he i)ul)li.shed his 
“Geometry”* in which he hysfemafizetl the method of applying algebra 
to geometry, introduced the notion of variables and constants into the 
study of geometrical relations, conceived of curves as generated by a 
moving point, referred the^e curves to two lint's pt'rpcndicnlar to each 
other, and represented then! by equations involving tv o \ ariables, the 
relation of these variables being determined by the distances from the 
two lines of reference. It was this notion of expressing curves by 
algebraic equations that made possible the step from geometry to 
analysis and thus paved the way for calculus. A few years later 
Leibniz introduced the word “function” to designate magnitudes 
involved in Descartes's idea of curves generated by a moving point. 
The researches of Newton and Leibniz made extensive use of this new 
concept of the locus of a moving point and by application of the tech- 
niques of infinitesimal analysis gave new significance to the implica- 
tions of functional dependence. 

* E. H. Moore, (Voss 6?ection Paper as a Mathematiral Instniment, The School 
Review, 14 (May, 1906), p. 318, 

*This work, which appeared as an appendix to the Diecours de la mithode, 
was divid(Hi into throe books. The first d<‘alt with the products of linos; the 
second defined two types of curves, geometric and mechanic, and treated of 
taa^ntB and 

-tp nations 
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Along with the study of analytic geometry the study of trigonometry 
and differential and integral calculus afford unlimited opportunities 
for coming into contact with the fundamental principles that are 
essential to an appreciative and intelligent comprehension of the con- 
cept of functional dependence, which, since the early part of the 
twentieth century, has received increasing emphasis in mathematical 
instruct ion. The teacher of secondary mathematics should be familiar 
not only with the functional analysis of the triangle which trigonometry 
presents but also with the numerical appli(‘ation and analytic extension 
of trigonometric techniques in astronomy, surveying, navigation, and 
calculus. Also he should know how the method of exhauslions, used 
by Antiphon (c. 430 b.(\), Archimedes (c. 225 and others in their 
efforts to effect the quadrature of the circle, evolved through the 
metliod of indivisibles of t'avalieri (1598-1047) and Roberval (1602- 
1675) into the infinitesimal analysis of Newton (l()i2--1727) and 
Leibniz (1646-1716). Finally, familiarity with the pover of calculus 
as a generalizing tcchniciue and its importance as a reseandi instrument 
in pure and applied matlieinatics should lx* considered as a significant 
part of the subject-matter preparation of the teacher of secondary 
mathematics.^ 

Significant Professional Techniques. Ilie demands made on the 
teacher of secondary mathf'mati(\s in the modern program of education 
make it absolutely essential that he know the orientation of his field of 
work in the entire secondary program; that he be familiar with signifi- 
cant objectives and problems in seeondary mathematics; that he know 
the techniques of sel(*ction of textbooks, workbooks, and other teaching 
equipment; that he be familiar with tlie fundamental philosophy of 
significant evaluation of instruction; that he be skilled in the coiisiruc- 
tion, use, and interpretation of tests — ^factual and functional, standard- 
ized and nonstandardized, object ive and essay; that he be acquainted 
with various instructional techniques and know when and how to use 
them for maximum (‘fficiency; and that he be prepared to assume his 
share of the responsibility in the pupil-guidance program. 

The teacher of secondary mathematics must be thoroughly familiar 
with the complement»ary problems of transfer of training and individual 
differences. He must know the najor sources of student difficulties, 
how to diagnose these difficulties and plan programs of remedial teach- 
ing; ho must know how to plan an instructional program and how to 
adapt tliis program to different ability groups; he must be enthusias- 

‘ Fot ikA mdmdwzl who is interested in pursuing vhc discussion of this section 
still further there is provided a list of supplementary readings on pp. 246-"247* 
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tically interested in mathematics and know the fundamental principles 
of the psychology of motivation; and he should know how to detect and 
to remedy ineflicient study habits and techniques. Finally, the 
teacher of secondary mathematics should be well versed in the ftmda- 
mentals of the psychology of learning and in their application to mate- 
rials and methods for better instruction in mathematics of the second- 
ary school. 

We might list the above as the necessary technical equipment oi the 
efficient teacher. As a highly desirable, but not absolutely necessary, 
part of the program of professional education of prospective teachers 
we should list skill in the use and intcrpretf.tion of the techniques of 
educational research and experimentation. The teachers should be 
equipped to road, interpret, and evaluate the published results of 
experimental investigation and to make use of significant findings in 
the improvement of their own teaching procedures. It is also very 
desirable that they be equipped to pursue scientific investigations in 
connection with their own program and to interpret intelligently their 
findings for the benefit of others. 

The Well-prepared Teacher of Mathematics. The foregoing dis- 
cussion presents what might be called a minimum ideal for the prepara- 
tion of mathematics teachers. It represents a program which the 
prospective teacher should at least approximate as nearly aS possible. 
Most beginning teachers, however, must teach in small schools, and in 
small schools practical considerations generally make it necessary for 
teachers to teach one or mord, courses outside their fields of major 
interest and specialization. Consequently the prospective teacher of 
mathematics is virtually obliged by circumstances to prepare himself 
in at least one other field, and this may compel him to forego some of 
the advanced work in mathematics wliich would constitute a desirable 
part of his preparation. 

The Joint Commission, in making its detailed recommendations for 
the training of mathematics teachers, recognizes the limitations thus 
imposed upon the student’s training in mathematics. In view of these 
limitations it proposes the following os a desirable minimum program: 

1. In matheniatios: 

a. Courses including complete treatments of college algebra, anal 3 rtic 
geometry (including a little solid analytics), and six semester-hours 
of calculus. 

b. A course that examines somewhat critically Euclidean geometry, 
and ^ves brief introductions to projective geometry and non-Euclid- 
ean geometry, using synthetic methods (three semester-hours). 
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c. Advanced algebra, including work in theory of equations, mathe- 
matics of finance, and statistics (six semester-hours). This course 
should give some careful attention to the basic laws of algebra, 
to the nature of irrational and complex numbers, and operations 
with them. It should be throughout somewhat critical and not 
purely manipulative. 

d. Either directed reading or a formal course in the history of mathe- 
matics and its concepts. 

2. In related fields (the related subject is not regarded here as a teaching 

subject) : 

An introductory course in physics, astronomy or chemistry that makes 
some use of mathematics. 

3, In professional preparation: 

fl. A course in methods (two or three semester-hours). This work 
should be given by a person who has had a good mathematical 
education and also experience in high school tea(*hing. 

6. A course in secondary education (three semestcr-houi-s). Some 
consideration of educational philosopliy and of the liistory of educa- 
tion can be given in this course. 

c. A course in psychology, with emphasis on its educational bearing 
and on the problem of learning (three semebtei-houi'^). 

d, A course in educational tests and mcasinemcnts that employs some 
statistical material (two semester-hours). 

c. Practice teaching. It is not usually possible for a student to have 
practice teaching in two fields. If mathematics is liis major ho should 
have practice teaching in that subject.^ 

For those teachers who wdll leach only malhematiivs and who will 
give advanced courses in secondary mathematics, the Joint (Commis- 
sion recommends, in addition to the courses outlined above, as much 
as possible of the following w^ork: 

1. Advanced calculus and differential ecjuations or mcclianics (six semcstei- 
hours). 

2. Additional work in geometry, such as proje^'Uve gf'oinciiy, descriptive 
geometry, etc. (thrc'c semester-liours). 

3. Additional work in algebra, including some mcKlcrn algebra (three 
semester-hours). 

4. At least one more of the three scirnces ol physics, chemistry, and 
astronomy.* 

* Joint Commission of the Matheuialical Assofiation of Arnorica. Inc., and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, The' Place of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education, Fifteenth Yearbook of the ^aUoncd Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, (Jolunibia 
University, 1940), pp. 201-202. 

* Ibid., pp. 202-203. 
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For junior-college teachers the Joint Commission recommends the 
master’s degree in mathematics as a minimum and also recommends 
suitable professional preparation.^ 

The program outlined above is substantially in harmony with the 
program proposed some five years earlier by a Commission of the 
Mathematical Association of America, Inc.,^ and is strongly supported 
by a more recent intensive study of the professional preparation of 
teachers of secondary mathematics.* 

The Commission on Post-War Plans states that the teacher of 
mathematics, whether in the elementary school, high school, or junior 
college, should have a wide background in tl^e subjects he will be called 
upon to teach, in related fields, and in the teaching of mathematics. 
Emphasis is given to the fact that mathematical competence should 
extend well beyond the level of teaching and that professional under- 
standing should encompass all lower grades. Furthermore, a truly 
professional program for the training of teachers will take cognizance 
of the fact that the objectives sought in the training of those who plan 
to teach mathematics in the elementary and secondary schools are not 
the same as those sought in the training of research scholars in pure or 
applied mathematics.* 

The Co-operative Committee on the Teaching of Science and Mathe- 
matics of the American Association for the Advancement •of Science 
made specific recommendations as to the policies of certification of 
high-school teachers of mathematics and concerning a five-year pro- 
gram for the training of such^cachers.* 

The basic problems of certification of teachers of mathematics have 
been studied by Layton;* those of student teaching by Reeve and 
Howard.* Layton found a wide diversity of practice in the roquhe- 
ments for certification in both subject-matter and professional courses. 
He was able to make several specific recommendations for more uni- 
form procedures. These recommendations were based on statements 

» Ibid., p. 203. 

* The Training of Teachers of Mathematics, The American Mathematical 
MmUdy, 42 (1935), 263-277. 

* Karnes, op. ctt., pp. 178-215. 

< Commission on Post-War Plans, Second Report, The MathenuUics Teacher, 
S8 (1945), 215-220. 

' See this book, p. 41. 

* W. I. Layton, An Analysis of Certification Requirements for Teachers of 
Mathematics, Contribution to Educalton 402 (Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1949). 

* W. D. Reeve and Homer Howard, Student Teaching in Mathematics, The 
Mathematics Teacher, 40 (1947), 99-132. 
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from the certification officers of the several states and a large selected 
group of ^^specialists in mathematics/’ Reeve and Howard emphasise 
student teaching as one of the most important phases in the teacher- 
training program. 

The future of mathematics in the secondary schools is primarily the 
responsibility of the teacher of mathematics in these schools. Its 
status will depend largely upon his ability to present and interpret his 
subject as a worth-while educational venture. The professional 
preparation of this teacher should equip him with the scholarship and 
techniques essential to the satisfactory fulfillment of his professional 
obligation. He must be able to organize and present mathematics in 
such a way that adolescent boys and girls will be brought not only to a 
realization of the intrinsic nature and value of mathematics itself but 
also to an equally clear realization of its role in enabling man to relate, 
understand, and control his environmental factors and to direct his 
social and economic advancement. 

If these ends are to be attained, the training of the teacher must be 
an organic and continuous process. It should make the teacher unwill- 
ing to permit himself to stagnate under a comfortable self-complacency. 
It should inspire him to incessant effort both in the expanding of his 
mathematical horizons and ir educational experimentation directed 
toward Ihe improvement of his instructional techniques. The teacher 
so prepared will not restrict his attention and his instruction to the 
confines of mere operational mechanics. He ivill lead his students 
with contagious entliusiasrn into realms of mathematical thought and 
endeavor which will be both stimulating to thejr curiosity and intellec- 
tual interest and broadly significant to th(‘ir insights, appreciations, 
and general cultural devclopmeni. 

Exercises 

1. C'ontrast the implications of llie following two statements: (a) Mathematics 
is a tool subject, (h) Math(*matics is a fundtiinenlal mode of thinking. Give 
three illusl rations of eacli of these concepts of mathematics. 

2. In the teaching of secondary mathematics what emphasis should be placed 
on mathematics as a tool suluect? Wliat emphasis should be placed on mathe- 
matics as a fundamental mod(‘ of thinking? 

3. \Vliat have been some of the major influences that have brought about the 
employment of so many poorly prep^t *«i teachers? 

4. What range of requirements will meet the demands for state certification to 
teach secondary mathematics? (Cf. footnote 6 on page 242.) 

5. Why should the teacher of secondary mathematics be thoroughly familiar 
with the mathematics programs of all lower grades? ^ 

6. What <‘ontribution can the history of mathematics make to the better 
preparation of teachers of secondary mathematics? 
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SXJPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

In nearly every enterprise which engages the services of any con- 
siderable number of individualb, the supervision of the work of these 
individuals is regarded as an important func Lion essential to the eco- 
nomical and efficient operalion of the enterprise. Engineering and 
construction crews have their foremen, large stores their departmental 
managers, restaurants their lieadwaiters, large offices their chief clerks, 
governmental bureaus and departments their suj^ervisors, and so on 
through an endless list. It may be tak('n for granted that those in 
charge of the operation of business enterprises would not engage the 
services of these individuals unless they felt that the returns justified 
the expense. 

Viewed from a strictly financial standpoint the business of public 
education is the largest single tnibiness in this country. Wljile it must 
be regarded as more than a mere business enterprise, it does entail the 
expenditure of vast sums of money for the primary purpose of instruc- 
tion. It seems reasonable, tl^orefore, to insist that this instruction be 
made to yield as large a return as possible. Then‘ is both theoretical 
and experimental justification for the belief that direct supervision can 
contribute much to the improvement of inst inaction in the secondary 
school and thus increase the efficiency of the entire educational 
program. 

The supervision of secondary-school subjects has certain broad 
functions and employs certain broad principles and types of activities 
which are pretty much the same whether applied to the teaching of 
mathematics, art, history, or any other subject. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to give any ade(iuate discussion of supervision apart from 
these. The purpose of the present chapter is to consider these basic 
functions and principles as they apply to the supervision of mathe- 
matics. Generality cannot be avoided in the discussion, but, if the 
reader will maintain the point of view of the individual responsible for 
the functioning of a mathematics department, the application of the 
discussion to this particular responsibility will be apparent throughout 
the chapter. 
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The Need for Supervision in Secondary Mathematics. There is 
need for the supervision of the work of mathematics teachers in the 
secondary school. Largo numbers of those teachers come into the 
schools each year fresh from college, with high enthusiasm for their 
work but with little or no experience in teaching and without much 
firsthand knowledge of the problems conneett'd with teaching second- 
ary-school students. Those pi’oblems cannot be adequately mastered 
in the course of one or two years, oven under favorable circumstances. 
Most young teachers can be greatly helped by the guiding advice and 
counsel of a sympathetic and experienced supervisor for a period of 
several years after they enter upon their work, and, since the annual 
turnover in the teaching staffs of secondary schools is relatively high, 
this period may in many cases incluile the entire piofessional career of 
the teacher. 

The n(‘ed for superx’ision is accentuate<l by the fact that the majority 
of secondary-school teachers find it necessary to teach one or more sub- 
jects in fields other than those of their major pn'paration. Thus many 
mathematics classes are taught by individuals whote primary interest 
ami preparation have l)eea in olh(‘r fiehls and vhose training in mathe- 
matics has b(K*n largely of an incidental nature. Complete familiarity 
with the subject matter to be taught, wliilc not a sufficient guarantee 
of leaching proliciency, is certainly a necessary condition, and any 
limitation of such familiarity evidently imposes a severe additional 
handicap upon the teacher. 

Extensive and reasonably succe.ssfid experience is a great asset to 
the teachi'r of mathematics, but such experience itself is sometimes not 
without its potential disadvantages. In pariif'ular, the teacher who 
has been successful in his work may find it easy to get into a rut and to 
become complacent about his work and oblivious or insensitive to 
possibilities of further imprevement. Thus even teachers of long 
experi(*nce and substantial t’’aining may benefit from appropriate 
supervisory contacts through being stimulated to professional alertness 
and scholarly advancement. 

In spite of the foregoing considerations, however, if one may judge 
from its prevailing status, no great amount of importance has generally 
been attached to sujiervision mathematical instruction in the second- 
ary schools, hlven its functions and aims have not always been prop- 
erly understood. As a result, supervision, where it exists at all, is all 
too often carried on in a sporadic and more or less planless fashion 
which accomplishes little of value. There are certain situations, of 
course, more often encountered in the secondary schools of large cities,^ 
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iirhere effective supervision exists. On the other hand, in many of the 
larger schools the supervision is often perfxmctory and fails to achieve 
the major outcomes which are properly implied in the term, while in a 
great many smaller schools supervision is practically nonexistent. 

There are several reasoiis why this is true. Often such supervision 
as is carried on must be done by the superintendents, principals, or 
department heads who have many duties other than those relating to 
supervision. Department heads must be concerned largely with their 
own classes and with administrative affairs of the department, while 
the professional training of the superintendent or the principal of a 
school will usually have been concerned itiorc with administrative 
matters than with principles and techniques of supervision. It may 
be said also that the postponement or neglect of administrative and 
instructional duties is much more likely to result in immediately and 
obviously embarrassing situations than is the neglect of supt'rvision. 
Consequently, in view of universally crowded time schedules and in 
view of the usually inadequate training in the principles and techniques 
of supervision, there frequently exists the tendency to sul)ordinato 
supervisory activities to other matters which may appear to l)e more 
immediately pressing. Moreover, teachers often dislike the idea of 
supervision. Failing to appreciate its primary function, which is the 
improvement of instruction, many teachers regard supervision merely 
as personal criticism and as a means through which ratings and possible 
invidious comparisons are to bq made. Where this point of view per- 
sists, teachers are likely to oppose any attempts at supervision and to 
look upon their supervisors with suspicion and distrust. Such an atti- 
tude nullifies the beneficial effects toward the attainment of which all 
supervisory effort should be directed. 

If supervision is to result in improved instruction, it must be a 
cooperative effort. Teachers and their supervisors must have a 
mutual and sympathetic understanding of the reasons for supervision, 
of its aims and functions, and of the advantages which may be expected 
to result from it. Such a feeling provides the only soimd basis for 
thorough cooperation in the enterprise, and it is only through such 
cooperation that lasting and helpful results may be expected. 

Functions of Departmental Supervision. Any means through which 
the mathematical instruction in a school may be improved is a legiti- 
mate and proper function of departmental supervision. It may be 
taken as axiomatic that the training and competence of the teacher, 
tc^ethcr with his attitude toward his work and his students, are more 
influential than any other considerations in determining the effective- 
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ness of instruction. Therefore the most obvious and direct, and per- 
haps the most important, service which departmental supervision can 
perform lies in giving that direct counsel, guidance, stimulation, and 
assistance which will encourage the various teachers in the department 
to continue their professional development through the study of 
pertinent subject matter and professional literature- This aspect or 
function of supervision may ))e designated as the in-service training of 
teachers. 

There are, however, other ways in which the proper supervision of 
the department may contribute appreciably, if less directly, to the 
improvement of instruction. These consist mainly of the provision 
and maintenance of adequate instnictional facilities, the maintenance 
of cordial and cooperative prrifessional relations with the administra- 
tive offices of the school, and the prosecution of research and the dis- 
semination of professional information Ix'armg upon the instructional 
problems of the department. As illustrative of these other functions 
of supervision may be mentioned such matters as the following: 

1. Selecting and organizing suitaWe teaching materials for the several 
classes 

2. Prepaiing courses of study and eooidmating the work of the department 

3. Compaimg the suitalnlity (f diffcient textbooks, workbooks, and other 
published mateiials for use in instruction 

4. Comparing the efficacy of diffeicnt methods of instruction 

6. Establishing and defining suitable standaids of attainment for the 
various courses in the dcpaitment 

6. Planning, inauguiating, and caiiying on a systematic program of 
evaluation of student attainment 

7. Maintaining a suilable, convenient, and facile system of departmental 
records 

8. Holding departmental meetings for the consideration of matters of 
common concern 

9. Keeping the members of the department informed with reference to 
the objectives and activities of the supervisoiy program 

10. Conducting research designed to secure data which may provide 
sound bases for the improvement of materials or methods of instruction 

11. Locating and abstracting woith-while pertinent articles, research 
studies, etc., and making the sub4ance of these available in condensed and 
understandable form to the membeis of the departmental staff 

12. Cooperating with those lesponsible for pupil guidance 

13. Keeping the administrative officers of the school informed with reference 
to the work of the department and maintaining with them reciprocally 
cooperative relations 
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14. Keeping the administrative officers of the school informed with refer- 
ence to departmental needs and making suitable recommendations concerning 
provision for those needs 

15. Evaluating the effe<:tiveiiess of instruction and submitting the results of 
such evaluation, together with appropriate recommendations, to the adminis- 
trative officers of the scliool 

The functions of departmental supervision have been variously 
classified by different writers.^ Some of them are mainly of an admin- 
istrative nature, while others emphasize the coordination of interde- 
partmental effort, the conducting and reviewing of research work, the 
organization of instructional materials, the rstting of teaching effituency, 
the consideration of si)ocial problems, and the in-service training of 
teachers. They all bear either directly or indirectly upon the general 
problem of improving the (juality of instruction. 

Improvement of Instruction in Mathematics through Proper Organ- 
ization and Articulation of Courses. Miic,h of the criticism w'hich has 
been directed at mathematical instruction in the secondary schools has 
emphasized the view that the counses are separated into “watertight 
compartments ” and that the program as a whole has lac-ked unity and 
continuity. This charge has been made especially w'ith reference to 
the courses in algebra and geometry. Jifforts have been made to cor- 
rect this situation by organizing courses in general mathematics. 
These efforts have Ix'en notably successful in th(^ junior-high-.school 
courses, especially those for the seventh and eighth grades. In fact, 
general mathematics has cortxe to be the typical offering for these 
grades. In the ninth grade, algebra still enrolls more students than 
general mathematics does, though there are indications that more than 
half of all ninth-grade students may choose between algebra and gen- 
eral mathematics.^ Efforts to organize the courses of the senior high 
school into a thoroughly integrated sequemee have not been notably 
successful, but their interplay is being emphasized more and more in 
the separate courses. Considerable progress has been made toward 
integrating the junior-college courses, and efforts in this direction con- 
tinue to gain momentum. 

The importance of continuity in mathematical instruction cannot 
be too greatly emphasized. It is unfortunate for students to feel that 

* E. R. Breslich, “The Administration of Mathematics in Secondary Schools” 
(Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 6; also C. W. Knudsen, “Evalua- 
tion and Improvement of Teaching” (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1932), p. 2. 

■Raleigh Schorling, What’s Going On in Your School? The M<Uhem<Uica 
Teacher, 41 (1948), 147-153. 
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the mathematics of the junior high school is unrelated to that of the 
senior high school and the junior college, or to feel that algebra, 
demonstrative geometry, and subsequent courses have no points of 
contact with each other or with the earlier work in arithmetic, intuitive 
geometry, and the informal algebra of the seventh and eighth grades. 
This fooling, however, is all too prevalent, not only among students but 
among teachers as well, hlost teachers of si'condary mathematics 
have received their training in traditional segr(‘gafed course's and have 
not been made emphatically aw’are of the interrelations of the different 
branches of mathematics. As a rc-sult they, in turn, often fail to 
emphasize these interrelations in their t ('aching. 

The supervisor may do much to repair this defect in the teacher’s 
point of view. Ho should pobit out many instance.' ilhastiating the 
liearing of one course upon another. In particular he should giv(' con- 
vincing illu.strations of the fact that the moie specialized courses which 
are usually offci-ed in the ninth gtade and beyond have their founda- 
tions in the earlier courses of the junior high school and that, con- 
versely, many of the mathematical concepts and piinciples develoixMi 
in thes(‘ earlier courses find some of their ino.st important and interest- 
ing applications in the work of subse(iu(*nt specialized cour.se.s. Jt 
should be made apparent to the teacher that the full eniichment of the 
work at any level of the secoiulary school cannot he attained unless the 
teacher has this perspecHve and is able to envisage the mathematical 
program in its entirely, with its manifold intc'ri elutions. I’he super- 
vis'or who has been able to bring all his teachers to this point of vi( w 
will have done a great deal to improve in' true! ion all along the line. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that tlu* supei\i.sor and the 
teachers in the mathematics department should lx* given a good df'al of 
freedom in detennining what subject matter should be included in the 
various ('ourses, and in organizing tlu' counses of study for the different 
grades. Unless they are given .such fieedom, it may not be p().ssible to 
realize fully the potential benc'fits w'luch have just be('n des('ribed. 
Supervision must have a hand in curriculum construction if it is to 
justify itself completely. To shackle it in this respect i.s to impair 
usefulness. 

Improvement of Instruction through In-service Training of Teachers. 
Of all the functions and activu . ^ of tlie ti'acher of mathematics that of 
conducting the regular cla.ssroom instruction bears most directly upon 
the degree of student mastery of subject matter and its applications 
and upon their attitudes toward the study of mathematics. Since 
these represent the ultimate objectives of al' mathematical instruction, 
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it follows that the most immediate and important function of super- 
vision is the examination and improvement of those activities and 
characteristics of the teacher which are involved in actually conducting 
the work of the class. In broad outline these include the following: 

Flsimmg units of instruction and daily class period activities 
Selecting and organizing the materials of instruction 
Direct expository teaching 
Making assignments 

Directing study and training students in effective methods of study 
Preparing and supervising appropriate drill, review, and maintenance work 
Appraising the achievement of students 

Diagnosing difficulties and applying appropriate i^medial procedures 
Adapting instruction to individual differences 
Providing motivation of effort 

Handling routine matters and details of class management in an economical 
and effective manner 

There are also other activities and considerations which, although 
they are perhaps only indirectly related to the work of the classroom, 
have definite bearing upon the effectiveness of this work and upon the 
success of the teacher. Among these may be mentioned the com- 
parison and evaluation of textbooks, workbooks, and other instruc- 
tional materials; the careful study of individual aptitudes with a view 
to making a contribution to the educational guidance of (he individual 
students; earnest cooperation with the administrative officers of the 
school; continuance of interest in professional and academic self- 
improvement; and the development and maintenance of those personal 
characteristics which command the respect and cooperative good will 
of the students. 

The need for the continual training of teachers in service is evident. 
Even if it might be assumed that all teachers are sufficienlly familiar 
with the subject matter of their courses, many of them lack the experi- 
ence necessary to give them poise and self-assurance and to produce 
that familiarity with the various techniques and devices which they 
must have to enable them to plan and conduct the Avork of their classes 
with discriminating judgment. Others, more mature in point of 
experience, will have developed more or less fixed patterns of thought 
and work which with the passage of time tend to become less flexible 
and adaptable to circumstances. 

Some tend to become radically enthusiastic over each new teclmique, 
device, or point of view, regardless of whether or not its validity and 
its practicability have been established and confirmed. Such teachers 
need to be trained to develop a more penetrating and critical viewpoint 
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which will be characterized by stability and conservatism as well as by 
open-mindedness and receptivenoss to new ideas. They need to gain 
the realization that there is no single new panacea which will solve all 
the problems of teaching. Others, by way of contrast, will have 
become so conservative in their viewpoints as to be unwilling to admit 
any virtue in anything that is new, or even to try out in an experimen- 
tal way suggestions for the improvement of their work. They need 
to have their attitudes modified and liberalized, to become receptive to 
new ideas w^hile remaining properly critical of them, and to realize that 
improvement as well as conservation is desirable. 

Some teachers arc too easygoing, and do not maintain proper order 
in their classes. In such circumstances it is impossible for either the 
teacher or the students to work to best advantage. Interruptions 
occur, time is wasted, attention is dissipated, and little is accomplished. 
Students are not slow to size up situations of this kind, and, where they 
occur, the teacher is likely to forfeit a large measure of the respect of 
his students. This, of course, is about as disastrous a thing as could 
occur. On th(‘ other hand, some teachers tend to be “hard-boiled'' 
and to lack sympathetic appreciation oi the motives and reactions of 
the students. They need to be helped to a realization that the teacher 
must be more than a disci])linaiy officer, that freedom and discipline 
are not inconsistent, and that the highest type of orderliness is not a 
product of inliibition but the outgroA\th of a cooperative attitude. 
They need to learn that more can be accomplislied by wisely guiding 
the energies of the students into productive channels than by merely 
suppressing them. 

The foregoing are but examples of situations which might be 
improved through the- in-service training of tear hers under the counsel 
of wise and sympathetic supervision. Many cithers could be given: 
the planning of wwk, the construction of tests, the keeping of records, 
various details of class management, the clarification of the teacher's 
relations and obligations to the administrative department of the 
school and to the community, tlie general relating and adjusting of the 
teacher's personality and educational philosophy to the immediate 
instructional situation, and in particular the class-period activities of 
the teacher. All these present problems upon which teachers need 
suggestions from time to time ; most teachers welcome these suggestions 
if they arc given in a tactful manner and helpful spirit. There is no 
way in which supervision can more materially and directly contribute 
to the improvement of instruction or can more amply justify itself than 
through this in-service training of teachers. ' 
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This phase of supervision must be carried on largely through class 
visitation and conference and at times through demonstration lessons 
taught by the supervisor. Before the supervisor visits classes, he 
should make it clear to the teachers that his purpose in visiting is not 
primarily to criticize*, restrict, or prescribe their work, but to help them 
in every way possible to improve their teaching and to find greater 
satisfaction in it. Because supervisors are not always careful to do 
this, teachers often have a dread of the supervisor’s visits, and, because 
of the inhibitions and tensions that are thus set up, they fail to do them- 
selves justice. The supervisor can do much to avoid this unfortunate 
situation if he will preface his visits by laying a groundwork of mutual 
understanding and confidence. 

The supervisor should make his visits as informal as possible, but 
they should not lx* haphazard, lie should strive to avoid making him- 
self conspicuous, and the class should learn to accept his presence in 
the room as a perfectly noimal thing calling for no detraction of their 
attention. It is perhaps well to let the teacher know in advance of 
some of the visits, and especially is this true with reference to the first 
few visits to inevjierienced or new teachers. However, after a time the 
supervisor should feel that he can come into the classroom at any time 
without producing any feeling of tension or restraint in the teacher or 
the students. Above all, the supervisor should avoid doing anything 
to embarrass the teacher in the presence of the class. It is nearly 
always a mistake for the supervisor to v’^olunteer suggestions to the 
teacher during the class period. Any suggestions which he has to 
make should be mentally noted, but the time to bring them up for dis- 
cussion is in the subseqiuuit confenmee and not during the class period. 
Nothing cun destroy the cooperative attitude of the teacher more 
quickly or more surely than the practice of placing him at a disadvan- 
tage in the presence of his students. 

As a rule, vdsits to classes should be followed by conferences with the 
teachers. These not only giv^e opportunity for the discussion of points 
where improvement si’ems desirable and for suggestions toward such 
improvement, but they also offer to the teachers opportunities for rais- 
ing questions and for seeking advice. The conference is the main 
avenue to a wholesome and friendly mutual understanding between 
supervisor and teacher, as well as to specific improvements in the 
instruction. Without conferences no constructive benefit can come 
from superv’isory visits. Indeed, the supervisor who visits classes but 
does not confer with the teachers afterward may actually engender 
thereby a feeling of active antagonism, since in these circumstances 
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the teachers, not unreasonably, may conclude that the supervisor is 
merely sitting as a judge upon them and not as a helper to whom they 
may look for counsel and guidance in their work. 

The length of the conference will depend upon the nature and the 
seriousness of the matters to be discussed. C-onferences should be 
scheduled, as far as possible, to suit the convenience of the teacher 
rather than that of the supervisor. During the conference it is quite 
as important for the supervisor to comnicnt upon tlu‘ favorable impres- 
sions which he has received as it is for him to offer criticisms and sug- 
gestions on points which need improvement. 'Phe supervisor should 
avoid being arbitrary. He should make every effort to justify his 
views to the teacher, and he shoidd give equal oj>portunity for the 
teacher to justify the teaching procedures used or to make other sug- 
gestions even if these should run counter to his own ideas. C’onfer- 
ences held in this spirit of freedom and open-mindedness can render the 
program of visitation extremc'lj' helpful and stimulating both to the 
teacher and the supervisor, thus giving to the program the vitality and 
the truly functioning force which characterize supervision at its best. 

Improving Instruction through a Program of Testing and Associated 
Activities. Testing has been in use as long as education has existed, 
but it has been used in the s(*hools primarily as a means for assigning 
marks. Only in recent years has there come a general recognition that 
the use of tests may ser\ o other important ends. It is now universally 
recognized, how'cver, that tests can be used not only to measure the 
results of instniction but also to improve instruction, and there is a 
widespread and growing feeling that this, after all, should be regarded 
as the most important service vhich they can render. 

Tn (’hap. VJll th«.i-e has been given a discussion of the philosophy 
underlying the testing program in connection with schoolwork and of 
the principles of selection, construction, use and interpretation of 
tests. Consideration has be<*n given to the functions, nature, and 
techniques of prognostic testing as a means to elfective guidance, to 
the use of inventory and achievement tests as measures of accomplish- 
ment, to the use of practice or drill tests as devices for the organization 
and fixation of details and processes and for the perfection of skills, and 
to the role of diagnostic testing in indicating and facilitating needed 
remedial work. 

The important consideration here is that all these particularized 
forms and uses of tests are fundamentally pointed toward the improve- 
ment of instruction. Since this, in turn, is the primary function of 
supervision, it must follow that the planning of a comprehensive test- 
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ing prognan and the advising and guiding of the teachers in the admin- 
istration of such a program is an important part or phase of supervisory 
work. 

Many teachers have not had the technical training and the experi- 
ence which are necessary for mapping out a comprehensive testing pro- 
gram wisely, for administering it systematically, and for translating 
the findings and the implications into appropriate instructional pro- 
cedtues. It is an important function of supervision to familiarize the 
teachers with the ways in which they can make tests contribute to the 
improvement of their teaching, and to offer them constructive, prac- 
tical suggestions with regard to the selection or construction of appro- 
priate tests and to the interpretation and constructive use of the results. 
This should be, in fact, an important part of the in-service training of 
teachers, and as such it must be regarded as a definite responsibility of 
the departmental supervisor.^ 

Improvement of Instruction through the Encouragement of Teachers 
to Seek Self-improvement. One of the major contributions which 
supervision can make to the general improvement of instruction is the 
stimulation of a desire for self-improvement on the part of the teachers 
along both ac'ademic and professional lines. That many teachers in 
the secondary school are inadeciuately prepared for their work has been 
noted by countless observers. In .spite of rLsing standards ahd increas- 
ingly rigorous requirements for certification and assignment, the fact 
unfortunately remains that many teachers must teach courses which 
are not in their own fields of ^specialization and for which, in many 
cases, they have little or no academic background. Moreover, the 
heavy teaching loads which prevail almost universally in the secondary 
schools and the multitude of extracuri'icular duties and activities which 
teachers are expected to assume exact so much time and effort that 
teachers have little opportunity for deliberation and reflection. Con- 
tinual attention to the urgent demands of the moment tends to become 
a habit which may easily obscure the longer view of the job, with the 
result that, even when opportunities for systematic study with a view 
to academic and professional improvement do occur, they are likely to 
be overlooked or dissipated through the habitual focusing of attention 
upon immediate details rather than upon larger issues. 

This is unfortunate, because instruction cannot reach its maximum 
effectiveness unless those who give it continue to expand the breadth 
of their scholarship in the subject-matter fields where their teaching 

^ Paul B. Jacobson, The Place of Testing in the Supervisory Program, VnweraUy 
of Ittinoio Bulletin, 86, No. 89 (1938), pp. 1-34. 
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lies and to give conscious and sustained attention to the improvenent 
of their techniques of teaching. The best teaching is that which is 
intellectually stimulating to both the students and the teacher, and 
really stimulating teaching is seldom done by a teacher whose perspec- 
tive embraces no more than the immediate details of subject matter 
which he is to teach and the routine activities of the day’s work. 

The fact that a great many teachers do work under these limitations 
is not necessarily their own fault. Many of them lack the maturity 
and experience which would enable them to organize their work more 
efficiently so that they might find time for systematic advanced study 
and professional reading, while others lack the vision which would 
stimulate them to want these things. 

Opportunities for self-improvement are not lacking, but they are 
often obscured by the conditions which have been mentioned. One 
avenue to academic and professional advancement is attendance at 
the summer so.ssions which are held in universities and teachers colleges 
all over the country. Great numl)crs of teachers do take advantage of 
this opportunity every year. Summer schools, however, do not by 
any means represent the only avenue to self-improvement. Many 
universities offer both academic and professional work through the 
medium of correspondence courses and sometimes through extension 
classes. These couises are relatively inexpensive, and they serve to 
systematize study and to give it organization and continuity. The 
teacher who for any reason finds it impossible to pursue any of these 
regularly organized courses can still plan for himself a systematic pro- 
gram of study or professional reading or c.an undertake an organized 
study of certain aspects of his own work. Definite benefit may be 
derived from such activities as these, and they will do much to make 
his teaching more stimulating and beneficial both to his students and 
to himself. 

The unfortunate thing is thai most teachers become so engrossed in 
their immediate problems that the possibilities of carrying on any sys- 
tematic program of self-improvement escape them. For this reason it 
should be one of the major objectives of the supervisor to give to his 
teachers suggestions and continual encouragement in this direction. 
He should help the young and inexperienced teachers to plan and 
organize their work so that it m<J!jf be carrieil on with as much economy 
of time as may be consistent with the requirements of the situation. 
He should keep the experienced teachers aware of the possibilities of 
improving their techniques and of enriching the content of their 
courses. He should keep all the teachers conscious of the importance 
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of both profossional and academic growth and should do everything 
possible to encourage and facilitate their efforts to bring themselves to 
an ever higher level of competence. 

The Place of Research in Supervision. Research has a dual role to 
play in supervision. Some of the practical instructional problems 
w'hich face the teacher may find their solutions or partial solutions in 
the published results of research that has been carried on elsewhere. 
On the other hand, such problems may legitimately give rise to research 
in connection with the work within the department itself. In the one 
case supervision gotis to outside sotirces for help in answering its ques- 
tions; in the other, it endeavors to answer them for itself. 

There has been much experimental work done in the field of the 
teaching of mathematics. The published reports of these investiga- 
tions, however, are for two reasons often of little direct benefit to 
teachers in service. In the first place, many of them are not readily 
accessil)le except in the libraries of colleges and universities. Secondly, 
many of them are so replete with technicalities and detail that most 
teachers have neither tlu! time nor the technical background needl'd to 
evaluate the validity of the procedures employed and to isolate and 
interpret the significant findings so that they can be translated into 
practice. Teachers in active servii'c need to have the results from such 
studies made available in concise, understandable, and usable form. 
Then'fore it is a function of the departmental supervisor to familiarize 
himself with the published researches which are really significant, to 
digest them, and to abstract jxnd summarize the important findings of 
these investigations, making them available to the teachers with sug- 
gestions for translating them into practice and incorporating them in 
their instructional procedures. 

Many instructional problems, however, can be investigated by the 
teachers themselves, and sui'h investigations often (urn out to l)e not 
only useful in themselves but extremely stimulating to the teachers 
who conduct them. As a rule they will necessarily be limited in scope, 
and the findings may 1x5 of local, rather than general, importance. In 
some quarters they might not even Ixs dignified by the title of research. 
This, however, is Ixsside the point. The important thing is that they 
represent efforts on the part of the teachers to apply scientific pro- 
cedures to the solution of instructional problems, and in this way they 
serve to make the teachers acutely aware of the problems and to lead 
them to make careful analyses pointing toward practical solutions. 
The following list represents a number of random suggestions of such 
problems. It could be indefinitely expanded, since every teacher who 
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trains himself to be problem conscious’^ will find many other instruc- 
tional problems arising in connection with his own work. Perhaps, 
however, these suggestions may help teachers to become more sensitive 
to the presence of such prol^lems and to the possibilities for investigat- 
ing them systematically. 

Compilation of a list of specific us('s of mathematics in v^veryday life situations 

Compilation of a list of specific uses of inatheinatics in in<histry 

Compilation of a list of specific uses of mathematics in oilier fitdds < f work or 
study 

Study of the effect of various devices for the motivation of pinior-hii^h-school 
mathematics 

Analysis of errors in algi^bra to det<*rminc causes 

Oompansoii of troatirient of certain topicti in algebra in different textbooks 

Comparison of se(iu(»nces of tlu‘orem'> in diffeicnt textbooks in geometry 

Experiment ai ion with variations of method m tr‘aching verbal jiroblems 

Pretesting and growth studies in solid geometiy 

Study of thi‘ effect of the systematic preparation and use of diagnostic tests 
in plane geometry 

Devising appropriate activities in geometry for superior students 

Comparison of results of supervised study and the rei^tation imdhod in first-y(*ar 
algebra 

Sometimes the efforts of scvenil teachers or of Ihe entire depart- 
mental staff may be enlisted in cooperative stu(li(\s of this sort. Such 
an arrangement tends to give added interest to the vork and to increase 
the reliability of the results. It is quite possible for investigations 
conducted by the tea(‘hers themselves to yield objective r(‘sults that 
will be practically helpful to them in their own work. However, an 
even greater benefit is derived from the stimulation of professional 
interest which almost invariably comes about as a result of participa- 
tion in such investigations. 

It is a function of supervision to envisage significant instructional 
problems, to propose them to tiic teacheu's for stiuly, and to coojierate 
wdth the teachers in the formulation of methods for their invest igation- 
The departmental supervisor should take the lead in this. He should 
have the most comprehensive view of the problems which should be 
studied and the most discriminating judgment as to which ones are 
suitable for investigation by ihx. teachers. The adminisi rative officers 
of the school are not likely to be sufTiciontly informed about instruc- 
tional matters wuthin the department, while the teachers are likely to 
be too greatly preoccupied with the details of their immediate duties to 
give much attention to the matter of initiating research. Ihe depart- 
mental supervisor alone stands in an altogether favorable position to 
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sense fully the need for these activities, to enlist the coc^>eration of the 
staff members and, if need be, of the administrative officers, and to 
give the greatest measure of encouragement, guidance, and assistance 
to the teachers in the prosecution of the investigations.^ 

Evaluation of Instruction and the Rating of Teachers. It has been 
emphasized throughout this chapter that the fundamental purpose of 
supervision is the improvement of instruction. Obviously, there can 
be no basis for constructive suggestions for improvement except 
through the appraisal of the instructional practices and the qualifica- 
tions and characteristics of the individual teachers. Therefore the 
evaluation of instruction and the rating of teachers are necessary func- 
tions of supervision, and the responsibility for carrying on the activities 
incident to these functions must devolve mainly upon the departmental 
supervisor. 

Evaluation and rating will be meaningful and helpful only to the 
extent to which it succeeds in indicating points of stif*ngth and points 
where improvement is needed. It must be, in fact, a sort of diagnostic 
process applied to the traits and teaching activities of the teacher. 
Rating charts of one form or another are commonly used to facilitate 
and objectify the procedure. They usually con.siht of lists of items or 
characteristics which are lielicved to be impoitant in relation to success 
in teaching. The majority of the items in most of thesc^rating lists 
refer to characteristics or traits which are important elements in con- 
nection with the teaching of any subject. In a study of 57 of these 
rating devices Knudsen* has jioted 79 of these traits, and of these, not 
a single one applies uniipiely or with special force to teachers of any 
particular subject. Occasionally, however, there may Ik* found rating 
devices which have been constructed specifically for the purpose of 
analyzing teaching in a particular field. Such lists are more definitely 
helpful to the departmental supervisor in appraising the work of the 
teachers in his own department than arc the lists of the more general 
traits. 

It is important that teachers should have a correct point of view with 
regard to teacher rating. Too often they feel that its only purpose is 
to detect incompetcncies and that the detection of these incompctencies 
will result only in censure, demotion, or dismissal. It is true that rat- 
ings may be used legitimately for administrative purposes involving 
matters of tenure, status, and salary adjustments, but formal objective 

’ Paul V. Sangren, The Participation of the Claesroom Teacher in Educational 
Beaearch, Educational AdminUlration and Supervision, 15 (1920), 595-501. 

* Knudsoi, op. at,, pp. 212-215. 
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ratings^ when employed for those purposes, should be used only in con- 
nection wilh other considerations. They should never bo made the 
sole bases for these administrative adjustments, and this should be 
made clear to the tea(‘hcrs. The only way to secure a cooperative and 
helpful attitude toward teacher ratings is to make sure that no mis- 
understandings exist as to the main purpose of these rat ings, viz., the 
improvement of instruction. Such misunderstandings can best be 
avoided by encouraging the teachers themselves to participatf in the 
rating process. If rating lists are to he used, they should be made 
available to the teachers, and the teachers should be encouraged to use 
the lists in analyzing their ou n \voik. In this way they may locate and 
identify deficiencies in their own teaching. The supervisor should 
also make ratings of the teachers and should fiequeiitly discuss the 
ratings with the teacliers indivnlually. These discussions, if carried 
on sympathetically and tactfully by the supervisor, will go far to dispel 
any feeling of antagonism to\\ard teacher rating and to bring about 
improvement wit h respect to those tiaits and activities which are found 
to need special attention 

Making Supervision Effective. The success of any program of 
supervision will depend eventually upon the characteristics and the 
activities of the supervisor. It has been emphasized that, if super- 
vision is to eventuate m any thoroughgoing improvement of instruc- 
tion, it must be a coopeiative enterprise in which the cordial participa- 
tion of the teacher is an indispensable element. It follows that the 
first major objective of the supervisor mus^ be to gain the confidence 
of the teachers and to acquaint them with the real purposes of the pro- 
gram. This means in effect that the teachers should be made partners 
in the enterprise and that they should enjoy the full confidence ot the 
supervisor. This will beget mufual understanding and freedom in the 
interchange of ideas and suggestions and will tend to prevent or dissi- 
pate the distrust and suspicion which souietimes unfortunately mark 
the attitude of teachers toward supervisory activities. 

In order to develop this cooperative attitude successfully, the super- 
visor must be a person of culture, insight, academic and professional 
ability, and vision. He should have had extensive experience in teach- 
ing mathematics in order that ht may know and appreciate the many 
problems which the teachers actually must face in their work and that 
he may appraise with sympathetic understanding their methods of 
handling these problems. He must be tactful in his efforts to assist 
them. He should have a breadth of knowledge and a degree of 
mastery of the branches and applications of mathematics which will 
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command the respect of the teachers and out of which he may help 
them to broaden and enrich their academic perspective. He must be 
familiar A\ith educational movements and developments, both in gen- 
eral and in the field of mathematics in particular. He must know how 
to appraise educational movements, and he should make their implica- 
tions clear to his staff. 

lie .shoukl be a master teacher, because there will be times when it 
will be de.sirable for him 1 o teach demonstration lessons. The teachers 
in the department almost certainly will look with skepticism upon the 
suggt'stions of one who is unable to incorporate in his o^vn practice 
those things which he suggests to others. On the other hand, he 
should manifest at all liiiu's a ^villingness to learn from the tea(‘hers and 
should acknowledge readily his appreciation of any helpful suggestions 
which they are able to give him. 

Finally, he must have organizing and executive ability, initiative, 
and professional vi.sion, because it is he who must take the lead in 
initiating and guiding the activities directed tow'ard the imjiroveinent 
of instruction within the dejiartment and in coordiiialing and har- 
monizing the work of the department with the whole educational pro- 
gram of the .school. The supervisor who is eipiipped with these (juali- 
tications should have little difficulty in building up a whole.some 
atmosphere of interest, respect, cooperation, Jind good will toward the 
supervisory program, both among the members of the department and 
among the administrative officers of the school. 

A Program for Self -supervision. Wliile lhi.s chajiter has outlined 
the functions and methods of su|)ervisioii in mathematics primarily 
from the standpoint of the departmental .supervisor in a large .school, 
the fact ha.s not lieen overlooked that nio.st .si'condary schools are not 
large .schools and do not have six*cial departmental supervisors. The 
problems of .supi'rvision, however, are the problems of the improve- 
ment of instruction, and these exist in all schools, large or small. 
Therefore the intention has been to discuss these problems compre- 
hensively but .simply and ch'arly, .so that the suggestions wrhich have 
lieen made will not neces.sarily require the services of a special depart- 
mental supervisor to translate them into practice but can be inter- 
preted and adapted to local situations by any member of the school’s 
staff. 

In most cases whatever special supervision is given at all must be 
given by the superintendent or the principal of the school. It is 
believed that the suggestions contained in the foregoing pages will be 
helpful to these officers in carrying out this phase of their work. There 
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are many cascs^ however, where even the administrative officers are so 
burdened with teaching and with inescapable administrative duties 
that they literally can find no time for supervision. In such cases the 
responsibility for the improvement of instruction must be assumed by 
the teachers themselves. 

In the matter of self-supervision the teacher’s attention should be 
confined mainly to the improvement of liis instructional activities, 
to the extension of his command of sul)ject matter, and to the cultiva- 
tion of a professional attitude. Tliere is much that he can do in these 
directions if he is willing to appraise his own work honestly and to try 
to improve the parts of it which appear to him to be most in need of 
improvement. First, he can analyze his ixTsonal traits, liis teaching 
conditions, and his leacliing activities. He can make a rating chart by 
means of which he can subject himself and his work to detailed scrutiny 
and can give it an honest and careful rating. A list of items of the type 
included in Breslich’s siigge'slions for supervisors’ visitation records^ 
would form a simple and practical basis for such an analysis and 
rating. 

Having rated his work in this way, he should concentrate his atten- 
tion first on a few of the important points wl)ich s(‘(‘m to he most in 
n(‘ed of improvement . These ►diould ])e analj^zed fui lher, if necessary, 
in an effort to df'termine in what particulars and in what ways they can 
be improved to best advantage. After this is done, the teach(T will be 
in a position to make a soimd beginning at actually bringing about the 
desired improvements. It is better not to work on too many points at 
once. Each fault which is to l)e corrc^cted will require special at tenlion 
for a period of time, and the attempt to focus special attention on too 
many things at a time might result in a dissipation of effort, which, in 
turn, might be actually detrimental rather than bencTunal to lus t(*ach- 
ing. On the other hand, the teacher will find that well-planned, sys- 
tematic, and cons(’ientious effort directed toward die correcTiion of a 
few'^ teaching practices at a time will have a cumulatively beneficial 
effect and will in the end far more than justify itself. 

Finally, in the scheme of self-sii per vision the teacher can set for him- 
self a systematic program of professional or academic study. Sug- 
gestions along this line will la' found in an eaxlier section of this 
chapter. Here, again, not too much should 1)0 attempted at once, but 
such a program, if moderately planned and consistently pursued, will 
give added interest and enrichment to his work and will bring an 
increased measure of satisfaction. 

* Breslich, op. cit.f pp. 15-16, 
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Ezercises 

1. Contrast the need for supervision of mathematical instruction in American 
secondary schools with the present status of such supervision. 

2. Explain why teachers often look upon supervisory activities with suspi- 
cion and dislikci and discuss mcafoures which should be taken to counteract this 
attitude. 

3. Enumerate the characteristics or trails which the supervisor should have in 
order that he may carry on his supt'rvisory program to best advantage. 

4. Enumerate matters which would be especially suitable for discussion at the 
first departmental meeting of the school year. 

6. Make another list of topics whi(‘h could profitably be considered at subse- 
quent departmental meetings. 

6. Explain how the proper organization and articulation of the courses in 
mathematics can contribute to the effectiveness of instruction. 

7. Why should both the teachers and the supervisor have a hand in planning 
the courses of study and selecting textbooks and equipment? 

8. Describe explicitly the ways in which the supervisor may lielp the teacher 
in planning his work for the year. 

9. Discuss fully the reasons why the in-service training of teachers should be 
regarded as perhaps the most important function of supervision 

10. Adapt or construct a checking list for rating tli(‘ insti uctional procedures of 
teachers of junior-high-school mathematics. 

11. In what respects, if any, would you alter this checking list to make it particu- 
larly adaptable to rating teaching procedures in senior-high-sohool oj junior-college 
mathematics. Justify your suggestions for alteration, or your decision to make no 
changes in the bst. 

12. Describe clearly the ways in which prognostic testing may contribute to 
the improvement of instruction m.athematics. What are the limitations and 
potential dangers in the use of prognostic tests? 

13. Give a detailed discussion of the w ays in which diagnostic testing can contrib- 
ute to the improvement of instruction in inathenuiti(»s. Illustrate if you wish. 

14. Discuss the ways in which research may contiibute toward making super- 
vision effective. What are tli(» supervisor's responsibilities with reference to 
research in the supervisory program ? 

15. Summarize one comprehensive research study which has hearings on the 
teaching of secondary inathoma1i<*s, and ];)oint out the instructional implications 
of the study. 

16. Select one instructional problem which might be investigated by a depart- 
mental staff, state its implications, and outline the procedure which you would 
recommend for conducting the study. 

17. Discuss the responsibilities of the supervisor and of the tca(‘hers in relation 
to the educational guidance of students. 

18. Discuss the supervisor’s responsibilities in 1 he matter of encouraging teachers 
to seek academic and professional self-improvement, and point out possible avenues 
to the achievement of this aim. What are the chief obstacles in Uie way of such 
self-improvement? 

19. Enumerate and discuss the ways in which a complete and convenient system 
of departmental records may contribute to the effectiveness of supervision. 
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20. Draft a set of forms for the records which you would want included in such 
a system if you were the supervisor. 

21. Explain clearly the particular ways in which the supervisor can contribute 
to the improvement of instruction through his status as a liaison officer between 
the department and the administrative oflicers of the school. 

22. Explain why it is an important function of supervision to sec that adequate 
facilities and favorable working conditions are provided for the teachers. 

23. If you were the supervisor of a mathematics department and were required 
to submit ratings of your teachers to the administrative officers, upon what items 
would you feel it proper to rate them? Construct a rating scale inclu ling these 
items. 

24. What specific advantages could result from the use of such a rating scale? 
What dangers might it involve? What measures could be taken to minimize these 
dangers? 

25. Why should form til ratings of tea< hers not be used as the sole basis for 
promotion, retention, demotion, salary adjustments, or dismissal? 

26. Discuss the possibilities of self-supcTVJsion by teachers. 

27. In the light of an honest appiaisal of >our o>mi limitations in training and 
exporienee, dra v up a statement of the spe< itu \\ays in which you think a compe- 
tent and sympathetic supervisor could be helpful to you in your effort to become 
a better teacher of mathcmati<*s. 
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PART III 

THE TEACHING OF THE SPECIAL SUBJECT 
MAT'rEH OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 




THE JOB OF THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER 


The teacher of mathematics, like all other teachers in the secondary 
school, is a person of whom many things are expected. His obliga- 
tions are not confined to the classroom but extend along many avenues 
to the promotion of the effective functioning of the school and the 
maintenance of harmonious relations and constructive understanding 
between the school and the community. The sponsoring of extra- 
curricular activities, cooperal ion in maintaining a smoothly operating 
physical organization, participation in counseling and guidance, keep- 
ing careful records, making necessary reports promptly, and participa- 
tion in worthy community interests are but illustrative of the range of 
demands upon the teacher. It must not lie forgotten, however, that 
his first and foremost obligation is to teach effectively. 

Teaching mathematics in the secondary schools is a task which, if 
seriou.sly undertaken, will chalk'nge tht l«*ht efforts of the best teachers. 
It ro<iuircs more than a thorough knowledge of the subject matter to 
be taught, though that, of course, is a sme qua non. It requires more, 
oven, than a broad perspective of the held of mathematics itself and 
an understanding of the place and importance of mathematics in any 
valid scheme of general education. It diunands skill in the techniques 
of teaching each paiticular topic or aspect of the subject, in developing 
generalized concepts, in coordinating generalizations with applications, 
in disci iminating bet >\een essential and unimportant matters within 
the subject, in knowing where to place emphasis and where to antici- 
pate difficulties, in detecting ibfficulties when they do occur, in sensing 
their precise nature, and in knowing how' to help the students avoid or 
overcome them. 

The first task of the teacher in connection with the teaching of any 
division, unit, topic, or aspect of math(*matieal subject matter is to 
decide just what the immediate and defmite objectives are, mz., which 
concepts or items of information the students are to gain from their 
study of that topic, which skills are to be mastered, which techniques 
and materials will be most effective in producing the desired results. 
Economy and clarity of learning will come only insofar as the multi- 
tude of details related to the unit are subordinated to the main issues 
and are organized and integrated around the few really major concepts 
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and skills so that those mil stand out in bold relief against the back- 
ground of contributory detail. Having decided whal important things 
are to be emphasized in a particular unit, the teacher is then in a 
position to view the whole problem in its proper perspective and to 
organize and present the material of the unit in a more effective 
manner. 

The teacher of mathematics must remain alert at all times to the 
six major objectives of instruction (see page 10). If thes(‘ are to bo 
attained in an effective and economical manncT, the teacher must plan 
his work with at least five things in mind. (1) He m\ist decide what 
exercises and activities will contribute naist elTectiv'cly to produce the 
desired understandings and skills. 'I'his teaching material should be 
selected with great care. (2) He must analyze these teaching mate- 
rials carefully to anticipate the specific difficuirH's which the pujiils 
are likely to encounter in attaining the olijectivcs of the iinit. (.*1) In 
order to help the pupils a\ oid or overcome these difficulties, the teacher 
must Ix'come expert in s(>nsing the pixiceduri's and devices that promise 
to be specifically helpful and must learn to be adept in adjusting his 
procedure to the requirements of each iramediali* situation. I'Aiilana- 
tions and developmental discussion should be jiointedly and skillfully 
organized. Devices and illustrations should be selected with great 
care. (4) A careful selection and arrangemi'iit of mot gating mate- 
rials must be made. The teacher must keep in mind that it is his 
responsibility to create, stimulate, tuid maintain interest in mathe- 
matics as w'ell as to strive for prolicnmcy m skills and the amassing of 
information, (fi) He must give careful thought to evaluation tech- 
niques and remedial procedun's. 

No teacher can do a thoroughly good job of teaching mathematics 
unless he is w'illing to make a careful analysis of his job and to be 
guided by that analysis in making his preparations and in conducting 
the work of the class. The analysis of the instructional problems 
involved in the teaching of any topic in secondary mathematics seems 
to divide itself rather logically into six considerations as follows: 

1. What backgrfmnd of experience anil understanding may the student be 
expected to have when he Ixigins the study of the topic? 

2. What arc the paiticular undeistandings or abilities which the student 
should acquire or strengthen through the study of the topic? 

3. Wliat activities or procedures on the pait of the teacher and student will 
enable the student most effectively to gain these desired und>‘rstandiugs and 
abilities? 
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4. What specific difficulties may the student be expected to encounter in his 
effort to acquire these understandings and abilities? 

5. What specific suggestions, de\ices, and procedures will help the student 
most effectively to avoid or overcome these specific difficulties? 

6. What niatei'ials and procedures related to the particular toi)ic will best 
stimulate and maintain the student’s interest? 

Tt is the purpose of Part III to consider some of the more important 
instructional units of secondary mathematics in the perspccjtive of the 
above questions. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 

Our word ‘‘arithmetic” is derived from the word which 

the Greeks used to contrast the science of number with the art of com-- 
puling, or Xo7«rrwiJ.” This distinction in terminology prevailed until 
the sixteenth century when '^arithmetic” came to mean both the 
science of number and the art of calculation. In modern American 
parlance numerology is used to refer to the study of the mystic aspects 
of number, and theory of numhtrs refers to the scientific study of num- 
ber relations, while arithmetic is used with the dual coriiiolation of the 
study of elementary numlier relations and the art of calculation. 
Teachers of aritlimelic should keep themselves constantly alert to 
this duality that they may avoid the tendency to overemphasize the 
art of calculation at the expense of the significance of number relations. 
Their instructional programs must place as much emphasis upon 
imderstanding of meanings, appreciation of relat ionshipti^ jiossibility 
of applications, and opportunity for integration as upon proficiency in 
mechanical operation. 

The Arithmetical Respon^bility of the Secondary School. It is the 
responsibility of the elementaiy school to build up a vocabulary in 
arithmetic based upon familiarity with basic concepts and fundamental 
meanings; to strive for skill in computing with integers, common frac- 
tions, and decimal fractions; and to provide such appropriate instruc- 
tional material as wdll enable each pupil, through vicarious experience, 
to understand b<‘tter the role which arithmetic will play in his everyday 
life. In constructing its curiiculum and formulating its instructional 
program, the secondary school is justific'd in assuming that the ele- 
mentary school has met this educational obligation.^ p]xperience and 
experiment, how^ever, have shown that the secondary school must pro- 
vide opportunity for the maintenance and further development of 

1 Joint Commission of the Mathematical Association of America, Inc., and the 
National Oonni'il of Teachers of Mathematics, The Place of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education, Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940), pp. 53-64. 
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arithmetical ability. Schorling gave a test consisting of 100 simple 
arithmetic tasks to 3,545 children in grades 5 through 12 in order to 
try to determine how well children in these grades learn some of the 
things we try to teach them about arithmetic.^ 

Table 4 presents a summary of his findings for grades 7 through 12. 
It is to be noted that one-half of the seventh-grade children made 
scores lower than 40, while in the twelfth grade one-half of the group 


Tabls 4. Nobms fob Grades 7 to 12, Inclusive, on 100 Tasks in Arithmetic"* 


Grade 

D 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 4 

Number of pupils 

638 

633 

335 

236 

230 

216 

75 percentile 

50.6 

54.2 

59.8 

62.3 

72.2 

81.9 

Median score 

39.8 

43.8 

48.6 

51.7 

59.0 

67.0 

25 percentile 

30.4 

35.0 

39.9 I 

42.6 

46.0 

54.3 

Lowest score 

6.0 


1 ^ 

12.0 

16.0 

22.0 

Highest score 



m 

92.0 

96.0 i 

94.0 


* Raleigh Schorling, The Need for Being Definite with Respect to Achievement Standarda, Ths 
M(Uhematic 9 Teacher, Si (1931), p. 316. 


were not able to perform satisfactorily as many as two-thirds of the 
taslcs. The table also indicates that there was possibly a great deal 
of overlapping of scores, for the lowest score in each grade is well 
within the lowest fourth of the scores of the seventh grade and the 
highest score in each grade is within the highest fourth of the twelfth 
grade. In summarizing the findings of this study Schorling states that 

1. Although all thes'’ processes have been taught in most schools, the 
degree of mastery at the ^ginning of the eighth grade is very low and there 
is little subsequent increase in ability in comimtation. 

2. In spots where increase docs appear it may be due to greater maturity 
or a higher selection of students. 

3. Even in the senior high school, mtisterj is very low. In the tenth grade 
there are only 51 things out of 100 to which half of the children responded 
correctly; half of the children know half of the tasks. In the eleventh grade 
we get 60 tests at the 50% level iuid in the twelfth grade we get 72 things. 
That is, at the end of the senior high school halt of these children know three- 
fourths of the material. 

4. Further evidence of low mastery is reflected in the median and qua^le 
scores. To be sure, there is a steady march upward in the medians; but it is 

» Raleigh Schorling, The Need for Being Definite with Respect to Achievement 
Standards, The Maiketnalics Teacher, 24 (1931), 311 -329. 
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not BO rapid that it may not bo due entirely to either maturity, selection, or a 
combination of these two factors. Note that the median score of the twelfth-- 
p:rade group is only f)7; that is to say, one-half of the twelfth-grade pujnls 
individually did less than about half of the test. 

5. The higliest score agrees with much available evidence of enormous over- 
lapping. For exanij)le, while the median scene ifi the twelfth grade is only 67, 
there is a score as high as S6 in tlie scvcntli grade. Itcccntly we found a 
country boy who did 93 of these tasks. 

0. One of the crucial i)?-ol)lems of the senior high school, tliough little is 
said al>out it, ai)peais to be that of comj>utati<)n.^ 

The results of ii contemporaneous but indepemh'nt study repoi*ted 
by Bridges- strongly support the findings given by Sehorling. In a 
study of the Mastery of (Vrtain Malhornalical (\)ncepts by Pupils 
at the Junior High School L(‘vel, Butler^ found that the avcTage pupil 
prol)al)ly enters the junior high school with a mastery of not more 
than roughly one-third of those matliemaiical concepts dcdeimined as 
baKsie by Sehorling.^ 

The impact of World War II served to give strong emphasis to the 
facts presented in the above studii‘s. "I'lie educniional litcu’ature of 
the \var and the imm(‘diat(‘ ])ost\var periods is slec'pcMl in individual 
comment and committee n'ports pres('nting tin' ne(w] for a more ade- 
quate program in arithmetic. Wliile much of this writing is charac- 
terized by an intoxicated inl(»rest in the enuMgency ikhmIs of tlio 
military inductee, yet there is present a constant undenmrrent of 
ompliasis on th<' sobering parallel between such needs and those of 
normal civilian life. 

Facts such as those just cited emphasize the res})onsil)ility of the 
secondary school to provide opportunity for continued effort in arith- 
metic. It do(‘S not necessarily follow, howtwer, that, tlu' arillimetic 
of the se(‘ondary scliool should be taught as a separate topie. The 
seventh grade does have* the specific rosi)onsibility of the extension of 
decimal fractions to percxuitagc and the de\eloi)m(uit of those concepts 
and skills essential to the understanding and intelligent use of p('r- 

pp. 3I(> 317. 

® W. A. Bridge's, “Matheniatienl Ability of Pupils Entmng the Junior High 
School,” unpublished M.A. thobis (Xfushvillc, T(*nii.: (iporge Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1931;. 

* Charles If. Butler, Mastery of f’cTtain Matl\ernatical Concepts Pupils at 
the Junior High School Level, The M athematirs Teacher, 26 (1932), 105. 

* Raleigh Sehorling, A Tentative List of Objectives in the Teaching of Junior 
High School Mathematics” (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Oeorge Wahr, 1025), pp. 101- 
102 . 
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ccntoge as a fundamental arithmetical tool. The major mathematical 
obligation of the seventh and eighth grades, however, is to strengthen 
and increase the working vocabulary of arithmetical terms, to effect a 
clearer understanding of basic principles, to dev<*lop further facility in 
fundamental skills, and to emphasize the abstraction of arithmetical 
processes to life situations. 

the ninth grade should continue the emphasis on accurate arith- 
metical work. In addition to the pure comjmtation iuvolvetl in the 
evaluation of formulas and in the solving and clu'cking of algebraic 
e(iuations, the algebra of the ninth grad<‘ provides for the extension of 
the number concepts to include literal uunibcrs and directed numbers. 
Once these conc(*pts haA'^e bec'u develf>ped there is the need for the 
generalization of the fTiiidamental ojiciations of arithmetic to these 
new numbers and t<* the algebraic exprt's.'^ions tlu'y introduce. A fur- 
ther extension of the number concept to includ(‘ irrational numbers 
and imaginary numbei's is accomplished in the later vork of the senior 
high school and junior college. 

The measurement probU-ms of geomeiry and trigonometry offer still 
fuither opportunities for emphasis on the fundamc'ntiil skills of arith- 
metic. Although the instructional material of the junior high school 
off<*rs a gi'eater abundance of ‘ it nations which are mon* nearly numeri- 
cal in nature, the r<*.sponsibility for increasing accuracy and facility in 
numerical computation docs not end Jierc as the pupil passes on to 
higher levels of Instruction. This responsibility, as that of building 
up a ])rogressivc incnas<‘ m the pupils' undetstanding of basic con- 
cepts ami appreciation of arithmetical apiilical ions, extends e^an into 
the junior college.’ At these higher levels ot instruction, hoAvever, 
more candid and didailcd attention should be given to the extension 
of the number systmn and the development of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and processes of approximate computation. 

The Nature of Approximate Numbers.* All exact numbers result 
from counting and from applying the fundamental processes to counted 

III. Glenn A^re, An Aimhsis of the Peifounanee of ColleRe Fieshmen on 
Arithnietu-, The We'.ttrn Illinois State Tuuhas CoUaje QuarUrhj, 19, No 2 (1931)). 

C. V. lliehtnieyer, Functional M U hcniatieal Neeils ot Teachers, Journal of 
Experimental Eihicaiion, 6 (IDSS), o''» 398. 

Haleigh Schorlmg, The Need for JieinR Definite with Respect to Achievement 
Standards, The Mathiinatiit> Tiaehir, 24 (1931), pp. 317-320. 

* The befal single i eferenee on ap|)i oMinate coinput. ition is probably Aaron Bakst, 
Approximate t'oinputation, Tu'tlJUi yearbook of thi Naitonal Counril of Teachers 
of Mathematics (New York: Buieau of Publication , Teachers t’ollege, Columbia 
University, 1937). 
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quantities. When we say that there are 35 children in the raxth grade, 
that Jane receives $2 each week as her allowance, or that mx eggs make 
dozen eggs, we mean exactly what we say. The counting process 
sets up a one-to-one correspondence that establishes this exactness. 
On the other hand, numbers which are estimated results, even though 
based on counting, as in the case of the census, or which record the 
data resulting from measurement are approximate numbers. This is 
true whether we are measuring distance, direction, temperature, or 
what not. If we say that Jack is 5 feet 6 inches tall, we can only 
mean that, according to our measuring technique, his height is nearer 
to this measurement than it is to any other. No measurement can 
be more precise than the precision of the measuring instrument or 
more accurate than the relative accuracy of the observation made. 

Approximate numbers may arise also from certain mathematical 
processes which require an infinite number of steps of which only a 
finite number can be performed. The extraction of certain roots, such 
as the expansion in decimal form of certain nonter- 

minating fractions such as % = 0 0606 and J'f =0.142857, and 
the evaluation of transcendental numbers such as ir = 3.14159 . . . 
and e = 2.71828 . . . are examples of such processes. It should not 
be inferred from the above remarks that irrational numj/ers or frac- 
tions are necessarily approximate. Whether rational numbers or 
irrational numbers are exact or approximate depends upon the inter- 
pretation of the data involved. If we have a square whose side is 
exactly 1 unit in length, theh \/2 is the exact length of its diagonal. 
The actual measurement of this length would, of course, be only 
approximate. 

It should also be stated that exact numbers may be fractional while 
the approximation is integral ; for example, if lemons are selling at 45 
cents a dozen, the 23 cents one pays for 1 2 dozen is an approximation 
to the 22^ cents which is the exact price. The context in which any 
given number is used will frequently play an important part in deter- 
mining whether it is to be regarded as an exact or an approximate 
number. An individual who states that he purchased 2 pounds of 
butter is using the number '*2” in an exact sense if he means two 
1-pound cartons, whereas the actual weight of the butter only approxi- 
mates 2 pounds. Furthermore, the use of formulas in practical com- 
putations frequently gives rise to approximate numbers either because 
of the approximate nature of the formula itself (as in the ease of the 
formula A — 3.14r*, or A = 22 ^ ^ 2 ^ for the area of a circle and formulas 
resulting from scientific experimentation) or the use of approximate 
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data in an exact formula (as would result in substituting measurements 
in the formula A ^ Iw for the area of a rectangle). 

Although facility and accuracy in computation with exact numbers 
is both a desirable and a necessary goal of arithmetical instruction in 
the elementary school, the secondary school should stress the “exercise 
of common sense and judgment in computing from approximate data, 
familiarity with the effect of small errors in measurements, the deter- 
mination of the number of figures to be used in computing and to be 
retained in the result, and tlie likc.*'^ There is no justification whatso- 
ever, for example, in stating (hat the circumference of a circle whose 
radius is given as 3 inches is 2(3.141())(3) = 18.849G inches. The 
measurement of the circumference can be no more precise or accurate 
than the measurement of the radius used in finding the circumference. 
It is then very important that the teacher and pupil understand cer- 
tain fundamental criteria for judging appro\imativeness^ and rules for 
computation with approximate data. 

Criteria for Judging Approximativeness. The three principal 
criteria for judging approximativeness arc: 

1. The Postlion of the Ikcimal Point. A number may be said to be 
correct to within a certain unit {< q. to units, tenths, hundredths, etc.). 
The dLstance from the earth to ttie sun is usually given as 93,000,000 
miles. Here the unit of ineabureiuent is 1,()()(),0()0 miles, and the 
measurement is eonsidensl correct to (he nearest unit. The world 
record for the 100-yard dash is 9 3 scooikIs. Here either a second or 
one-tenth second may be taken as the unit of measurement. The 
observation is said to be correct to tenths of a second. In such cases 
as these the number of decimal i)laccs m the observation proves to be 
a criterion for judging appro 'll mat iveness. 

2. The N umber of Styn^fcani Digits. Our decimal system of numer- 
ation is definitely cliaracterizcd by the fact that the significance of any 
particular digit in a number is uetermiiit'il by the position it occupies. 
In the number 333.3 each tliree denotes a value one-t^nth as large as 
the one on its left and ten times as large as the one on its right. Thus 
the number 333.3 is given to four significant digits since each three 
has a specific relative significance in the make-up of the number. If 
we consider the numbers 303, 3.0*k and 33, it is evident that the pres- 

1 National Committee on Mathematical Requiicnients, * ‘Reorganization of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education’^ (Boston: lloughton ^Iifilin Company, 
1923), p. 7. 

2 By “ approximativencss ** is mc*ant tlie closeiicbs 'VMtli which the approximate 
number approaches the exact number. 
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ence or absence of the zero affects the relative magnitudes of the threes. 
In the first two numbers the three on the extreme left is of a magnitude 
100 times as great as that of the three on the extreme right, while in 
the third number the three on the left is only 10 times as great in 
magnitude as the three on the right. Now consider the numbers, 33, 
3.3, 0.033, and 330. It is just as evident that the presence or absence 
of the zero does noi^affect the relative magnitude of the threes. In 
each case the magnitude of the three on the left is 10 times that of the 
three on the right. In the number 330, as in 0.033, the zero serves 
merely as an aid in placing the decimal point to distinguish 330 from 
33, 3.3, 0.033, 33,000, etc., in which case it i.s not consid(‘red as a sig- 
nificant digit. Each of the number.^ 303 and 3.03 is given to three 
significant digits, while 33, 3.3, 0.033, and 330, wh('re z('ro merely helps 
to place the decimal point, are each to two significant digit. s. Similarly 
the 93,000,000 anti 9.3 given above are each to tw o significant digits. 

The value of x to seven significant digits is 

(1) X = 3.1 11593 
This value is very fretiucntly .stated as 

(2) TT = 3.1410 

In (2) the value of x given in (1) has been rounded off. The rules 
usually givt'ii for rounding off numbers may be stated as follows: 

1. If a whole number, given to si rert.ain numlier of .significant digits, is to be 
rounded off to a stated numbt'r of significant digits, the digits tliat ure hi 
be dropped should be replaced liy zcios. In the case when the digits that 
are to be drojiped arc located to the liglit of the decimal point, the use of the 
zeros is not correct. 

2. If the first digit on the left of those that are to be dropped is 5, 6, 7, 8, 
or 9, then the fiist digit on the extreme right of the number, which is to be 
retained, should be increased by unity. Tins jiroeess is known as “forcing the 
digit.” If the first digit on the left of those that are to be dropped is 0, 1, 2, 
3, or 4, then no ch.ange is made in the digits retained. 

3. If after the forcing, the significant digit on the extreme right is 5, a 
bar should be placed over it in order to indicate that if there should be a 
necessity to drop this .’5, the next digit on its left should remain unchanged. 
For example; 3,464,832 is rounded off to 3,465,000 and this is rounded off 
to 3,460,000. 

If vfo apply the above rules to round off each of the numbers 296 and 
303 to two significant digits, wo obtain in each case 300. The zero 
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on the left thus becomes a significant digit and is underscored to indi- 
cate this fact. Wliethor the zeros to the right of all nonzero digits of 
an approximate number are significant or not must be determined from 
an analysis of the situation which produced the number. In the case 
of a measurement the significance of such zeros can be determined if 
tj^e precision of the measurement or tlie unit of measurement is known. 
In the case of rounded numbers it can be determined only by reference 
to the numbers from which the rounded numbers were obtained. If 
only a number, such as 39,000, is given and nothing is known about 
what it represents or how it was obtained, then there is no way of 
deciding whether any of the zeros are significant or not. However, 
all zeros would be significant in 390.00 meters since the two zeros lo 
the right of the decimal point would not bo used as an aid in placing 
the decimal point but to signify that in the api)lication of the specified 
unit of measurement no qiiantiti€\s were found to occupy the two places 
to the right of <he decimal point. Similarly, the zeros in $390 and 
$390.50 would be sigriifi(*ant, except in f\\o case whore these amounts 
wer(‘ given as mere estimates. Zero is signilicent whenever it is used 
other than as a m('re placeholder to assist in tlie propiu* placement of 
the decimal point, 

A very olT(u;tive method of indicating significant. digMs, particularly 
in the case of computaticn with large numbers, is tlu‘ scientific form of 
notation. A number is said to be written in the scientific form of nota- 
tion when it is wrilUn as the product of a number hdween 1 and 10 and 
an integral power of 10. Any .^ignifieaut z» ros would be exeluded from 
the power of 10. For example, the volume of the sun is 1,300,000 
times the volume of tlie earth, while Mars is only 0.150 times as large 
as tlie earth. If avc use J/, and K to represent llu* volumes of the 
sun, Mars, and the earth, respectively, the above slat^unent may be 
written in scientific notation as follows: 

= 1.3 X 10% M - 1.50 X 10''/? 

We may now summarize the ba»sic considerations with reference to 
significant digits as follows: 

1. Any nonzero digit is sigiiifici.’it nnless it inrlicates unwarranted precision 
in a measurement or unwarranted a])proxiniativcne.ss resulting from com- 
putation with approximate numbers. In the latter case the significance is 
to be determined by the rules of the specific type of computation. Generally 
speaking, the result of any computation with approximate data can contain 
no more significant digits than the smallest number of significant digits con- 
tained in any number used in the computation. 
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2. Zeros occurring between significant digits are ognificant. 

3. Zeros to the right of a nonzero digit are significant only when under* 
scored or when they are to the right of the decimal point. 

4. Zeros used merely for placing the decimal point are not significant. 

5. The significant digits of an approximate number include the first nonzero 
digit on the left of the number, the digit which shows the precision of the 
number, and all digits in between these two digits. 

Illustration. The following numbers are all correct to five signifi- 
cant digits: 3 2674, 30207, 31260, 312.07,3126.0, 0.031207, 0.000031267, 
0.00030067, 2400.0, 30000. 

3. Predsion and Accuracy. Although precision and accuracy are 
distinctly different as criteria for the measure of approximativeness, 
they can be most effectively discussed when contrasted with each 
other. Measures may be precise to w'lthin certain specified units as 
1,000,000 miles, 1 mile, 1 second, ^I'o ol 1 second, etc. Similarly, 
numbers may be precise to units, tenths, hundredths, etc. On the 
other hand, a mea.sure or a number may be accurate within a certain 
per cent of error or a certain number of significant digits. 

The most effective measures of both precision and accuracy are in 
terms of the errors involved. 'Phe maximum error (positive or nega- 
tive) made in any .approximation is defined as follows: "ff an approxi- 
mate number is given as correct to k significant digits, then its error is 
at the most ecjual to ±0.5 of a unit in the fcth place, counting from the 
left to the riglit.”^ 

The upper and lowtr limits of the true value of any approximation 
are obtained by adding this maximum error to, and subtracting it from, 
the approximate number. The maximum apparent error involved in 
any approximation made to k siguificant digits is thus seen to lie 0.5 
of a unit whose magnitude is determined by the kih. place of the 
approximation. For example, the upper and lower limits of the true 
value of the distance from the earth to the sun are 93,500,000 and 

92.500.000 miles, respectively, so tliat the limit of the apparent error is 

500.000 miles. 

In the measure of time for the foot race the upper and lower limits 
are, respectively, 9.35 and 9 25 seconds, and the limit of the apparent 
error is seen to be 0.05 second. The precision of a measure or a com- 
putation is evaluated in terms of the apparent error. 

The two measures, 93,000,000 miles and 9.3 seconds, are both cor- 
rect to two significant digits. The per cent of accuracy of a measure 

* Bakst, op. eit. p. 124. 
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or a computation is determined by the relative error involved, ws!., the 
ratio of the apparent error to the approximate number. The rela^ 
tive errors, to two significant digits, in each of the above cases are, 
respectively, 


and 


500,000 miles _ 0 5 
93,000,000 miles ~ 93 


0.05 second 
9 3 seconds 


05 

93 


- 0.0054* 


The per cent of error in each case is thus seen to be the same, of 1 
per cent. An approximation might be far h'ss precise than another 
and yet be much more accurate. For evample, suppose we have the 
two measurements 0.000341 inch and 1,2.'>0 feet. The first measure 
is much more jirecise since its maximum apparent error is 0.5 of a 
millionth of an inch, while that of (he second measure is 0.5 of a foot. 
The first measure is correct to Ihree significant digits and the second 
to four; the relative error is 


0 000(^5 
0.000341 


05 

341 


- 00015 


in the first case and 0.5/1 ,256 = 0 0004 in the second. Thus the per 
cent of error is 0.15 per cent in the first measurement and 0.04 per cent 
in the second; in other words, the second measure, although far less 
precise than the first , is about four 1 imes as accurate. The accuracy 
of a measure or a computation is evaluaUd in terms of the relative error 
or per cent of error made. 

When common fractions aic used in giving approximate data, the 
denominator of the fraction states the unit of juecision used in making 
the measurement, while the numeratoi indicates the number of sig- 
nificant digits to which it is read. The unit of precision in ouch of the 
following measurements is one-fourth inch: | inch, inches, and 34'i' 
inches. The number of significant digits in each is f inch, one; 
6i inches = ^ inches, two; and 34i inches = H®* inches, three. 
While 6i inches has the same numerical value as 6-^^ inches, there is 
a great deal of difference in the precision of the two measures. Simi- 
larly there is definite significance to be attached to a measure of 
5| inches as contrasted to one of 5 inches. The maximum apparent 
error in 5£ inches is inch, while in 5 inches it is ^ inch. 
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Computation with Approximate Data. In any computation involv- 
ing approximate data, the result can never be any more precise or 
accurate than any of the data used. Wliilc the rules for such com- 
putation may be stated in several different forms, probably the two 
most satisfactory rules are: 

1. In the addition or subtraction of approximate numbers of the same 
degree of precision, perform the operation and retain the result to the same 
degree of precision. If the numbers arc not of the same degree of pre- 
cision^ first round all numbers to the same unit of precision and then 
proceed wUh the computation, 

2. In the multi plication or division of approximate numbers of the 
same number of significant digiis, perform the operation and then round 
the result to the same number of significant digits. If one approximate 
number has more significant digits than the other, first round the more 
accurate number so that it has only one more significant digit than the 
less accurate number, Pirform the operation and then round the result 
so that it contains the same number of significant digits as the Uss accu- 
rate number. 

With some sacrifice in economy of effort but no essential difference 
in significance of results some writers prefer, for vi^ry elemeiilary work 
with approximate numbers, to simplify th(»se rules to read: 

In any computation with approximate numbers first p(rform the 
required operation with the given numbers just as if they were exact 
numbers, then round the rcsiUts: (1) in addition or subtraction, to the 
same unit of precision as the hast pneise number used; (2) in multiplica- 
tion or division, to the smallest number of significant digits that occur in 
any numbir used. 

The rule for multiplication may, of course, be extended to control 
the results obtained in raising an approximate number to any given 
power, and the rule for division to the extraction of indicated 
roots. 

The intelligent use of these rules combined with care in the state- 
ment of original data will produce results that can be justified as the 
best possible results to be obtained from the given data. 

Mensuration and Denominate Numbers. It has been said 'Hhat 
the need for rules in using numbers first arose in applying them to 
measurements which can never be exact.” ^ This statement depicts 
the very close relationship that exists between mensuration and arith- 
metic. The facts of measurement are portrayed tlirough the language 

^ Lancelot Hogben, Mathematics for the MUlion’' (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1937), p. 66. 
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of number. It is at times hard to tell where geometry ends and arith- 
metic begins in the study of mensuration problems, a fact which is the 
basic reason for placing a gre^at deal of responsibility on the secondary 
school for the arithmetic of measurement. 

No arithmetic* course is complete without o])portunitles to learn how man- 
kind has gradually evohed a S3'st(‘m of measures and j- technique for measur- 
ing, to acquire information about the measures in common use, to develop 
si^me skill in the use of measures and in estimating quantities and m? gnitudes 
without measuring, to Ic'arn something ot the degree of accuracy normally 
present in moasii remen ts, and to gain an appreciation of the role of measure- 
ment in modern life.^ 

Every pupil should have the opportunity to learn the distinguisliing 
characteristics and distinctive teehnicpios of both direct and indirect 
measurement. Tlie major emphasis in the junior high school should 
be on direct measurement. This emphasis should shift to indirect 
mc'asurement with the development of trigonometry, starling in an 
elementary way witli the numerical trigonometry of the junior high 
school and rec’oiviiig its major treatment in the senior higli school and 
junior college. The pupil should become thoioughly familiar with the 
use of various measuring instruments, and the teacher should not be 
too ready to assume* sucdi familiarity c*v(‘n with the simplest instru- 
ments of linear m(‘asure. Not only should oiijiortunity i)c provid(*d 
for making many measurements with scales bascsl oti dilferc^nt units, 
including those of the metric system, hi t also attention should be 
given to the pra(*tice of estimating such measurements, especially 
lengths, heights, area^. and volumes. Careful checks should be made 
of such estimates, not only for the purposi* of increasing the accuracy 
of estimate but also to (-niphasize the approxiinati* nature of measure- 
ment. Careful checking, one against another, of measurements of the 
same object made with scales based on different units will also aid in 
developing a consciousness of tin approximate nature of measure- 
ment and a feeling of the rolalionsliip among the uiiii/S in the different 
systems. 

The i)upil should have his attention called to the three distinct 
types of errors involved in makhig any moasuremejit. Coyistant errors 
are those that arc due to the measuring instrument, to (‘oiistant atmos- 
pheric conditions, or to any other constant elein(*nt that might affect 

’ R. L. Morton, "‘Teaching Arithinciic in the Elementary School,” Vol. HI, 
'‘Upper Grades” (New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1939), p. 282. 
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the determined result. A yardstick might be too long, a steel tape 
might be contracted or expanded because of changes of temperature, 
the individual making the measurement might constantly err in the 
application of the instrument, etc. It is the presence of such errors 
as these lhat makes it necessary to calibrate the measurements taken 
in record trials, such as balloon ascensioas, automobile races against 
time, etc. Mistakes are errors which are due to the carelessness or 
inexperience of the person making the measurement. An individual 
might make a protractor reading for the size of an angle as 38 degrees 
instead of 42 degrees; he might read a length as inches when it 
was inches; etc. Such errors as these are of the type that 

practice can help to correct. Accidtntal errors are those that are due 
to unknown or uncontrollable conditions, a sudden gust of wind, posi- 
tion of observer making a reading, sudden atmospheric changes, etc. 
Such errors as these arc handled through the application of statistical 
measures. 

The secondary-school pupil should thus have the opportunity of 
learning how to make a freciuency distrilmtion of scores and how to 
calculate the arithmetical average and median, of the distribution. He 
should understand that the average is the best score to use to repre- 
sent all scores unless there are a few which are far removed from the 
rest of the scores, in which case the median gives a more typical repre- 
sentation. He should also know how to use the bar graph, circle 
graph, and broken-line graph to represent such distributions. To 
make these graphs satisfactorily one must know the fundamentals of 
drawing to scale, which implies the selection of appropriate units of 
measurement and adjusting the given scores to the chosen unit. This 
necessitates a careful program of intelligent instruction that the pupils 
may know just what is involved in the choice of the unit and how to 
proceed in making a scale drawing which analyzes the given data in 
terms of the unit. 

In the emphasis upon the approximate nature of measurement one 
should not forget that such approximation can often be made with 
high degrees of accuracy and precision. The pupils’ attention should 
be called to the dependence of mtMlem industry upon precise and 
accurate measurement. Illustrations should be given of such cases 
as those in which measurements can be made accurate to one-millionth 
of an inch or of experiments where it has been possible to detect vari- 
ations as minute as 1 part in 100,000,000. ‘ 

^ 'William Bets, The Teaching of Direct Measurement in the Junior High School, 
Third Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New York: 
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Becftuse of its importance in scientific laboratories, the metric sys- 
tem should be introduced and developed to the extent that every 
secondary-school pupil would bo familiar with its more fundamental 
aspects. No great (^mphasis should be placed on equivalence between 
units in the metric and English systoins. Some would insist that the 
only emphasis that should be given is to the approximate value of the 
basic unit of the metric system (1 meter = 39.37 in.). 

Common sense should predominate in the treatment of denominate 
numbers. There are onlj" a few scales of measurement which arc 
national in extent, such nn^asures as those of height, weight, distance, 
area, and volume are examples. Every school situation should empha- 
size the importance of these units of mtsasure and the interreln lions of 
such units. Everyone should know that there are 12 inches in I foot, 
3 feet in 1 yard, and 5,280 feet in 1 mile. It is doubtful that everyone 
should know that 51 2 yards = 10^2 — I rod. liveryone should 

know what 1 square foot means and v\hy 1 square foot — 114 square 
inches. The teacher should become familiar with all such basic meas- 
urements and point his instruction to intelligent masUTy on the part 
of the pupils. 

There are certain aspects of measures and dcmomiiiate numbers 
which V)ecome somewhat regional in natun\ For example, the rural 
child is much more likely to have need for the reliiticm between rods, 
yards, and feet than is ihe urban child; the Southern child for meas- 
ures of cotton than the Nortlicrn child; the (Uliforniaii for measures 
of fruit than the New p]nglander; the Middk' Westerner for measures 
of wheat and corn than the Easterner, etc. Such facts as these place 
a definite responsibility upon the chussroom teacher to discover such 
regional differences and make provision for theun in his instructional 
program. 

Percentage. Without som<‘ fundamental understanding of percent- 
age it would be impossible to perform such simple and universally use- 
ful activities as computing interest, determining discounts, and making 
simple routine comparisons of quantitative data. Even the intelligent 
perusal of the daily paper requires at least an elementary understand- 
ing of percentage. Aside from the fundamental processes of arithme- 
tic, percentage probably has more widespread and direct applications 
to the ordinary affairs of all people than any other special mathematical 
topic. Every reasonable effort should, therefore, be made to bring the 
teaching of percentage to such a degree of effectiveness t hat at lea st a 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928), pp. 188- 
190. 
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majority of the students who come into the upper grades of the second- 
ary school will have some genuine functional understanding of this 
important topic. Evidence that this has not been generally charac- 
teristic of instruction in i)cr(;entage may be found in such studies as 
those presented })y Brueckner,^ Edwards, ^ and Schorling.® 

Brucckner found the most common errors, other than mere compu- 
tational errors, to be: 

1. In changing decimals to per cents: 

а. Dro})s the decimal ])oint and annexes tlic % symbol 

б. Copies numl)er and annexes symbol 

r. Changes decimal to e(]uivalenl fraction and annexes % symbol 

d. Omits integers in mixed decimal and clninges decimal to j>er cent 

2. In changing per cents to decimals: 

а. Merely drops sjnnbols in answer without changing to hundredths 

б. Moves the d<K*imal point to tl)C left incorrectly 

c. Inserts unnecessary zeros 

d. Drops % symbols and annexes zeros 

3. Changing eoininon fnictions to per cent: 

a. Lacks knowledge of i)er cent ecjuivalents 

b. Adds % syml)ol to fraction without changing its form 

c. Divides numerator of fraction by denominator but fails to carry work 

to hundrodths ♦ 

4. Changing fractious to hundrcflths and to pei cents: 

( 1 , Merely copies numerator an<l w'rites as a tw(>-])lace decimal 

b. Copies entire fraction j^ud w^rites as hundiedtlis 

c. Multiplies numerator by (kmominator 

d. Errors in changing fraction to liundredths 

5. In finding a per (‘ent of a number: 

a. Adds % symbol to aiisw'cr 

b. Divides the numbers 

c. Errors in changing per cents to decimals 

6. In finding what per cent one number is of another: 

a. Divides l)asc by percentage 

ft. Fails to express quotient as per cent 

c. Multiplies base and percentage 

d. Errors due to faulty manipulation of decimals 

* IjI'O J. Brucckner, ** Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic’^ (Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, iy30h PP- 241-257. 

•Arthur Edwards, “A Study of Errors in Percentage,” Twenty-ninth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, 111.: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1930), pp. 621-640. 

• Raleigh Schorliug, The Need for Being Definite with Respect to Achievement 
Standards, The Mathematics Teacher, 24 (1931), 311-320. 
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7. In finding a number with a per cent given: 

a. Multiplies numbers representing rate and peicentage 

b. Divides rate by peroontagc 

c. Divides percentage by rate, disregarding decimal form 

d. Errors in manipulation of division of derdmals 

e. Subtracts numbers representing rate and percentage 

f. Inability to manipulate fractions after changing rate to equivalent 
fraction^ 

Percentage is naturally an extension of decimal fra<‘tion«. Whereas 
in the general treatment of decimals there Avere different units to be 
considered, in the study of percentage there is concentration upon but 
one, viz., hundredths. The operations involved are not new operations 
but merely new applications of familiar pra^^diccs. In working with 
both common and decimal fractions, the pupils have liad to find a 
fractional part of a given number, Avhat fracdional part one number is 
of another (the ratio between two numbers), and to find a number 
when a fractional part of it is given. These are n'cognized as the cus- 
tomary three cases of percentage. Why label them with such for- 
mality in percentage when they have been treat (‘d mf>re naturally at 
previous stages of arithmetical instruction? The pupils should be 
given the oi)port unity to find applications of percentage and should 
be shown the fundamental relationships iiaolved. They should be 
brought to realize that the one fundamental principle that underlies 
all percentage problems is: base times rate equals percentage, or in 
formula form 

hr — p 

This formula should be used as a basis foi integration of tliinking in 
percentage. The pupils have used the formula for area, A == Iw, and 
they should see the similarity of structure in the two formulas. In 
fact, such formulas offer fine opportunities for th'^ generalization of 
arithmetical processes to algebraic processes, just as measurement 
offers opportunities for integration of arithmetic and geometry. 

The proper use of the basic formula lor percentage wnll aid in closely 
relating the three easels; in fact, tliey become merely three aspects of 
the same joroblem. Such insti’iction will point to fundament id under- 
standings rather than mere mechanical n'actions to typo rules. Care 
should be exercised by the teacher not to place too much emphasis, 
in the beginning, on the use of terms. Every effort should be exerted 

1 From Diagnostic and Rpmcdial Teaching in Arithraetie,” hy Ix^o J. Brueek- 
Tier, John Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1930, pp. 255 2o6. 
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to stress basic concepts and to develop an understanding of and appre- 
ciation for important relationships. 

Socialized Arithmetic. The teaching of arithmetic has two major 
responsibilities: (1) the building up of an appreciative understanding 
of our number system and an intelligent proficiency in the fundamental 
processes which history has provided as a means for the efficient use of 
this system; (2) the socialization of number experiences that they may 
contribute to the improvement of the common thinking practices of 
the race. The first responsibility is largely that of the elementary 
school, while the second is largely that of the secondary school. 

There is no implication in this statemeht that the arithmetic of the 
elementary school should overemphahize its computational aspects to 
the neglect of its informational and socio-utilitarian functions. At 
this level of instruction the pupil should have many rich experiences 
in the uses and applications of the fundamental concepts and processes 
of arithmetic in order that he may have more intelligent insight into 
and appreciative understanding of their environmental significance. 
It should be emphasized, however, that these experiences should be 
provided as situations which call for the application of arithmetical 
concepts and proco.sscs which have been systematically studied rather 
than as projects which merely suggest certain concepts ^nd processes 
to be promiscuously presented. 

There have been a great many efforts to determine those topics of 
arithmetic which have definite social value. Most of these attempts 
have approached this ])robl^m from what has -been called the “con- 
sumer’s point of view ” and have trie<l to ascertain what the adult iises 
of arithmetic are. The lusefulness of such job-analysis technique, how- 
ever, has definite limitations. A certain plausibility does attach to 
curricular content based solely on Ihis type of analysis, but this very 
plausibility is likely to be specious and misleading sinc/C its basis is 
only a partial basis. Social utilily is indeed a valid criterion, but it 
by no means follows that it should Ixj the only criterion to be con- 
sidered. A fundamental oversight in such procedure is that our edu- 
cational prognam should be determined in the light of what the future 
adults of our country oughi to be able to use rather than what the 
present adults do use. Furthermore, as a criterion for determining 
what arithmetic should go into the elementary curriculum, 

. . . the criterion of social utility as it is ordinarily determined by a survey 
of the uses of arithmetic by adults is only a partial criterion. There are 
other ways of determining value. Some of these are more or less obvious, 
such as the abilities of pupils, their social status, and the likelihood of their 
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going on to the high school, and so on. These considerations obvioudy 
have reference to the individual,^ 

In the secondary school the situation is somewhat different. By 
the end of the first half of the seventh grade the pupil has had the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the fundamental processes of 
arithmetic as applied to integers, common fractions, and decimal frac- 
tions including percentage. Although there will be continued need for 
practice in these processes, the principal arithmetical responsiljility of 
the secondary school is to provide opportunities for the quantitative 
interpretation of social environment. There is no longer an instruc- 
tional hierarchy of arithmetical skills that must bo observed. The 
material can be organized in large units of instruction which empha- 
size for the pupil the importance of arithmetic in the better under- 
standing of many of his normal daily experiences. 

Arithmetic should make a vital contribution to the intelligent consider- 
ation of various aspects of business, consumption, production, government, 
and social relationships wliich lend tiiemselves to quantitative study and 
analysis. The real meaning and bignificam*e of profit and loss, the responsi- 
bilities and difficulties of the retailer and the wliolesalcr, and the relation- 
ships of the home and business establishments are pari of the field of arith- 
metic ... In no other subject is there the opportunity to teach the pupils 
the considerations that should underlie the investing and Sfiving of money, 
the methods of investing money, the ways of sending money in safety fiom 
one place to another, convenient vrays of carrjdng money, and many other 
problems dealing with the (|uantitative aspet t of social relationshi])S.* 

Not only will the alert teacher of secondary malhematics accept the 
responsibility of unveiling to the pupil something of llu* social value of 
arithmetic, but he wdll also recognize and make use of the fact that, 
in many instances, the full significance of social progress is impressively 
portrayed through the medium of number language and computational 
techniques. A suggestive outline for the construction of such a quan- 
titative unit on social progress is the following: 

1 B. R. Buckingham, The Social Value < f Arilhmcaic, Tweniy^iinih Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education (Hluomington, 111.: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1930) Part I, <;hap. 2, p. 38. (juoied by permission of the 
Society. 

*Leo J. Brueckner, A (Vitique of the Yearbook, Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the 
Naiimal Society for the Study of Kduralion (Bloomington, Jll.: PubUc School 
Publishing Compiaiiy, 1930), Part II, Appendix, p. 690. Quoted by permission 
of the Society. 
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The Stoby of Transpobtation 

1. The Pony Express. 

How long has it been since the days of the Pony Express? What were 
the costs and profits associated with its operation? How do average times for 
making certain distances compare with present-day averages? How do fares 
compare? How do state populations of that period compare with the most 
recent census? Compare postage rates. 

2. The Stage Coach. 

Continue comparisons indicated above. Compare pony express and stage 
coach transportation. 

3. Railways. 

Continue above comparisons. Study distribution and source of railroad 
income. Costs of operation. Costs of constru(*tion. Indirect measurement 
in surveying. (Comparative study of causes ol accidents with emphasis given 
to “Stop! J^ook! Listen!'* Freight and passenger service. 

4. Automobiles and Busses. 

Same general outline as for railways. TTj)koep of automol)ile. Auto- 
mobile and travel insurance. Highway construction. Planning trips. 
Compare with railways. 

5. Water Transportation. 

Freight and passenger service. Oceans, rivers, and canals. Compare 
with railways and busses. 

6. Air Travel. 

Rapidity of development. Mail and transport. Compare with other 
forms of travel. 

Business Arithmetic. A somewhat extreme form of socialized arith- 
metic that is being tried out in some schools is a type of consumer’s 
arithmetic. This is primarily a terminal course designed for the 
twelfth grade of the senior high school and in some cases for the 
junior college. It has been called “business arithmetic’^ (or “mathe- 
matics”), “consumer arithmetic” (or “mathematics”), and “social- 
economic mathematics.” Usually it is for those students who do not 
plan any further w^ork in mathematics but who need additional business 
training. Although the primary emphasis is usually arithmetical in 
nature, it seems to be customary to assume that the prospective pupil 
has completed ninth-grade mathematics, vzz., the equivalent of one 
year of algebra. Experiment with this type of course is fairly recent, 
and only tentative suggestions can be made as to the contents of such 
a course. A suggested outline is as follows: 

1. Measurement and computations; degree of accuracy; approximate 
numbers; significant figures; short ways of multiplying and dividing; loga- 
rithms; computing machines. 
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2. Such review of the fundamental operations with fractions, decimals, 
and percentages as may bo necessary; practice in organizing and presenting 
])roblems that may involve only aritlimetic, but that are more difficult than 
tliose of the ninth grade. 

3. The simpler ideas of statistical methods, considered early in the course 
so that the subse<iueut topics may be subjected to mathematical analysis as 
far as possible. 

а. Construction of various types of graphs, including those with loga- 
rithmic (or ratio) scales on one axis. 

б. Frequency tables; various types of averages and means, scatter 
diagrams. 

c. Measures of central tendency and ^lispersion; correlation. 

4. Index numbers. Their construction and use in connection with com- 
modity ])rices, real wages, cost of living, business cycl(*s, otc. 

5. Household budgets; the per(*entages spent on food, clotlnng, and shelter 
at various levels of iiusmie; cooperative entei prises. 

6. Installment buying ; reasons for aj>pa rent high lates of interest; ijifluence 
on business cycles: advantages and disadv^•lnlages. 

7. Investments: stocks, bonds, mortgages, investment trusts; banking 
procedures; periodic accumulations and payments; coso of home owning; 
annuiti(‘S. 

S. lns\iranc(': homo, fire, tlieft, property, accident, etc. 

9. Taxation: ])roperiy, sales, income, direct and iridiicct; the cost of 
government. 

10. Topics involving ii.dional policies, such as crop control, price 
fixing, social security, tariffs, foreign exclninge, distribution of natiomd 
income, etc.^ 

Verbal Problems. Any treatment of arithmolic that is truly social 
in nature necessarily plaei^s an emphasis on the solving of verbal prols- 
lems. An analysis ot Iho literal ure on probhmi solving in arithTnotie 
exhibits the tollouing as tlie principal sources v)f student difficulty: 

1. (Join put at ion 

2. Lack of reasoning ability 

3. Poor procedure or complete absence of systematic attack 

4. Difficulty in S(*l(*cting the pioeess to lx* used 

5. Failure to compndioiul the meaning of th(‘ problem 

6. Inefficient nxidirig habits 

7. Vocabulary difficulties 

8. Short attention span or mental laziness 

9. Inability to select essential data 

10. C^arclessnc'sa in transcribing 

11. Poor eyesight and oth<‘r pliysicsd defects 

^ Joint Commission, op. ciL, p. 117. 
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There have been a good many experiments mado in the effort 
to determine a best method for teaching problem solving. Several 
methods have been tried, viz., 

1. The analysis method, in which effort is made to have the pupil 
systematically analyze the problem by requiring him to go through 
the se<iuencc of steps: (a) What is given? (6) What is required? 
(c) What operations are to be used? (d) Estimate the answer, 
(c) Solve the problem. (/) Check your answer. 

2. The mt'lhod of analogies, in which the pupil is given a simple oral 
problem similar to the difficult written problem. The assumption is, 
of course, that the oral problem can be swlved and that the pupil can 
be brought to sec the analogy between the two. 

3. The method of dependinciis, in which the pupil is taught to recog- 
nize* fundamental dependencies that exist within a given problem. This 
procedure can become a very important step in the analysis method. 

4. The graphic method in which some diagrammatic scheme is used 
to aid the pupil in determining the fundamental relationships existing 
between the known and the unknown. 

No single method stands out as the one best method; each has been 
productive of fairly good results. It is evident, however, that system- 
atic attention to problem solving is worth while and that the results 
produced justify the time and effort expended. The implication would 
then seem to be that it is the responsibility of the teacher to make the 
attempt to analyze the difficulties piesent in his own teaching situ- 
ation and shape the program of teaching verbal problems to fit these 
needs, lie should become familiar with all the methods suggested 
above and should make use of those which seem to fit best the require- 
ments of each immediate situation. There are a few fundamental 
assumptions that might be postulated as a point of departure: 

1. Since the problems are written prolilems, the pupils must be able to 
read. 

2. The pupils must be able to use the fundamental processes of arithmetic. 

3. The pupils must be able to distinguish between essential and unessen- 
tial data; hence some definite instructional program may be necessary to 
aid the pupils in so doing. 

4. The pupils must be able to distinguish the known from the unknown. 
This may also be a place for needed instruction. 

5. The pupils must be able to sense such relationships as may exist among 
g^ven data, and between given data and the required information. 

6. The pupils must be able to translate verbal expressions into mathe- 
matical symbols. This is one of the most important of all techniques neces- 
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sary for an intelligent approach to the solving of verbal problems. The 
teacher should place a great deal of emphasis upon the translation of the 
English statement of problem situations into their symbolic* statement. 
Attention should be called to the simplification of operation which lesults 
from the use of significant symbolism. 

7. Independence and confidence aie dcsiiable attributes of character and 
distinct aids in problem solving; hence pupils should know liow to estimate 
and check answeis. 


Exercises 

1. What are the attainments ^vhlch the Joint Commibsion assunics as those 
which *^may be regarded as the normal ma thorn at i cal cquipinont of the American 
pupil who has satisfactorily completed the woik of the sivth grade'’? 

2. Contrast this assumption with that made by the National ('oininiUee on 
Mathematical Requirements in its 1923 report. 

3. Do you consider the assumption of the .loini Commisbion as one that condi- 
tions justify? Give arguments to support your answer. 

4. What recommendations are made conceming the teaching of arithmetic 
in the Second Repoit of the Comniibsion on Post-War Plans? 

5. What implications do you think those recommendations have for the teach- 
ing of arithmetic in the high school? 

6. Give 111 fairlj^ complete detail an outline of wlmt you consider the arithraot- 
ical responsibility of the junior high school. 

7. Do the same for the hcinor high school. 

8. Do the same for the junior college. 

9. What error is there in aving that ~ 0 33? 

10. Is 48.6 or 48.7 the* closer approximation to ®^^? How much eloaei? 

11. Give the approximation to ^ j which ha.b cui eiror * lo a*^ laige as the erroi in 
0.667. 

12. Tf three <*ans of food can bo puichased for 35 cents, what is the exact price 
and what the approxunatc price of one can? 

13. Winch of the fract h, give rise to appioxiniate munbeis 

when expajided in decimal form? 

14. How many significant digits in each of the following appioximale numbers: 
2.5; 2.05, 2.50; 250; 0.25; 2500, 250 0, 0 0025; 0.2500, 0 000002500, 0.0002050? 

15. Which is the more precise inca. .urement arid which the mon* accurate in each 
of the following cases. 2.56 inches or 3,216 feet, 52 3 seconds or 15 seconds? 

16. Determine the inaximuni apparent cnor, the lelativc enor, and the per cent 
of error iii each of the following measurements' 

(a) 6.5 feet (b) 0.000020 inches (O 6 mcheb (d) 5^i inches (c) 0.005 centlmeliTs 
(/) 117.200 miles per hour (g) 2^>ic inches 

17. What is the perimeter of eacl of these qiiadiilateials: 

(a) 6% inches, 5**^ inches, 12^^ imhes, and 8*^^ inches. 

(b) 56.246 inches, 40.3(X) inches, 35.20 inches*, 27.18 inches. 

18. What is the area of the rectangle whose length is 16 72 inches and width is 

8.46 inches? _ i. at, ^ 

19. Construct a unit on measurement which emphasizes how arithmetic and 

geometry may be correlated. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE TEACHING OF ALGEBRA IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Algebra has long since acquired the widespread and unenviable repu- 
tation of being one of the most troublesome and difficult courses in 
the entire secondary-s(;hool program. It has acfiuired this reputation 
not so much because of any excessive difficulty in the subject matter 
itself as because of certain inherent differences ])et\vcen algebra and 
any study which the student will have encountered earlier in his 
educational career. A large share of the difficulties whicli students 
encounter in their study of algebra may be traced to the fact that 
algebra presents a radically new and different approfich to the study 
of quantitative relationships, characterized by a new symbolism, new 
concepts, a new language, a much higher degree of generalization and 
abstraction than has l)een encountered previously; by the fact that, 
in contrast to arithmetic, alge.bra is more concerned with the conscious 
examination and study of processes than with particular answers to 
particular problems; and by the essential dissociation of many of its 
parts from intuition and concrete experience. 

Too often, however, teachers (‘ither fail to recognize the essential 
significance of these characleristics of algebra, or else, through long- 
continued familiarity with them, permit them to become sheer habitual 
reactions. In either case the result is that tea(*hers often fail to take 
account of the degree and the specific nature of the difficulties which 
these characteristics involve for beginning students. Unless teachers 
recognize these difficulties clearly and examine them with sufficient 
care to formulate specific ways for helping the students avoid or over- 
come them, the course is likely to degenerate into an aggregate of 
mechanical manipulations of syniliols largely dc'void of meaning. It is 
precisely this situation that lias given rise to a large share of the current 
criticism of algc»bra as a school subject. 

The fact that teachers often have been too preoccupied, negligent, 
or uninformed to take proper account of these difficulties does not 
mean that they are insuperable. On the contrary, experience has 
shown that through careful analysis and planning and skillful teach- 
ing a great deal can bo done to obviate or minimize them. No single 
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topic is free of them. It is the job of the teacher to analyze each 
topic, to learn to anticipate the particular difficulties that are likely 
to occur in connection with it, and to plan to teach it in such a way 
that the difficulties may be avoided or forestalled as far as possible. 
Such a practice will go far toward enabling the teacher to explain away 
those difficulties which cannot be avoided altogether. 

Algebra in. the Seventh and Eighth Grades, '^fhe algebraic work 
to be included in the seventh- and eighth-grade coursi\s should not be 
extensive and it should not be formalized to the extent that it will be 
in later courses. Its main objective should be to give the students an 
introduction to the meaning of certain useful and basic algebraic con- 
cepts such as literal numbers and formulas and the symbolic language 
of algebra. It is not intended that the algel)raic work in these grades 
will lead to any large degree of technical skill in algel)nnc operations 
nor is it intended that this work shall be thought of solely in terms 
of its preparatory values. Rather it should be conceivc^d as serving 
the double purpose of extending the com*eptual background of the 
student as a sound transitional bsisis for latet work and of providing 
mathematical experiences interesting in theiiiscdves and more general 
in nature than those encountered in the earlier arithmetic. 

I'hc influence of the suggestions ma<le in 1923 by the National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements gav( rise to many new text- 
books and courses of study in mathematics. Some of these, in their 
efforts to etfect a thorough-going redistriluition of material for the 
junior-high-scliool grades, attempted a more' ambitious program of 
algebraic work for the seventh and eighth grad(^s than now seems to 
be justified. Kxperience has indicated that pi'(>bably it is better to 
confine the algebraic content of the work for these grades to a few 
fundamental, but simple, topics than lo attempt too much. 

The algebra that has ])eeij sucj*cssfiilly iiitrodueod into grades 7 and 8 
up to the present time lias been limited lai’gcly to tlic understanding of the 
basic concepts, to the evaluation of formulas, and Ihe solution ol very simple 
equations. It seems possilile and also desiralilc to include other algebraic 
material; but, if it is to prove effective, the work should be carefully planned 
and should be so organized as to be significant in itself as well as designed 
to furnish a good foundation for la^er algebraic study.' 

' Joint Comiiiission of the MatlicTnatical Association of Annorica, Inc., and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, The Place of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education, Fifletnth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Malhemalics (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940), p. 80. 
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An earlier survey of a large number of courses of cAudy indicated 
that the opinion' expressed in this statement had a basis in fact and 
reflected accurately the prevalent practice in forward-looking schools.* 
It was revealed that the formrila and the simple equation did occupy a 
far more prominent place in these grades than any other algebraic 
topics. However, it was not uncommon then nor has it been in more 
recent years for certain other topics to be suggested as being appro- 
priate for these grades, among them being directed numbers, graphs, 
and simple verbal problems. In the hands of the skiUful teacher these 
topics can undoubtedly be made meaningful and interesting to young 
students, provided that the treatment is kept at a level of difficulty 
commensurate with the experience and maturity of the students. 

Although formulas, equations, etc., have been referred to as algebraic 
“topics,” the reader should not get the impression that they are to be 
treated once, topically, and then relegated to the limbo of “finished 
work.” On the contrary, they should be studied at recurring intervals 
and in various contexts throughout the course. Formulas and equa- 
tions, in particular, are so pervasive and so amenable to gradation and 
adjustment from the standpoint of difficulty that appropriate applica- 
tions of them can be made in connection with almost any topic which 
is likely to be considered in junior-high-school mathematics. Teachers 
should be alert to opportunities for making such applications and 
should become adept at using them to best advantage. At the same 
time, it is necessary to guard against the tendency to become over- 
zealous with regard to this part of the course. In their enthusiasm 
teachers sometimes carry the algebraic work to a point of difficulty 
quite unwarranted in a seventh- or eighth-grade clsvss. It should be 
kept in mind that the aim of the algebraic work in these grades is by 
no means an exhaustive coverage of algebra as such, but rather a good 
and progressively improving mastery of a few of its simpler concepts 
and processes as these arc applied to familiar situations. 

It is impossible to make a valid categorical statement as to what is 
the best arrangement and grade placement of this algebraic work in 
the seventh and eighth grades. The National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements recognized the inadvisability of trying to make 
such a statement and presented instead five alternative plans. The 
weight of evidence, however, swms to indicate that, while certain 
work with simple formulas may be done satisfactorily in the seventh 

* Edwin S. lado, Instruction in Mathematics, Bulletin 17, Office of Education, 
1932, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 23 (Washington: 
Clovf^mTTif'Tit. Pnntinir Offinft. n. 24. 
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grade, it is better to defer most of this algebraic work until the eighth 
grade. This is indicated in four of the five plans suggested by the 
National Committee and is in accord with practice^ as reflected in the 
majority of textbooks prepared jn re(*ent years for these grades. 
Moreover, it has the sanction of the Joint Commission^ and the 
Commission on Post-War Plans.- 

Such algebraic work as may be attempted in these grades should bo 
informal, and it should be interesting. So far as possible it should 
be made to seem useful to the students. There should be little or no 
technical manipulation of symbols. The problem situations that are 
presented should be so simple that they can be readily associated with 
familiar arithmetical or geometrical situations so lliat by llu process 
of analogy the appropriafe procedures may be made lo app(‘nr reason- 
able to the students. The main idea shoidd bc^ to give the students 
an understanding of the meaning of the language and symbolism of 
algebra as expressed in the formula and the simple ecpiatiou and of 
the simplicity, power, generality, and importance of liuvse mathemati- 
cal tools. 

Barber suggested excellent criteria for determining the appropriate- 
ness of algebraic material for the seventh and eighth gratles and has 
given expression to the spirit in Avhich algc'braic work in thf'se grades 
should be viewed: 

Any algebra which may he introduced into tlicso crades should l)e subjected 
to three tests. Is it interesting? Is it usc'ful? I'- it thought-provoking? 
And to these there may be added a fouith: Dof^s it })rej)are for the new' algebra 
of grade nine? . . . 

In making his decision a^ to what algebra is to he used in thes(‘ grades the 
teacher will note that the mensuration formula') ;m* aheady included in what 
we call arithmetic. Tt is, at first, only a question) oi making the best educa- 
tional use of such formulas in all the situations in whi<*h they are lielpful. 

It is aigucd that, by the us<' of one-lettcr abbreviations and formulas, 
and, finally, equations, wo can considerablv improve the written woik in a 
thoroughly sound manner; and that this ])r()vid(‘s a single method lor hand- 
ling many kinds of situations, and a method wliich beconif's more and more 
useful and aids clciir thinking as wc g<» ahead with mathematics and its 
applications. 

The common nse of the forni/U and the equation in the technical and 
the scientific world, even in its elementary and popular discussions, gives 
color to the claim that a working knowledge ol those two tools of algc'bra 

^ Joint Commission, op. cit., pj). 85-86. 

*ComnnBsion on Post-War Plans, St-cond Report, Thr Mathematics Teacher, 
88 (1945), 203- 205. 
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has a general informational value which cannot be ignored in this day and 
generation. On the other hand to teach, in these grades, the old iotroduc* 
tion to a mechanical algebra is worse than to teach no algebra at all.^ 

Most of the work in seventh- and eighth-grade algebra will bo focused 
upon the reading of graphs, making clear the meaning of literal sym- 
bols, the use of these in setting up formulas and simple equations, and 
the evaluation of such formulas and the solution of such equations. 
Many commonplace relationships already familiar to the pupil give 
rise to formulas. Such relationships may be used to advantage by 
having the pupils translate their verl^l expressions into symbolic 
language. For example, if pencils cost 5 cents each, the pupil readily 
states that the cost of 2 pencils will be 2 times 6 cents; the cost of 
7 pencils will be 7 times 5 cents; and so on. He can be led without 
difficulty to generalize this situation to give the cost of any number of 
pencils at this price; i.c., the total cost will be the number of pencils 
times 5 cents. It is an easy but important step for him now to pass 
from this verbal statement to the symbolic statement of the same rela- 
tion: C = n • 6 and eventually to the still more general statement 
C = n • p. The evaluation of C for any given values of n and p thus 
becomes easy and meaningful. 

Many familiar arithmetical problems can be made te yield just as 
satisfactory formulas and equations. Some examples are given in the 
following list, which could be extended easily. 


In any uniform or average-rate motion, distance cqilals 

rate times time d ^ r • t 

Simple interest equals principal times rate times time i p • r -t 

Circumference of a circle equals pi tinics the diameier C ^ r • J) 

Perimeter of a rectangle equals 2 times the sum of the 

length and the widih p — 2{l + w) 

The annual rent on a home equals 12 times the monthly rent R — 12 •r 

Percentage equals base times rate p ^ b - r 

Margin equals selling price minus cost = s — c 

Area of a rectangle equals base times height A — b - h 

Cost of sending a package by parcel post in the third 
zone is 13 cents for the first pound and 3 cents for each 

additional pound or fraction C =* 0,13 +0.03(n — 1) 

The diagonal of a square is equal to the length of one side 

times the square root of 2 d — s • ^/2 

The volume of a rectfingular solid is equal to the product 
of the length, the width, and the height V ^ l^wh 


^ Harry C. Barber, ''Teaching Junior High School Mathematics^' (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924), pp. SS-89. 
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The length of the hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal 
to the square root of the sum o{ the squares of the legs h >■ Vo* + 

The number of ounces is equal to 16 times the number 

of pounds 16 ■ p 

The number of gallons in a tank is (about) equal to 7H 

times the number of cubic feet y »• 7)i •/ 

Number of centimeters is (about) 2.54 tinres the number 
of inches c » 2.64 • t 

The equations which are used should be so simple that the pupil 
will know intuitively how to solve them. So far as possible they, also, 
should grow out of familiar problem situations, although there can be 
no objection to setting up short lists of empirical equations for practice. 

If John earned |2.40 for 16 hours work, what was his average wage per hour? 

This gives rise to the equation IG • w = $2 40, and the pupil’s task is 
to solv'e for w. Intuition furnishes a sufficient guide for this. 

hked and Joo picked 40 quarts of cherries one day, but Joe picked 8 quarts more 
jiiftTi Fred did. How many quarts did each pick? 

This suggests the equation: F + (F + 8) ^ 40, or 2F + 8 = 40. 
By subtracting 8 from each side of the equation it Ix'comes 2F = 32, 
for which, again, the solution is effected intuitively. 

Such equations provide an easy and natural approach to the more 
formal methods which \.ill be used later. They need not and should 
not be made difficult. SjK'ed of solution is not a consideration here. 
The main considerations at this stage sliould be fo ensure understand- 
ing of the derivation of the c«iuation, to .uisure understanding of the 
solution, and to devedop the habit of using sach equations m solving 

^^NinA-grade Algebra. In the ninth grade more teachers and more 
students spend more time and effort in a more e.Vensivc study of formal 
algebra than in any other grade in the entire secondary-school system. 
In the combined seventh and eighth grades oi the junior high whool 
the total number of students having .some contact with algebra is 
haps gi-eater than in the ninth grade, but the algebra tinted in th^ 
grades is extremely limited in scope and informa m character. ^ 
the other hand, the more extensive and formal » 
high school and the junior college afteef s only a relatively s^U 
of students who are more highly selected. It is in the mnth gii^e 
that the serious study of the subject begiim fc>r 

with this grade that it ends for many of them. Here the student s 
interest is either kindled and nourisheil or allowed to die. Here he 
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cither gains those apprehensions and skills which are necessaiy for fur- 
ther progress, or else he fails to gain them and so has his way blocked 
to the pursuit of further study in this field or to extensive study in 
many related fields. All the concepts, principles, and procedures of 
ninth-gj’ade algebra carry over into the work of later years and in fact 
form the verj'^ foundation of that work. Thus the ninth grade is the 
most critical grade so far as algebra is concerned. Here lies the 
toach(>r’s gri‘ate.st challenge and his greatest opportunity. 

Literal Numbers and Formulas. The formula, a symbolic state- 
ment of relationshi]) between two or more variables, ptovides an ideal 
medium for ihe ti’ansition from the earlier work to the more formal 
and systematic asjiects of algebra, and a theme about whicli a great 
d(*al of the ivork of the ninth grade can lie organized. It involves or is 
(!losel3' associated with a gri'at many of the concepts of elementary 
algebra; the symbolic language of literal numbers, constants, and vari- 
ables; the concept, of dependence and function; gra])hic rc'presentation 
of relati<»nhhips; substitution and evaluation; and operations with 
signf'd numbers, literal numbers, i)ar('ntheses, exponents, fractions, 
radicals, etc. Thus it fonns a core which has points of contact not 
only with the I)re^•io^ls exi)eriences of the students but with many of 
the topics which ^\■ill l)o considered subse<iuently throughout the ninth- 
grade cour.se and in later courses. 

The ninth-gi'ade student is not entirely unacfpiainted with formulas 
even when he Is'gins his study of algebia. In his previous work in 
arithmetic and inforn)al geoniotry he A\ill doubtless have had some 
contact with .such formulas as those for simi)lo interest and for the 
m(‘nsuration of the simplo.st and most common geometric forms. If 
he has had a thoroughly good course in seventh- and eighth-grade 
matheniatic.s, he should }iav<' attained some undenstanding of the sig- 
nificance and generality of the formida as a shorthand statement of 
relationships between (luantities and as a rule for operation. lie will 
have had some experience in evahiating simple formulas and perhaps 
will hav(‘ constructed or set up a few simple formulas from quantita- 
tive .situations within his experience. He thus brings to his ninth- 
grade work enough background to enable him to use the formula as a 
point of dejjarture in his work in algebra, and the further study of the 
formula, in turn, serv^es to familiarize the student with the new lan- 
guage, concepts, symbolism, and operations of algebra and to give him 
exp<‘.riencc in the progres.sive mastery of these. 

The main things which the student should get from his study of 
formulas in the ninth grade are these: 
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1. An understanding and appreciation of the nature and ingpificaiice of 
literal numbers and of the symbolism of algebra 

2. A clear concept of the meaning of a constant, of a variable, and of the 
distinction between tho two 

3. A clear concept and appreciation of dependence and of the meaning 
and relationship of independent and dependent variables 

4. The ability to set up simple formulas expressing relationships exist- 
ing in situations within the student’s experience 

5. Facility and accuracy in substitution in and evaluation of formulas 

6. The ability to represent graphically the relationships indicalod by 
formulas involving two variables 

7. The ability to solve formulas, i.c., to transform an implicit relation- 
ship into an explicit relationship through application of the laws of algebraic 
operation 

If the teacher will organize the work relating to formulas around 
these main foci and will consciously plan every exercise and activity 
so that it will bear upon and cuniribute to the allainment of one or 
another of these main objectives, then worth-while resuhs may be 
expected. Otherwise the w’^ork is Ukely to follow a too prevalent 
piec'enical pattern whose only ]>lan is the order of topics and exercises 
in the textbook; a patlern in which organization, emjdiasLs, and direc- 
tion will be lacking and from which any worth-while oul comes which 
may occur must bo regarded more as welcome accidcuits ratlier than as 
legitimate expectations. 

One of tlie first of the fundamental tasks which Ihe student faces in 
the study of formulas and of algolna in general is to aciiuire a good 
understanding of (he real jru'aniiig of hU ral numbers. It is customary 
to introduce studeiils to the meaning of lit<Mal immbers by having tlicni 
consider common situations in winch the relationsliips ])etween two or 
more elements are known; to have them state' these* relationships in 
words and then abbreviate ll»** verbal statements by substituting 
letters and symbols of operation and equality for ihe svords. For 
example, the student may be asked to tell how to find the distance 
which an automolnle traveling at a unift)nn speed w^ill cover in a given 
time. Ilis statement w ill probably be to tho effect that “the distance 
is ecjual to the rate of speed (in miles p(*r liour) multiplied by the time 
(expressed in hours). He cui* Iw* led easily to sf'c that, by using 
letters to represent the verbal expressions, he can Avrile this same 
relationship more briefly and conveniently as d = r • f . 1 hat is, in 

this simple case he has little difficulty in associating the letter d with 
the meaning “distance, r with the meaning “rate of speed,” and I 
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witii the meanmg '*time In hours.’* He thus gains almost at once the 
important idea that a letter may stand for a meaning which can be 
expressed more elaborately in words. 

This, however, is not the whole story. Unless the student is made 
kemily aware, not only that the letter is to be associated with a verbal 
expression {e.g., r for “rate”), but that it must be identified in any 
particular instance with a number, he is likely to come to the erroneous 
and meaningless concision that “miles per hour times hours equal 
miles” or that “feet times feet equals square feet.” Such statements 
are not at all uncommon, but they exhibit a lack of clarity with respect 
to the fundamental meaning of literal numl)ers. The student must be 
made to understand tlxat literal numbers represent primarily and essen- 
tially numbers although they may refer to the enumeration or numerical 
measurement of some particular kinds of objects or magnitudes. 

This concept is fundamental to the clear and precise imderstanding 
of the nature of literal numbers and of formulas. The use of literal 
numbers can probably be developed most effectively through numer- 
ous illustrations of the use of letters to represent such things as lengths 
of line segments, weights, sixes of angles, or unknown quantities in 
simple verbal problems or equations. Such illustrations should be 
closely associated with repeated and closely supervised practice in the 
actual evaluation of formulas by the direct substitution o^ specified 
numbers and the performance of the indicated operations after the 
substitutions have been made. The teacher should employ illustra- 
tions of these procedures freely, because the immature mind responds 
much more readily to illustration than it does to definition or verbal 
direction. During this period of development and early practice in 
the employment of literal numlK>rs, the work of the student should be 
under the close supervision of the teacher in order that any miscon- 
ceptions and mistakes may be detected and corrected at the outset 
and so be prevented from becoming fixed habits. 

liiteral numbers are often used to represent variabUs. The two are 
not synonymous because sometimes literal numbers may represent con- 
stant quantities or numbers, but in our conventional symbolism, varia- 
bles are always represented by letters. The concept of a variable is 
indispensable to the full understanding of the nature of dependence 
and of formulas. The ordinary experiences of children furnish innu- 
merable illustrations of both variable and constant quantities. The 
fact that many children come through one or more years of work in 
algebra without any clear imderstanding of what is meant by the term 
“variable” can mean only that teachers do not take the trouble to 
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present & sufficient number or variety of these illustrations and to 
emphasize specifically the characteristics of variation. Changes in age, 
height, or weight of individuals; the distance of a moving body from a 
fixed point; changes in temperature; etc., are but examples of many 
familiar situations which could be used to make clear the manning of 
variation and of variable quantities. Tf these illustrations are to yield 
the desired concepts, however, the teacher must see to it that the 
attention of the students is focused upon the characteristics of vari- 
ation, and this emphasis must lie made repeatedly and specifically. 
One cannot legitimately expect any clear concept of a variable to 
emerge as a mere incidental by-product. It is not difficult to teach, 
but it must be taught and taught siiecifically if it is to bo really 
mastered by any substantial majoiity of the students. 

The concept of function or dep< ndence is so important that it has 
been called the “unifying clement of all mathematics,” and a great 
deal has been written and said about it. But, in spite of this, rela- 
tively few students ever come to have a real appreciation of its sig- 
nificance or a thorough understanding of its nature. Indeed it seems 
probable that teachers themselves generally fail to be aware of, and 
sensitive to, this omnipresent concept of dependence. At least they 
miss innumerable opportunities to give their .strrdents a fuller under- 
standing of the function concept and to keep them conscious of 
functional relati<jns and alert to recognisic situations which involve 
dependence among quantities. The recognition of such dependence 
and the determination of its nature is essentially what constitutes 
functional thinking. 

The function concept, or the idea of dependence of one element in a 
situation upon one or more other elements, is not inherently difficult 
to develop in children. The reason why it is usually so inadequately 
developed is because spe^'ific attention is so seldom given to it. It 
seems to be one of those outconu s which many teachers wishfully hope 
for as a by-product of instruction but which they erroneously regard 
as so sure of occurrence that to give direct and specific attention to it 
would be a waste of time. 

As is the case with most element.'iry concepts, the best method of 
development lies in illustration. The cfincept of dep<*ndencc is best 
illustrated by taking cases inv* ^’’ing relateii quantities such as the 
diameter and circumference of a circle and showing that, when one of 
these is known, the other is uniquely determined, and that a change in 
either of them will produce a con-esponding change in the other. In 
this connection it is helpful to have the students build tables by com- 
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puting and tabulating the values of the dependent variable (or func- 
tion) which correspond to arbitrarily assigned values of the inde- 
pendent variable or variables and then to make graphs from these 
tables of variables, as illustrated in the accompanying example. It is 
possible, of course, for students to perform the necessary substitutions 
and computations in a mechanical way and without any conscious 
recognition of the interdependence of the quantities involved. It is 
largely because teachers have failed to stress this conscious recognition 
of dependence and to keep it continually in the focus of attention of 
the students that the notion of functionality has not played the 

TABLE AND GRAPH SHOWING RELAUPN OF LENGTH OF 

CIRCUMFERENCE OF A CIRCLE TO LENGTH OF DIAMETER 



Number of onffe of lenolh in diameier CDJ 

Fra. 6. 


important part which it should in mathematical education. It is not 
that it is hard to understand, for it is not . If the concepts of depend- 
ence and function are to be mt^le to play an integral and basic part in 
the mathematical thinking of students, teachers must continually, 
deliberately, and specifically bring them to the attention of the 
student and keep his attention centered upon them by repeated illus- 
trations of their occurrence. 

The concepts of di 'pendent and independent variables are implied in 
the understanding of dependence. But here again the differential 
characteristics of these concepts are not likely to emerge and stand 
out with distinct ne.ss in the minds of the students unless the teacher 
directs special attention to them and shows by repeated illustration 
just why they are called variables and w^hy one of them is designated 
as an independent variable while the other is called a dependent variable. 
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Attention has already been called to the practice of having students 
tvonshoic verhoi stntcincnts of Telationships into forwivlos by the use of 
literal numbers to represent the related elements in the situation. 
There can be little doubt that such practice in translating statements 
or laws into formulas is of great value in centering the students’ atten- 
tion upon the fundamental concepts which have been discussed and in 
clarifying those concepts. Probably the simplest and most effective 
way to give students an understanding start in this use of symbolism 
is to show them that it may be regarded as a sort of shorthand metlnxl 
of writing down what would otherwise have to be written in a less 
convenient verbal form. The contrast between the verbal and the 
symbolic forms and the advantage of the latter can be emphasized by 
actually writing down the verbal statements of relationshii)s and then 
“for the sake of convenience” rewriting the statements by using 
merely the initial letters of the key words rather than the words them- 
selves. The follo^\ing examples illustrate this method. 

Distance equals rate of speed multiplied by time 
d = r X t 

Clost of gasoline I'quals number of gallons inultiplieil by price per gallon 
C *= g X p 

A few such examples vdll sen'e to enable most students to get the 
idea of what is lieing done and to learn to ajijireciate the significance 
of the symliolism and of the expressed relationships. However, in 
order to ensure something distinctly beyond a mere threshold under- 
standing of these' concepts, the students should l>c given a sidistantial 
amount of practice in this work, and the practice should bo spread 
over a considerable period of time. 

Teaching Students to Solve Linear Equations. One of the most 
common and important activities of ninth-grade algebra is the solu- 
tion of linear equations. Presumably the student will bring to his 
study of algebra some undei'staiiding of what an equation means, 
since he will have had experience with simple, eqiiaf ions in his previous 
work in arithmetic and informal gt uuetry and perhaps even with cer- 
tain very simple equations in which the unknown (quantity is repre- 
sented by a literal symbol. In all probability, however, his experience 
in solving cfiuations will have been hardly above the intuitive level. 
Por example, if confronted with the equation 3ji = 24 and required to 
find the number represented by n, he will probably reason that, if 
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three n's make 24, then ''it stands to reason" that one n will have 
to be one-third of 24, or 8. 

These intuitive reactions are generally sufficient and satisfactory 
so long as the situation is very simple, i.e., so long as it is possible 
for the student to keep in mind clearly and simultaneously all the 
pertinent elements and relationships which are involved in the situ- 
ation. On the other hand, the moment a problem situation becomes 
so involved that he is unable to keep all the elements and their proper 
relationships clearly in mind at the same time, intuition breaks down, 
and when this happens logic must take its place. In such cases the 
only recourse is to more formal and powerful tools for the analysis of 
problem situations. Such a tool is the algebraic equation. 

Since the turn of the century much criticism has been directed 
against formalism in secondary-school algebra. It is undoubtedly 
true that the mechanical aspects of algebra have been heavily stressed 
and that the emphasis placed upon the formal operations has too often 
given little or no consideration to undcrljring meanings. There is a 
great difference, however, between formalism, conceived in this sense, 
and the formalization of mathematical procedures. Algebra really 
consists fundamentally in the gen<‘ralization and formalization of these 
procedures, but this formalization need not and should nof be divorced 
from meanings. Rather it sliould be conceived as merely an extension 
of familiar procedures into an environment of number concepts more 
general and more powerful t^an those of elementary arithmetic. The 
student should be taught to look upon the algebraic equation as a. 
device which enables him easily to investigate relationships which 
would be too complex to be investigated successfully or easily without 
its aid. It should be explained to him that the solution of formulas 
or equations operates under certain fixed laws called "axioms." He 
should learn the meaning of these axioms. They should be explained 
to him and illustrated by the teacher in terms of the familiar quan- 
titative concepts of his past experience. After he has thus been given 
a feeling of the reasonableness of the axioms, he should be given prac- 
tice in using them not only with arithmetical numbers but with literal 
numbers as well. 

The fundamental operational axioms involved in the solution of 
linear equations are as follows; 

1. If equal quantities are added to equal quantities, the results are equal. 

2. If equal quantities are subtracted from equal quantities, the results are 
equal. 
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3. K equal quantities are multiplied by equal quautitiesi the results are 
equal. 

4. If equal quantities are divided by equal quantities, other than aero, the 
results are equal. 

The student should learn to react without hesitancy to these axioms. 
They should become so much a part of him that ho will come to apply 
them as readily to literal numbers as to ordinary arithmetical numbers 
in an equation. 

Linear equations in ninth-grade algebra assume a variety of forms, 
illustrative of which arc such forms as: 

ax = b X a = b ax + b - c 

- = j) a — X = b X — a = b 

a ax + b — cx d ax {■ bjc = c 

Wliile these forms are all variations of a common form, the similarity 
is usually not immediately apparent to children encountering them 
for the first time. Moreover, textbooks and teachers are frequently 
deficient in giving emphasis to this point. As a consequence the 
different forms are often taught separately, a spt'cial technique being 
developed for (>ach, much as “the three eases” of percentage are often 
taught in arithmetic. Such a practice probably makes for quick mas- 
tery of the separate lechni((ue.s but for lit tie else. It is in fact precisely 
this type of treatment against which th(‘ legitimate ciiticism of algebra 
has been directed. It does not and cannot make other than an inci- 
dental contribution to the tlevelopment of any real power of generalized 
'understanding and original analysis. It produces little more than the 
ac(}uisition of certain transit orj' skills, and so it largely fails in the 
attainment of its real ohjective. 

A much sounder procedure would be to try to find a single unifying 
principle which would be applu able to all forms. Such a principle 
fortunately is available and can be stated in a waj M'hich is clearly 
understandable to ninth-grade students. It can be formulated in 
three or four key sentences somewhat as follows: 

1. In solving any linear equation in one unknown for the unknown (we 
may call it x) the object is to get an e( 4 uation in W'hich x will stand alone on 
one side of the equation and will not appear on the otlier side. 

2. In order to do this we must get rid of all the other numbers or letters 
which are associated with x on its side of the equation. 

3. We get rid of these numlrers or letters by undoing the operations which 
associate them with x; tliat is, by applying the processes which are the inverse 
(opposite) of those which bind these letters or numbers to x. 
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4. If any operation is performed on one side of an equation in order to 
change its value, the same operation must be performed on the other side of 
the equation, because if it is not >ve shall no longer have an equation.^ 

This principle gives a basis for the solution of linear equations with- 
out any recourse whatever to intuition, except the intuitive feeling 
that the only way to make a number symbol stand alone is to get rid 
of the other number symbols that arc connected wth it. It gives 
emphasis to the character of the equation and lends organization and 
generality to the solution of linear eciuatioas which, in turn, eliminate 
any necessity for developing special methi)ds for the difTerent forms. 
For the student who follow's this general plan, the specialized pro- 
cedures w^ill emerge automatically as he finds need for them since 
they are but adaptations of the general plan to part i(»ulari zed forms 
of the equation. 

For example, let it be required to solve a.r — b = c for rr. In order 
to make x stand alone on one side of the eciuation, it is necessary to 
get rid of the b and the a from that side of the eipiation. Since the x 
appears in only one term, we may first get rid of the other term, b. 
This is done by adding b to both sides of the equation, since originally 
b W'as subtracted from ax and any subtraction (*an be undone only by 
the inverse process, addition. This^ gives ax = c + b. It is now 
necessary to get rid of the a from the left member of the equation. 
Since the a is a multiplier of a*, avc can get rid of it only by undoing 
the multijilication. For this purpose we must employ the inverse 
process, division. That is, wt must divide l^oth sides of the equation 
by o. This w^ill give the required solution: a; = (c + b)/a. 

Sometimes the unknown appears in more than one term. When 
that occurs, it is necessary first to collect these terms and to factor 
out the unknow'n as a common factor. After this has ]>een done, the 
solution is identical in nature to the one that has just been described. 
For example, let it be required to solve 

ax + b + cx — d for x. 

(1) Collect the terms ia a* (1 ) (ax -f rx) + b == 

(2) Factor out x as a couiniou fjictor (2) x(a + t) + 6 = d 

(3) Get nd of the toim bivom the left (3) x(a + r) « — 6 

member of the (MpiatKjn by sub- 
tracting b fiom both members 

' Paul Ligda, “The Teaching of Elementary Algebra’' (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1926), pp. 48-62. 

* This is the equivalent of “transposition,” which may be used if the students 
are accustomed to it. 
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(4) Get rid of the multiplier (a + r) (41 — ^ ^ ^ 

(a + r) (« -f- c) 

from the left m(‘mh(T by dividing or 

both members by (a + e) 3 . _ ^ 

a + c 

This givcvs the desircMl solution. 

It is hardly necessary to give further illustrations. The single 
unifying principle oi ^‘getting rid’’ of the unwanted t(u*ms, divisors, 
and multipliers by the apjdication of inverse processes r('sii!*s auto- 
matically in the solution of all forms of the linear equation in one 
unknown. Approaclied intuitively in the l)eginning, iis comjdete 
reasonableness can b(‘ made apparent to cliildrcm without difficulty. 
Thereafter they should be l('d to focus tluar attention on the process 
per se and to give less and l(‘ss attention to its concrete numerical 
setting. Thus eventually it will stand out. as a geiu ral, abstract, 
mechanical principle of operation, not devoid of meaning because* it 
will have been built U])ou meanings in the Ixginninfi, bn1 no longer 
dependent upon intuition, and then'forc more certain and more pow(T- 
ful than the earlier and less formal ]iroee<lures 

The Evaluation and Solution of Formulas, Thc'oretically the audn- 
aiion of formulas presents no learning difficulties. Actually, however, 
students make mistakes in this simple pro(*(*ss. and they an* not always 
mistakes in eomputatioxi. Mistakes in substitution oceur with unex- 
peete<l frequency. These are most often assoeiatiMl with the rewriting 
or recopying of the formulas wdth the Jt*tt(rs replaced by corr(*spond- 
ing numerical values. This type of erro. can be offset to a eousider- 
ablc degree by having the students make a ])ractie(‘ of (‘uelosing in a 
separate parenthesis each numerical value \\liich is subslilute<l foi a 
letter. This has a tendency to focus att(‘nii(>n upon each (|uantity 
as a separate eleinem in the formula and to itvoi(l the (‘oufusion of 
one such element w'ith another. In blackboard woik it is helpful to 
have tlie students actually erase one by one llie hdters in the formula 
and to write in tlie numerical value of each I(*tter as tluii l(*tter is 
erased. This makes the students keenly conscious of tin* fact tliat 
the letters are actually to he replacal by tfu numbers, and thus stn‘ngthens 
the appreciation of the real meaning of e\aliiation. While this prac- 
tice of erasing and rewriting in sdu cannot be followed so satisfaidorily 
where the work is being done with pencil and jiapor, soimdhing of 
the same effect can be attained ])y liaving each sulislitutcd number 
enclosed in a separate parenthesis and written in a pla(*c which pre- 
cisely corresponds to the place occupied in the formula by the letter 
for w^hich the substitution is being made. 
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The evaluation of formulas involving only two variables can also 
be tied up with the graphs representing the relationships. Assuming 
that the graph has been constructed, any value of the independent 
vturiable (lying within the range covered by the graph) may be selected. 
When this value is referred to the corresponding point on the graph 
and that point, in turn, to the axis of the dependent variable or fimc- 
tion, the value of the latter is given (at least approximately) at once. 
To illustrate, use the relation for the number of pounds to the number 
of kilograms: P = 2.2K. If we let K have the value 2.5 we immedi- 


RELATION OF POUNDS TO KILOGRAMS 



I'la. 7. 

atcly determine P as being (at least approximately) 5 5. Similarly, if 
K is 5^, the corresponding value of P is found to b(‘ about 12.7; for 
X =» 8, wo get P = 17.6; etc. 

The solviton of formulas often causes students much difficulty. This 
is because the students are not made consciously and specifically aware 
of the general principles underlying the solutions. Indeed, teachers 
themselves often seem to be unaware of these general principles. The 
principles do exist, however, and are quite simple and capable of being 
applied in an understanding manner by ninth-grade students. They 
are merely the principles which underlie the solution of all simple 
equations, whether numerical or literal, integral or fractional, rational 
or irrational. 

The general procedure may be illustrated by considering the formula 
A =» P -H Prt. Let it be required to solve for t in terms of A, P, and r. 
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Siuc6 the letter t occurs in only one term, that term must be retained 
and all other terms eliminated from that member of the equation* 
This elimination of elements from one member of the equation (or 
formula) is always accomplished by undoing the operation which binds 
that element to the rest of the given member of the equation. In this 
case P is related to Prt by addition. Hence, to eliminate P from that 
member of the equation we must undo this addition, or, in other words, 
we must subtract P from the right momlx^r of the equation. It, there- 
fore, becomes necessary to subtract P also from the left m<>aiber of 
the equation. This (the equivalent of transposing P) gives the equa- 
tion A -- P ^ Prt. 

Now since we wish to solve for t wo must eliminate Pr from the 
right member. But Pr is bound to t by multiplication. Hence, in 
order to eliminate Pr and make t stand alone, we must undo the 
multiplication by using a process which is the inverse of multiplica- 
tion, viz , division. Therefore, we divide the member Prt by Pr, and, 
of course, if we divide one member of an equation by a given quantity, 
we must also divide th(‘ other member by that sam^' quantity. Thus 

wo get ' ~ '{Pr) ^ Pr~ ~ “ elimination 

by undoing” (or by applying opposit(‘ proceshos) is perfectly general 
and is not difficult once the students are brought to see it in its essen- 
tial simplicity. It removes the solution of formulas from the status 
of a bag of tricks and places it upon a reasonable basis. 

Apparent complications are introduced when the student is required 
to solve for a letter that occurs in two or more terms. In such cases, 
however, it should bo pointed out tliat it is merely necessary first to 
group these terms an 1 take out the required letter as a common factor. 
The procedure then follows the general pattern indicated above. To 
illustrate: let it be requinsl +o solve the foregoing formula for P in 
terms of A, r, and t. The situs would be as follows: 


A = P Prt 
A = P(1 + r{) 
A _ P(1 + rt) 
(1 + rt) (I + rt) 


(1 + rt) 


Note that, after the right member has been factored, it remains merely 
to eliminate the factor (1 + rt) by undoing the multiplication, t.e., by 
dividing both members of the ct^uation by that factor. 
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The Teaching of Graphs. In rcucnt years an increasing amount of 
importanc-c has been attached to the study of graphs in junior-high- 
school mathoraatioK. Among the several reasons for this may be 
mentioned the interesting character and the practical importance of 
graphical devices; the simplicity and power of the graph for presenting 
data in a eond(>nse(l, understandable, and striking way ; and the increas- 
ing prominence of graphical devices in newspajjers, magazines, and 
other current j)ublications. 

There are two fundamentally distinct types of graphs, viz., the 
statistical graph, and tin' mathematical or functional graph. The 
formei’ is a (h*vice used ((> picture the relal.mnship that exists between 
several differc'iit (quantities which are comparable but are not neces- 
sarily interdependent, while tlu* latter is used to picture the relation- 
ship that, exists be'twern two or more variables whose values are so 
related that they are* de'pe'iiele'nt on e'ach other. Of the statistical 
graph thei'c are, according to Karsten, four distinct types which may 
l>e classifie'd as abstrae't, geographic.al, freeiuency, and historical. The 
natxire of the graph or chart is, of course, a function of the dis1,ribution 
of the data to be reprexsented. ' Among the more* freepiently u.sed bases 
for classifying the functional graph there are (1) type of relation, c.y., 
linear, eiueidratic, etc.; (.2) type of curve, e.g., straight line, circle, 
parabola, ellipse, hype'rbola, sine, tangent, etc.; (3) contiifhity; and 
(1) multiplicity of values. 

From either point of view the graph is an e*ffective means of pre- 
semting data, making comparisons, and d(>j)ieting relations; it offers 
untold opi>ortuni tie's for free play of the imagination, for the applica- 
tion of simple or ingenioeis cejnstructive abilitiexs, and for the develop- 
ment of an ('nthnsiastic interest in mathematical methods and a more 
intelligent understanding of fundamental ])roce(lures on t.hc part of all 
those becoming proficient in its construction and interpretation. As 
the* minimum contribution it should make to the program of attaining 
this protie'iemcy, the secondary school should develop the ability (1) to 
construct and interpret bar, broken-line, curved-line, and circle graphs 
in the presentat ion of statist ical data; (2 ) to make comparisons between 
various ct)m]>aruble statistical graphs; (3) to recognize the character- 
istics of data to be represented by each of these four types of statistical 
graphs, as well as certain fundamental cautions that arc to be observed 
in their construction and interpretation; (4) to construct and interpret 
a functional graph as referred to a reference frame of coordinates; 

(Karl G. Karsten, “Charts and Graphs” (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1025), p. 676. 
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(6) to use the functional graph in solving algebraic equations and to 
understand the simpler geometric implications; (6) to interpret the 
graph in the light of the functional dependence shown, including 
simple maximum and minimum values. 

Frequently the assumption is made that the complete understand*' 
ing of graphs is implied and guaranteed by the ability to construct 
them. Such an assumption, however, is unwarranted. It is entirely 
possible for a student to plot a series of points whose coordinates satisfy 
a particular equation, to draw a smooth line through these points, and 
to call this the “graph of the equation” without having any clear 



Periools 

Fig. 13. Amount of $1 at 6 per cent compounded annually. 

realization of the meaning of what ho has done. I’his i.s not to say 
that the construction of graphs is unimportant. On the contrary, not 
only is it extremely important in the development of a full understand- 
ing of the meaning of graphs, but it gives valuable re\new and practice 
in understanding the meaning of the coordinates of a point and in the 
solution of equations and the substitution of numbers leading to the 
evaluation of algebraic expressions. The construction of graphs and 
the study of their meaning should go hand in hand. 

The customary way of teaching students how to make graphs is to 
give them an equation such as 2® + Sj/ = 9 and to have them build a 
table of numlier pairs which satisfy this equation. They are then 
shown how to locate points by means of these number pairs. After a 
few points have been located, the students are instructed to draw a 
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smooth line through them. Too often the subject is carried no fur^ 
ther thw this. Frequently teachers fail to give adequate instruction 
even with reference to such fundamental matters as the dependence 
of one of the variables upon the other, the arbitrary assignment of 
values to the independent variables, the naming of the axes, and the 
selection of suitable scales. 

The construction of graphs can contriimte little toward the develop- 
ment of adet^uate concepts of variation, continuity, and dependence 
if it is taught in this purely perfunctory fasliion. These concepts arc 
not likely to enter into the students’ thinking tuxless they are spe- 
cifically pointed out, not once but many times, by tlie teacher. Many 
and varied illustrations should Ixe us('d. Tlie students will find within 
their own common e\peiiences many situations involving relationships 
among variable quantities that may be appropriately subjected to 
graphical treatment and ■which, because of tlieir familiarity, will help 
materially in giving meaning to the graphs. 

As an illustration, consider the relationship betw^een the amount of 
gasoline that gws through a pump at a filling statiem and the total 
cost of this ga.soline at 26 cents a gallon. This i)ro\ides an excellent 
situation for emphasizing the depend ewi of the one variable, the cost C, 
upon another variable, the numlKU of gallons iV, the price remaining 
constant. It can be exixressod by the formula C — 0.2(uV. This for- 
mula can then l)e used as a l)as]8 for constnicting the graph (Fig. 14) 
After the graph has been made, it sliould be carefullj' re-examined with 
attention directed to the way in which it answers su(h questions 
as: What happens to the cost as the number of gallons increases? As 
the cost increases, does the number of gallons incrc'ase in the same 
ratio? Do<‘S a clecreasv in (‘ither of the A’^an.ibles bring about a corre- 
sponding decrease in the other? ITow docs the price per gallon affect 
the direction of the graph? If the price were increased, how would 
the direction of the graph be ch? nged? Would the selection of differ- 
ent scales for numbering the axes cause the direction of the graph to 
be different from its present diicction? Approximately how many 
gallons of gasoline could be bought for $1? For $1.50? For $2? 
For $3? Does the graph show the cost of 8 gallons? For any point 
on the graph should the ordinal' 0 give a numlier exactly 0.20 times as 
great as the number given by the abscissa N of that point? Would 
the same result be given by the formula? If a point were to move 
along the graph, would its ordinate or its abscissa change the more 
rapidly? How many times as rapidly? Explain how the graph shows 
that the cost depends on the amoimt of gasoline bouj^t. Eiqxlain how 
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the graph shows that the amount one could buy depends upon how 
much money he could spend for gasoline. 

By such questions as the foregoing the students can be made con- 
scious of the graph as a device which shows in a striking Avay the fac-t 
and the precise nature of the dependence of either of the variables upon 
the other, of the moaning of dependent and independent variables, and 
of the precise way in which a change in either variable inevitably brings 
about a corresponding change in the other variable. ITie students 

GRAPH SHOWING COST OF GASOLINE 


AT 26 CENTS A GALLON 



become more clearly aware of the meaning of coordinates. They learn 
to associate the relationships shown bj"^ the graph with those indicated 
by the formula or equation upon which the graph is based. They 
learn, in short, to understand what a graph means, and this, in turn, 
enhances their apprehension of dependence and functional relation- 
ship as a permeating principle, whether it is expressed graphically or 
by means of formulas or equations. 

An associated problem calling for the graphs of two simultaneous 
equations could be set up as follows: “One filling station sells gasoline 
at 26 events a gallon. A competitor advertises ‘20 cents a gallon plus 
30 cents service charge.’ Make cost graphs for both stations on the 
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same set of axes.” This problem involves setting up a second formula, 
C 0.20N “I" 0.30, and the construction of another graph along with 
the one already made and discussed. Questions similar to those 
heretofore indicated should now be discussed with reference to the 
new graph (Fig. 15). 

In addition, such questions as the following should be discussed t 
With what amount of money could one piirchaw* the same amount of 
gasoline at the second station as at the first ? At which stati<»n could 
one get the most gasoline for $1? For .'JO cents? For $2? How 
much more gasoline could be purchased at one station for 32.50 than 

GRAPH COMPARING COST OF GASOLINE 



Fio 16 . 

at the other station? At which station could one buy 10 gallons at 
the lower cost? At which sta . lon could one buy 2 gallons at the lower 
cost? How much could one .save bujung 1 5 gallon i at the station that 
offered the lower price on this amount? Show how to find this out 
from the graphs. Does the service charge made by the second sta- 
tion affect the direction of the graph? Dws it affect its pi sition? 
Explain. Does the price per gallon affect the direction of the graph? 
Explain. Would a change i*. the direction of the graph indicate a 

change in the price per gallon? Explain. 

Consideration of the direction of a graph leads naturally and easdy 
to the concept of slope which is also to be associated with the rates of 
change of the two variables and with the coefficient of the independent 
variable in the function, formula, or equation. Similarly, the point 
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where the graph crosses the axis of the dependent variable should be 
associated with the constant term in the function, and the effect which 
any change in this constant term has upon the position of the graph 
should be studied. The students will be interested in noting that, 
when the equation is written (rewritten if necessary) in the form 
y = ma: + & (or C “ 0.20iV' + 0.30), the 6 always indicates the point 
at which the graph crosses the axis of the dependent variable and that 
the m always indicates the slope. Thus, by solving any linear equa> 
tion of the form ax + by = clot y, the student has at his command a 
method for constructing the graph which is at once less tedious and 
more meaningful than the method describtni earlier in this section. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the m and &, or the sUype 
and the y-iniercept, are two conditions that determine the position of 
a straight line just as two points dct(*rmine its position. The method 
of determining the a:-intercept and ^-intercept from the equation of 
any line and their use in plotting thi* graph of the line should then be 
emphasized. All this discussion of the linear eipiation and its graph 
should lead to the summarizing generalization: To deteimine the 
position of a straight line in a plane, it is necessary to have two inde- 
pendent conditions. 

Specific attention to these con.siderations not only adds interest and 
value to the study of graphs but, in an easy, natuial, and understand- 
able way, provides the beginnings of a sound technical foundation for a 
real understanding of later work in analytic geometry and calculus. 
Obviously more time is requii^ for this sort of treatment of function 
graphs than would be required for the mere constniction of the graphs 
themselves. One may feel sure, however, that the thorough discussion 
of a few instances along the lines which have been indiettted will do 
more to give tlie students a sense of the functional relationdiips 
involved than will the mere rule-of-thumb construction of large num- 
bers of graphs. 

The Teaching of Directed Numbers. The study of directed num- 
bers is an integral part of the study of algebra. It is also one of the 
most difficult topics to develop successfully, and teachers and writers 
are not altogether agreed upon the most satisfactory methods of teach- 
ing it. There is general agreement, however, as to the main outcomes 
which are desired. These may be clearly stated as follows: 

1. The student should gain an understanding of the meaning of directed 
numbers. 

2. He should be led to see that the operations with directed numbers are 
(KHiristent with the operations of arithmetic and that they constitute a more 
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g^eralized procedure in which the operations of arithmetic appear as special 
cases. 

3. He should gain considerahle facility in performing the fundamental 
operations with directed numbers. 

The fact that students fail to attain adequate mastery of these 
objectives undoxibtedly accounts for a great deal of the difficulty which 
they experience in the study of algebra. 

The student’s numerical experience prior to the introduction of the 
concept of negative numbers will have been confined entirely to deal- 
ings with the numbers of arithmetic, i.c., with numlrers representing 
quantities actually greater than zero. Up to thi.s time he has used 
zero in two capacities, either as a number or a placeholder in writing 
numbers such as 30.5 and 500. Now, however, it becomes necessary 
to give to zero a new significance. In addition to its use as a number 
and as a placeholder, zero will now be regarded as an arbitrary starting 
point in the numlxT scale from which one rrray eount in either direc- 
tion; numbers counti'd in one direction will be called “positive” num- 
bers while numbers counted in the opposite direction will bo called “neg- 
ative” numbers. Many illustrations of this new use should be given. 

The number scale is probably the most satisfactory and helpful of 
all devices for making clear the nature of positive and negative num- 
bers and for illustrating their characteristics of oppositeness, direction, 
and position. It should be used, however, in connection with other 
devices for illustrating the opposite character of positive and negative 
numbers and the arbitrary selection of the zero or reference point. 
Illustrations of assets and liabilities, north and south latitude, tem- 
peratures above and below zero, etc., are hi'lpful in developing the 
fundamental concepts of oppositeness, direction, position with refer- 
ence to an esUH)lished zero, but they present only a partial picture of 
the nature of positive and neaative numbers. They fail to make clear 
that whether a number is to be regai’ded as positive, negative, or zero 
relative to some other number depends not only upon its own position 
in the scale but also upon the position of the number to which it is 
referred, and that that number may or may not be the previoudy 
established zero. TIius we may speak at 3:00 p.m. of an event which 
happened, say, at 1;00 p.m. Its position in time, using 1 hour as a 
unit, would be indicated by —2 if reckoned from now (three o’clock) 
but would be indicated by -bl if reckoned from noon, or by +13 if 
reckoned from the previous midnight (Fig. 16). 

Referring this situation to the number scale, it is seen that the 
event’s position in time is positive with reference to any number that 
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lies to its left on the scale and is negative with reference to any number 
which lies to its right on the scale. Thus the statement “all negative 
numbers are less than zero and all positive numbers are greater than 
zero” is true only when the pre-established zero is the number to 
which all other numbers are referred. 

The difficultievs incid('nt to the mastery of the concept of directed 
numbers render it an unsuitable tojne with which to begin the study of 
algebra. In years past, numerous k^xtbooks have introduced din'cted 
numlu'rs at the very beginning of the course, but experience has shown 
that it is better to postpone this until the students have become 
thoroughly familiar with some of the otheV new and basic concepts, 
particularly those of literal mimbers and formulas. 

There is c-onsiderabhi difference of opinion among writers and 
teachers as to the lengths to which teachers should go in the effort (o 

Tl 12 i 2 3 4 5 6 i 6 9 lb II 12 i 2 3 4 5 6 
Mid- Noon 

night 

ri«. 10. 

rationalize the operations with directed numbers, and to explain them 
in terms of the familiar operafions of arithmetic. It is un,doubtedly 
desirable to have these operations e.K])laincd in such a way that they 
will be manifestly consistent with established arithmetical operations. 
On the other hand, some of the attempts which have been made to 
rationaliz(‘ opi'rations with directed numbei'S more or less <lefeat their 
own purpose because of the fact that, in the attempt to explain the 
new entirely in t.(‘rms of the familiar, they so empluusizc the illustra- 
tiv’^e objects that the attention is drawn away from the new process 
rather than being focused upon it. In other words, the thing being 
illustrated tends to become obscuixMl by the illustration. It must not. 
be forgotten that after all we are hem definim/ certain operations with 
a totally new kind of numbers whose characteristics themselves depend 
upon arbitrary definition. I’licrefore, since we are thus extending our 
number system, obviously the new cannot be explained entirely in 
terms of the old. liather, the main concern must be to show that the 
operations with the new (dii-ccted) numbers must be so defined that 
the operations with them are consistent with the old (arithmetical) 
operations. 

As soon as the student has acquired an understanding of the nature 
of negative numbers as contrasted with positive numbers, he should 
be taught how to perform the fundamental operations with signed 
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numbers. The first of these operations to be undertaken is that of 
algebraic addition. Here the student is likely to experience some con- 
fusion in the beginning, due to the fact that in arithmetic the sum of 
two or more numbers is always greater than either of the addends. 
Reference to the number s(;ale is useful in clearing up peiplexities on 
this point. It should be clearly explained that hencc'forth ''adding'' 
will mean "combining" or "taking together." By reference to the 
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number scale it can be made clear why it is lhat, when a positive and 
a negative number arc combined, tlic result will be less than the posi- 
tive number alone. 

The analysis of the addition (combinalion) of posit ix^e and negative 
numbers is cntiiely analogous to that of the addition i^f two or more 
positive numbers. For examine, in finding the sum 2 + 3 + 7, we 
start at the zero point on the number scale (Fig. 17) and count two 
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units to the righl, since 1o Ihe right is the direction in which wc agree 
to count positive numbers. Then Jrom there we count tlm^e more units 
to the right. Then from there we count seven more units to the right. 
Idle result of these operations leaves us at a iioint whicli Is 12 units 
to the right of zero. Hence we say that the sum is +12. Tn a simi- 
lar manner the sum 4 + {“^7) + 8 may be found. We start at the 
zero on the number scale and count 4 units to the right (Fig. 18). 
Then from there we count 7 units to the left (since this is the direcjtion 
in which we agree to count negative numbei's). T-lum from there we 
count 8 units again to the right. The »’esult of these movt^ments 
leaves us at a point 5 units to thf' right of the zero point on the num- 
ber scale. Hence wc say that sura 

4 + (-7) + Sis + 5. 

Students will have little difficulty in seeing that the addition of nega- 
tive units offsets or neutralizes a corresponding number of positive 
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units, or vice versa, so that the sum of any series of signed numbers is 
determined by seeing whether the series contains more negative \mits 
than positive or more positive units than negative, the absolute (or 
numerical) value of the sum of the series being given by the excess of 
the one over the other. From these considerations the student may 
formulate his own rule or method for determining the absolute value 
and the sign of the algebraic sum. 

Simple and easy as this may appear, it requires much carefully 
supervised practice to fix these ideas and procedures firmly in the 
minds of the students and to give them assurance and facility in add- 
ing signed numbers. It must not be forgptten that this is a new and 
difficult extension of the students’ mathematical expericil8e and that 
they will require considerable time and experience to adjust themselves 
completely to it. It is pai'ticularly important that training in the 
addition of signed numbers must not be slighted or unduly hurried, 
for the reason that the concepts and procedures involved therein form 
the basis for understanding the subse(iuent processes of subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of signed numbers. 

In the subtraction of one signed number from anoth(‘r, students may 
be expected to expeiience initial difficulty because th(*y wnll need to 
revise their idea of the meaning of subtraction. In aiithmetic, unless 
they have been taught to u.se the additive method, they wiil have eome 
to regard subtraction as taking one number away from an(»ther, and, 
since arithmetic always deals with positive or absolute values, the 
result of subtraction as always leas than the minuend. Now, how- 
ever, it becomes necessary to analyze the process more carefidly. The 
analysis should start with familiar arithmetical examples and then 
be extended to include both positive and negative numbers. For 
example, just what does it mean to subtract 5 from 8? Arithmetically 
it means to find what number is left when 5 units are taken away 
from an aggregate of 8 \mits. On the other hand, to speak about 
taking away “minus 5” units from an aggregate of units would have 
no meaning. Hence we must make a further and more general analy- 
sis of the meaning of subtraction. It is not difficult to point out to 
students that subtraction can be defined, in a more general way, as 
the process of finding what number must be added to 5 to give 8 and 
that, when we find this number, it will be precisely the number which 
is left when we take 5 away from 8. This definition has meaning 
when applied to either positive or negative numbers, eince the student 
has already learned that they may be combined by addition. Simi- 
larly, the operation indicated by 12 — (—3) means that we must find 
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the number which added to ( -3) will give 12. Obvioudy, this defini- 
tion of subtraction will involve no new difficulties for students who 
have learned to use the additive mol hod of subtraction in arithmetic. 

Uhis may be further illustrated by use of the number scale. Thus, 
since wc are to find what number must be added to ( — 3) to give 
(+ 12), we must start at (—3) and count to (+12). This necessitates 
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moving over 15 units on the siale, sime the diiocliou of motion is to 
the right, the sign of (he rt'snlt is posilni .md tin ttsull is (+15) 
In othei words, (—3) + (+15) = (+12), and this is merely another 
way of saying 12 — (—3) = ( fl.)) 

Again, take the example 5-8 TTeie Me musi fount fiom (+8) 
to (+5). That is, w^e pass o\ei 3 units on the stale, but this time 
the direction of motion is to the lift, htme the lesult is (—3). In 
other words, we have the usult 

Subtiahend + lesult of siibtiattion = minuend 
(+8) + (-3) - (+5) 

which is anothei way of ‘a.ving that (+5) — (+8) — (—3). 


-5 0 +5 -HO 
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Numerous similar e\ unples exhibiting vaiio.is (ombmations of posi- 
tive and negative number, should be given, some being r'xplained by 
the teacher and otheis Iwnng woiked out b> the students, until the 
students thoioughly undeist.inu the piotrss As soon as the piocess 
is thoioughly undeistood, the ex.miplcs '.hoiild be reviewed, or others 
given. The students should then have then attention 8p<>cifacally 
directed to the fact that e\ ei v subtiar tion, when analyzed in this way, 
gives a rt'sult which is the .same as ii "ould be if the sign of the sub- 
trahend were changed and the piobl(*m tieafr'd as a pioblem in addi- 
tion instead of subtiattion. \v!.in tins point hat- been made clear, 
it may be formulated into the lule. To <iub(raft one ngned number from 
another change the mqn of th< subtrahend and then treat the 'problem as an 
addition problem tallui than as a subtraction problem. Henceforth the 
students should be expected to use this method of subtraction. Its 
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advantages are manifest because it reduces the process of subtraction 
to the already familiar process of addition. The rationalization of the 
method is not intended to be used after the method is understood but 
is solely for purpose of showing that this method is consistent with the 
meaning of subtraction. In spite of the apparent simplicity of the 
method the students should be given much closely supervised practice 
in its use. 

In the multiplication of directed numbers the law of signs is very 
simply stated, but its rationalization can be rather complicated. Some 
writers have gone so far as to recommend the omission of any effort at 
rationalization. ^J'hey would have the teacher merely state the rule 
and leave the understanding to come through use. Such procedure 
does not satisfy the curiosity that develops in the minds of many 
students as to why the lules are what they arc. 

One of tlie most etTcctivc methods of rationalization is to explain 
multiplicaliou as n'peab'd addition if th(‘ multiplier is a positive num- 
ber. Thus (-f-2)(4-3), to be read (+2) multiplied by (+3), means 
(+2) + (+2) + (+2) = +f), and (-2)(-f-3) means (-2) -b (-2) -f- 
(—2) = —6. Attention should Iw' called to the fact that (-l-2)(+3) 
may also be written (+3)(+2), read (-t-3) imeti (-1-2), and still mean 
to add (-1-2) three times. Similarly, (— 2)(-l-3) may be written 
(-l-3)(— 2) to indicate the sum of (—2) -b ( — 2) -b (—2^ Kach of 
these processes can be demonstrated veiy simply on the number scale. 

Since the sign of subtraction is — , (-b9) — (-b2) means that -b2 is 
subtracte<l from -bO one time. The result is +7, which is tlie same 
result obtained from adiliug —2 to -b9, or (-b9) -1- (—2). In a simi- 
lar way 0 — (-b2) is the same as 0 -b ( — 2). Since -b (— 2) means to 
add —2 one tiirn^ and (-b3)(— 2) means to add —2 three times, so 
— (-b2) means to subtract -b2 one time and (— 3)(-b2) means to 
subtract -b2 three times. Just fis -|-(— 2) = —2 and — (-b3) — —3, 
so (-3)(-b2) = -band (-b3)(-2) 6. 

After it has been established that 

(-b2)(+3) = -b6 and (-3)(-b2) = (-b3)(-2) «= -6 

atf{*nti<jn sliould be called to the fact that in finding the product of 
two numbers, the change of the sign of one of the factors changes the sign 
of the product. Opportunity sliould be provided through practice to 
become familiar with this fundamental rule of multiplication. The 
question should then be raised as to what the effect would be if in 
either of the mullipliuation examples 

(-3)(-b2) = -6 and (-b3)(-2) = -6 
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the — sign were changed to a + sign. This provides the opportunity 
for observing that the familiar product 

(+2) (+3) = +6 

is obtained if the rule is applied. After a few practice exercises of this 

type the class is ready for the question: “What will be the effect if, 

in either of the multiplication examples 

(-3)(+2) 6 and (+3)(~2) = -6 

the + sign is changed to a — sign?” The application of the rule gives 

(-3)(-2) = +6 

Practice exercises should then bo provided for becoming familiar with 
this last case of multiplication with signed numbers. A few review 
exercises then should lead to the summarizing of the four cases into the 
two rules: 

1. The product of two numbers which have like signs is positive. 

2. The product of two nundters which have unlike signs is negative. 

Opportunity should then be given for practice in the application of 

the ruh'S to the finding of the product of both arithmetical and literal 
numbers. Emphasis should be given to the fact that the numerical 
Aalue of the product can lie obtained by disregarding the signs, and 
the proper sign <*an be given to the product through application of 
the rules. 

Since the quotient olitained by dividing one numi)er by another is a 
number whose product with the divisor must give the dividend, it must 
follow that the law of signs for <livision is the same as that for multi- 
plication. That is, if the signs of tlie divisor and the dividend are 
alike, the quotient will be positive, and, if they are different, the 
quotient will be negative. 'J’his explanation of the law of signs 
for division is usually quite satisfjwtory if illustratwl by numerical 
examples, and ordinarily there is no material value in more elaborate 
attempts to rationalize it. 

Exercises 

1. Examine a recent set of textbooks in seventh- and eightii-grade mathematics, 
and list all the ideas or jirocesses that you find in these books which are drawn from 
algebra. What things, if any, do ^ou think should be omitted from tliis list, or 
added to it? 

2. Make a list of simple formulas suitable for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

3. Enumerate the precise understandings or skills you would hope to have 
seventh- or eighth-grade students acquire from their study of formulas. 
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4. Contrast the purpose, nature, and content of the ninth-grade oourse in 
algebra with that of the algebraic work in the seventh and eighth grades. 

6. If a student should ask you ** What is a formula?” what answer would you 
give him ? How would you distinguish between formulas and equations ; between 
equations and identities? 

6. Select from current newspapers or periodicals two illustrations of depend- 
ence in each of which a mathematical law is involved. In each case state the 
law in words and also as a formula. 

7. How would you make clear to a class the distinction between constants 
and variables; between independent and dependent variables? Use numerous 
illustrations to give concreteness to your discussion. 

8. For what particular reasons does the formula seem to be the most suitable 
avenue for introducing students to the study of a^ebra? 

9. Make a list of the specific outcomes at which j^'ou would aim in teaching 
literal numbers and formulas to a class in ninth-grade algebra. In what respects 
does tills list differ from the on(‘ you made imder cxercibe 3? 

10. Make a diagnostic test to use after teaching the unit on lileral numbers and 
formulas outlined in exer<*isc 9. Prepare also a scoring key and a tabulation 
sheet to use with this test. 

11. (live a good review of Everett’s book on '*The Fundamenial Skills of 
Algebra” (see Bibliography), pointing out tin* distinction which he makes between 
''manipulative skills” and "associative skills,” and giving illustrations of each. 

12. Excellent discussions of teacliing the solution of simple linear equations arc 
given ill Ligda’s book and in the book by Tlasslor and Smith (see Bibliography). 
Review the discussions by these authors, and compare them with the suggestions 
made in this book. 

13. Outline and justify tliose topics you would emphasize in teaching simple 
linear equations to ninth-grade si udents. 

14. Select a variety of siiuph' lineal equations in one unknown, and go through 
the solutions of these individually Aqd in (h'tail, showing how >our plan iirovidesan 
effective and simple but general metliod of attacking any of these vanations of the 
simple linear equation. 

15. What are the detailed advantages which students can derive from checking 
their own work in algcbia? 

16. Explain how the chocking of solutions of efpia lions gives good training in 
precisely the same kinds of mathematical activities as those used in the evaluation 
of formulas. Enumerate these in d<*tail. 

17. Simple linear equations are often fust presented and taught under various 
"type forms.” Similaily, problems aie oftim classific‘d and studied by types. 
What arguments could be advanced in support of this practice? Wliat dis- 
advantages could it have? W'liat do you think of it? 

18. For each of tlie following make an analysis of the understandings and skills 
which students would ne<»d to jiciform the tasks indicated, and by reference to 
your lists point out the specitic dithculties which you would expect normal students 
to encounter: (a) translating rules into formulas; (/>) translating formulas into 
rules; (c) evaluating formulas; (d) deriving new formulas from giv<*n formulas; 
(e) making graphs to represent formulas; (/) interpreting graphs of formulas. 

19. The same rules of operation are employed in solving formulas and literal 
equations as arc used in solving ordinary simple equations in one unknown; yet 
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students experience more difficulty in solving formulas than in solving ordinary 
simple equations. Why ift this, and what, if anything, can be done about it? Be 
specific.* 

20. Exactly what is meant by formalism in algebra? Exactly what is meant 
by the formaUzaticn of algebraic processes? 

21. Criticize or support the assertion that the very essence of algebra lies in the 
generalization of its concepts and the formalization of its processes. 

22. Is the ** transposition of terms*' an algebraic process? Should it be taught 
as a procojss and under this name in ninth-grade algebra? Why or why not? 

23. Discuss the propobitioii that in teaching the operations with directed num- 
bers tliere may be danger in overrationalization fis well as in overmcchanization. 

24. How would you explain to a cla&s in ninth-grade algebra the principle that 
(-o)(-?>) - ah? 

25. Make a list of specific difTiculties which students encounter in learning to 
work with directed nuinbeis. Mnkc a thorough analysis, an<l be very specific. 

26. Take two of tlie difficulties which you listcsl in tlic preceding cxeiciso, and 
describe in detail how you would go about helping students avoid or overcome 
them. 

27. Which is the more important to the average student from the standpoint of 
later application, tho ability to eoiibtruct graphs or the ability to read and interpret 
graplis leadily? Docs the one imply the other? Discusb the pedagogical implica- 
tions of \our ans^vors to tht*se questions. 

28. Tiy lo find in current newspafiers, i>ei iodieals, or books both good and poor 
eviinples of each of the follo\Mng kinds of graph: {a) bar graph; (h) broken-line 
graph; (c) circle graph. Criticize each of your examples favorably or unfavorably. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

FURTHER TOPICS IN NINTH-GRADE ALGEBRA 


Teaching the Solution of Simultaneous Linear Equations. The five 
commonly us(‘(l methods of solving simultaneous lineai equations are 
(1) the graphical method, (2) the method of elimination by substi- 
tution, (3) the method of elimination by addition and subtraction, 
(4; the method of ('Iiminalion by comparison, and (.5) the method of 
determinants. 


Indepcndcntequations Df pendent equations 

Consistent tquat ( ns IntQn.*i«tent equations (in determinate) 

Y Y V 



I iG. :^t. 

The ji^nipliical itielhod can lx of couiso, only with students 

wlio hiue pre\ionsly studied the nK'uniuf; and construction of graphs 
of lineal functions. Its princi])al advantages lie in the fact that it is 
iTit('r(‘sting and that it illustr tes in a ver>' con\incing manner the 
reason why a »solution of such a system must consist of a pair (or set) 
of numbers ralhor than of a single numlx^r. It afiords a very effective 
meth(xl foj demonstuiting the lull signilicanco of the relationships that 
exist wdien the equations are consistent, inconsistent, indeterminate, 
or d(‘p('ndent (see Fig 21). This nudliod alsij prov^es valuable in 
developing a clear undei standing of just what is meant by simuU 
taacons Itnear equations Auxiliary ad\ ant ages are that it gives an 
ex(‘ell('nt j‘e\iew^ of graphs ol linear functions and of the associated 
conc(‘pts and proceduivs 

Its main di8ad\ ant ages are two. In the first place it is possible, 
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in generic, to get only approximate solutions instead of exact ones. 
Tlua often introduces apparent discrepancies in checking the solu- 
tions and gives the student a consequent feeling of dissatisfaction. 
Secondly, it is a comparatively slow, tedious, and inefficient method 
for solving simple linear equations. For this reason, after students 
have learned the more exact and efficient algebraic methods, they are 
likely to prefer them to the graphical method. 

Aside from any difficulties which the students may experience in 
the construction of the graphs themselves, the only point of potential 
difficulty involved in the graphical method is the interpretation of the 
solution. To assist students in this, the teacher should remind them 
that any point on any graph has two coordinates (numbers) associated 
with it, and that these numbers satisfy the e(iuation which was used in 
makiTig the graph. Therefore, if a point Nes on two graphs at the same 
time (say graph A and graph li), its coordinates must satisfy the equa- 
tion used in making graph A and at the same time they must satisfy 
the equation used in making graph B. (Consequently the coordinates 
of this point must form a solution of the system. This basic concept 
is the real crux of this method of solving simultaneous equations, and, 
unless it is strongly emphasized by the teacher, the students may miss 
the main point of the whole procedure. 

If the students have developed a thorough understan(Kng of the 
meaning of substitution and of how to solve and evaluate formulas 
and literal equations, there is nothing new for them to learn in solving 
simultaneous equations by thd method of substitution. Consider, for 
example, the system 

Sx- y = -13 
2x + Sy => 17 

The first step is to solve one of the equations for one of the unknowns 
in terms of the other. This is merely the solution of a literal equation 
or formula. The student should select the one which can be solved 
most easily. In this case ho would probably solve the first equation 
for y and get the result y = (3« + 13). 

He will now substitute this result for y in the second equation and 
get a resulting equation in which no term in y appears:^ 

2x + 3( y ) = 17 
2x + 3(3x + 13) = 17 


* Note the use of parentheses. 
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Next he will perform the indicated operations and collect terms; 

2j: -f 9® -1- 39 = 17 
llx H~ 39 = 17 

Then he will solve this 

llx 
llx 

X 

Finally he must substitute this value of x back in the first equation 
(the one which he originally solved for y) to get the numerical value 
of y: 

y = 3( X ) -f 13 

y = 3(-2) + 13 = -6+ 13 = +7 

The solution of the sysiem has now been completed, but it should be 
cheeked in both of the oiiginal equations. The first equation is as 
follows: 

3( a- ) - (y) = -13 

3(-2) - (7) = -13 
-6 - 7 - -13 

This checks. The second e(iuti1ion will lx* checked in the same manner. 

The detailed steps in the foregoing illiistiulion have bwn given for 
the purpose of showing how the piincqiles and procedures discussed 
in the previous chapter are now aiiplied by the student to this new 
situation involving a system ot simultaneous equations. In particular 
it is to be noted that the student does not need to leain or to use in tliis 
process anything that is ni'w to him He has merely to learn to use 
familiar mathematical tools in a new setting In the piocess of doing 
this he receives a most valiiabl*' lev icw, a fuller comprehension of the 
nature of these malhcmatu al tools, and at the same time gains added 
proficiency and tacility m their usi' * 

The method of ehininalion by addition and subtraction is very offec 
tive if the method of substitution leails to the substitution of fiactions, 
to a complicated combination of literal inimbeis, or to a maze of paren- 
theses or signs of aggiegation. It is a veiy simple process and one 
that is rather easily evtended later in the work of the senior high school 
and junior college to systems of equations in any number of unknowns. 

> In connection with the detailed steps in the foicgoiug illustiation, the reader 
may well refer to the sections of the previous ihaptor deahug with hicral numbers 
and formulas and the solution of eg nations. 


equation for x: 

+ 39 = 17 

= 17 - 39 = -22 
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The method of elimination by comparison and the determinant 
method of solving simultaneous equations are very effective but are 
generally resented for more advanced work. 

Operations with Fractions. The ordinary operations with fractions 
which find a legitimate place in ninth-grade algebra include reduction 
and ^'stepping up” multiplication and <liviftion, addition and subtrac- 
tion of fractions. The student’s experience with arithmetical fractions 
will serce as a point of departure for beginning the work with algebraic 
fractions. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that familiarity 
with arithmetical fractions will eliminate all difficulty in working with 
algebraic fractions. Algebra lacks the familiar, concrete, intuitive 
basis which characterizes a good deal of arithmetic, and the student 
must learn eventually to work almost entirely upon the basis of estab- 
lished niles or patterns of procedure rather than by intuitive methods. 
Thes(‘ patterns, of (‘ouise, are rnertdy generalizations of the methods 
us('d in arithmetic and so may be developed and explained largely by 
means of analogy with aritlimcdical situations. The chief difference 
to be em]>hasized is that in algebra the student wull find it iiecessar^^ 
to contiU(' his attention more and more specifically to the processes 
by which he works and to pay relativ(‘ly less attention to the ])articular 
numerical ^ allies of the (piantities involved. 

Since the use of fractions in (‘kmentary algc'bra is confined largely 
to the solution of simple formulas and certain types of \erbal problems 
and to th(‘ siinjdification of algebraic expressions, it is neith(*r neces- 
sary nor desiiable to include Inghly complicated fractional expressions 
in the work of the ninth grade*. 

Many textbooks, Ixith in arithmetic and algebra, introduce the 
addition and subtraction of fractions Ix'foie taking up the multiplica- 
tion and division of fractions. There are tliose who contend that this 
plan is psychologically unsound. They argue that multiplication 
and division are the less difficult of the operations with fractions and, 
hence, should be stuelied first. In accordance A\ith this point of view 
the plan of organization followed in some of tlu* more recent texts is to 
consider liist the reduction and ‘^stepping up” of fractions, then the 
multiplication and division of fractions, and finally the addition and 
subtraction of fract ioms. 

The student should accpiire through his study of fractions the follow- 
ing abilities and understandings: 

1 . l^ndeistanding of the four aspects of the meaning of a fraction 

2. Understanding of wdiat it means to reduce a fraction to lower terms or to 
raise a fraction to higher teinis 
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3. Understanding of the nature of the terms of a fraction, and how the 
increase or decrease of the numerator or denominator affects the value of the 
fraction 

4. Ability and skill in multiplying fractious together or in dividing one 
fraction by another 

5. Ability and skill in adding or subtracting fractions 

In arithmetic various meanings arc attached to the word “fraction.” 
Thus 

A fraction is one or more of the equal parts of a unit. . . . 

A fraction is one of the equal jiaits of a single quantity consisting of one 
or more units. . . . 

A fraction is the quotient which results from dividing one number as 
the dividend by another, the divisor, the value of the fraction in toto being 
the actual value of the quotient. . . , 

A fraction is the value of the ratio which one number (the numerator) 
bears to another number (the denominator). . . 

The idea which so('m.s to persist most vividly in tlio minds of most 
students is that a fraction is a ]»art or a number of parts of some 
quantity. This is doubtless because many arithmetical fractions, and 
even operations with such fractions, can be most easily and conendely 
illustrated by refenmee to tangible objects, \ isible geometric oi- gra])hic 
diagrams, and denomina+i* numbers. '^Phus the student acquires a sort 
of intuitive feeling for a fraction as a part of something. In algebra, 
however, the precise numerical relatiori.ships are not present in the 
sense that they are in arithmetic; hence it becomes ne<‘essary to con- 
struct a less intuitive but more definitive meaning. The student must 
now learn to think consistently of a fraction as merely an indicated 
quotient or an indicated division of oiu* quantity (the numm-alor) by 
another quantity (the denominator). VVliether the indicated division 
can actually be carried out exactly or not is immaterial 

If students are to learn to attach this meaning to a fraction, it will 
be necessary for the teacher to give spt'cific attention to it and to focus 
the attention of the students upon it repeat edly . 1 1 may be illustrated 

and made to appear reasonable by reference to concrete, numerical, 
geometric, or phy.sical (piantif ies, but it must not stop with such illus- 
trations. Illustrat ions must atso be given in which the precise numeri- 
cal relations which provide the intuitive basis for the earlier meaning 
of a fraction are replaced in part or in their entirety by purely symbolic 
quantities, and students must be spt-eifically trained to regard such 

* Harrier E. Glazier, “Arithmetic for Tcacliers” (Now York; McGraw-Hill Book 
Cfompany, Inc., 1932), pp. 110-112. 
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expressions as ajh or (x — 3)/2i^ as being fractions just as truly as 
^ or ^5. The meaning itself must be made to have the status of a 
definition, so that it may persist even in cases where no intuitive 
basis exists. 

The reduction of fractions, as well as the inverse operation of raising 
fractions to higher terms, involves the general problem of changing 
the form of a fraction without changing its value. Such changes can 
always be effected by the operation of a single simple principle, vie., 
that the value of a fraction remains unchanged if its numerator and 
denominator are multiplied or divided by the same quantity.^ Children 
generally are able to apply this principle quite successfully when work- 
ing with arithmetical fractions, hut it is probably done intuitively and 
without much conscious recognition of the principle itself. Evidence 
of this is found in the fact that, when they come to work with algebraic 
fractions, they often fail to apply the principle and consequently get 

X + 4 2n -f- a 2 


such erroneous results as 


= X or 


Results of 


4 -Zn + a -3 

this sort are almost certainly due to the failure of the students to 
realize that this procedure does not constitute division of numerator 
and denominator by a common factor. The undefined use of the word 
“cancellation” probably contributes to this looseness of thinking in 


many cases. 

Students must be kept aware of the fact that the addition or sub- 
traction of like quantities (excppt zero) to or from the numerator and 
denominator of a fraction will vcrtainly change not only the form hut 
the value of the fraction, whereas in the reduction of fractions the 
value of the fraction must be kept intact. They must also be kept 
aware that in dividing numerator and denominator by a common 
factor, the factor must be a divisor of the whole numerator and of the 
whole denominator. Continued consciousness of this elementary prin- 
ciple will prevent the occurrence of such errors as this 


3a + 5 _ 3 + 5 _ 8 
a + 2 2 2 


Most of the mistakes which occur in the reduction of fractions could 
be avoided by the consistent practice of expressing (rewriting if neces- 
sary) the niunerator and denominator of the fraction in factored form 
and of enclosing each separate factor, no matter how simple, in its own 
parentheses. If this is done, the division or “cancellation” of com- 


* Division by zero is, of coiirsc, excepted, and hero multiplication by zero must 
also be excepted since it would render the value of the fraction indeterminate. 
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mon factors will be effected with real underst anding of what is being 
done. Similarly, in raising fractions to higher terms, it is good practice 
to have the students immediately enclose the numerator and denomi- 
nator of the original fraction in parentheseh at the outset and then 
write the common multiplier also in parenthe-ses as a multiplier of the 
numerator and as a multiplier of the denominator. The consistent 
use of parentheses in this way serves to keep all factors intact and to 
prevent students from treating a part of a factor as a whole factor. 

The multiplication of fractions generally causes Hi tie difficulty. The 
principle governing this proce.ss is exceedingly simple: the product of 
two or more fractions is a fraction whose numerator is the product of 
the numerators of the original fractions and whose denominator is the 
product of their denominators, ft should lie illustrated freely by 
examples drawn from arithmidic, and, by analogy, ihe application to 
algebraic expressions lan be made without difficulty. 

The fractional product can often be reduced to lower terms. Hence 
it is de.sirable to have it rewiitten as a single fraction, the numerators 
and denominators of the component fractions being written in factored 
form with every factor enclo,sed in its ov\n paientheses. It should be 
stressed that the numerator of e\ciy component fraction must be 
regarded as a factor of the numt rator of the product, and similarly 
for the denominators. The students will be more likely to keep this 
consciously in mind if tney make a habitual practice of enclosing the 
individual numerators and denominators of tlie component fractions in 
parentheses at the outset, before anything else is done. Thus 

4 — r® X 

^ , -| - ^ ^ 

would be rewritten as (2 ^ ’ (2 - £) “ (2 fx)C2 - x) “ 

In the division of one Jrachm by another it is noeessary only to see 
that the students understand that di\is*ion is always exactly equivalent 
to multiplication by the reciprocal of the divisor. They will probably 
be more or less familiar Avith this principle from their arithmetic, espe- 
cially as regards division by a fi action IIoAvever, the principle should 
be clearly explained and numerous illustrations given. The student 
should understand that dividing by a frac‘tion means finding the num- 
ber which, when multiplied by the divisor, gives the dividend. This is 
always the test of division. For example, if 7 is divided by % the 
result must be such that the product of itself and '^5 will give 7 [or 7(1)]. 
We must therefore find a number q such that = 7. liividently 
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q must equal 7(%), since 7(^)(%) equals 7(1) or 7. Thtis 7 divided 
by % equals 7 times (^j). Similarly, in the example a -j- (x/p), we 
have a -5- (x/p) =» g. But q • (x/p) = o, whence q — a - (p/x). Thus 

o -f- x/p <= a ' (p/x) 

As a rule the main diflfieulties to be anticipated are those incident 
to the multiplication and the simplification of fractions, and these 
have been discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 

Sometimes students have difficulty in multiplying or dividing frac- 
tions by whole numbers. Some writers prefer to treat this as a special 
case to be covered by the rule: in multiplying or dividing a fraction by a 
whole number only the numerator of the fraction is to be multiplied or 
divided by the whole number. Others feel that it is better to have the 
students regard the whole number as the numerator of a fraction whose 
denominator is 1, thus bringing the problem under the general proce- 
dures for multiplying and dividing fractions. Either of these methods 
will probably give satisfactory results. The second, however, appears 
to have certain advantages over the first, in that it gives more unity 
and generality to the whole matter of multiplying and dividing frac- 
tions and obviates the iw'cessity for the special rule. It also has the 
advantage of applying to th(‘ division of a whole number by fraction, 
which is not precisely covered by the special nile. 

In introducing students to the addition of fractions care must be 
taken to prevent the occurrence of such errors as this: 

2 ^ ^ 
a n 0 + ?i 

Mistakes of this kind reveal a lack of tmderstanding of tht' real nature 
ot a fraction and of the real meaning of the numerator (nuraberer) 
and the denominator (riamer). The students should Ik* kept conscious 
of the principle that only things of the same kind can be combined by 
addition or subtraction and that fractions are considered to be of the 
same kind only if they have like denominators. If students can really 
get the idea that the denominator of a fraction merely indicates what 
kind of things are being considered and that the numerator merely 
indicates how many of these are taken, they will have gone far toward 
heading off mistakes of the kind described above. AppropriaU* illus- 
trations of arithmetical fractions are helpful in emphasizing this point 
because, if siifiScientlj'^ simple illustrations are taken, the students can 
immediately chock the correctness of their results. For example, they 
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know that ^ “t* ^ “ 1* and they can at once see the discrepancy of say- 

.,,^3,13 + 14 1, 1. ,, 

mg that I "T ^ ^ ~ 8 ~ 2’ 2 obviously not equal to 1, 

and they know that the correct answer must bo 1. They should be 
trained to the habit of using some such simple numerical illustration 
to check up any doubtful operation to sec whether or not it is legiti- 
mate and correct, and they should learn also to go back to the original 
meanings of the numerator and denominator to clarify their thinking. 
To this end it is often helpful to rewrite fractional expressions with 

2 3 

the denominators written out in words. Thus ^ + y can be written as 

2 sevenths + 3 sevenths, in which ease the expression becomes similar to 
the expression for the sum of any like denominate quantities such as 
2 dollars and 3 dollars. Tn other words, this process helps to make 
clear the idea that fractions are in a sense tlu' same as denominate 
numbers, the denominator mi'rely telling what kind of thing is being 
consulered and the numerator telling how many are being considered. 

The tendency to add numeratoi-s and to add denominators is prob- 
ably a carry-over from the operation of multiplying fractions. It is 
important that the students get the distinction b(‘tween these iirocessos 
clearly in mind so that they will not confuse* them. 

The first step in teaching students to add fractions is to have them 
recall the basic principle of addition: Addition can lie used onl> for 
combining groups of like things, '^rhus, fractions cannot be added 
until they have been chang(*d to fractions with a common denominator, 
for then, and then fuJy, are they groups of like things. I'he denomina- 
tor of the sum is the common denominator of the addemls, and the 
numerator is the algebraic sum of their numerators. It is not suf- 
ficient, however, merely to lell students this. The teacher should 
give numerous carefully sidc' ted illustrations, working them out at 
the blackboard and discussing them with the class while he works. 
The process is not difficult cilher to understand or to pc^rform, but it 
needs to lie explained very carefully and deliberately and to bo fix<jd 
very carefully in the minds of the students. 

Such careful and adequate explanalhui can give the students an 
understanding of the addition of fractions, but the fixation of the ideas 
and the procedure requires that the students shall have a substantial 
amount of practice in doing the thing themselves. The practice exer- 
cises should be selected with great care. They should start with very 
easy exercises and proceed only by gradual stages to the more difficult 
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ones. The increasing complexity will be essentially in the numerators, 
since in this first stage only fractions having like denominators will be 
used. There should be no great difficulty if care is taken, because the 
only real algebraic work will bo the algebraic addition of the numera- 
tors. This will be essentially nothing but a review of the algebraic 
addition of polynomials, with which the students should be expected 
to have considerable familiarity. The exercises should include frac- 
tions whose numerators are of varied types including simple integers, 
literal monomials, binomials, and trinomials, some of the binomial and 
trinomial numerators being given in factored form requiring expansion 
in order to effect the .simplification of the recsultant sum. 

Too much emphasis cannot bo laid upon the principle that the 
transition to the more complicated forms should be made gradually. 
Teachers often assume that little attention need be given to the addi- 
tion of fractions with like denominators. No greater mistake could 
be made. This a.ssumption i.s entii-ely \m warrant'd. The fact is that, 
when the students really iinderittand the mldition of fractions with like 
denominators, they are likely to have little difficulty in mastering the 
addition of fractions with iinlike <lenominators. 

When fractious with unlike denominators are to be added alge- 
braically, the students should be firmly impressed with the guiding 
principle: if (he denominators are not alike, make them alike.* That is, 
the students should become clearly aware that the first thing to do is 
to change the given fractums into new fractions whose values are 
identical with those of the original fractions but who.se forms are 
changed in such a Avay that they will all have the same d<'nominator. 
After this has been done, the problem of the algebraic addition of these 
fractions becomes the already familiar one which has been described 
above. 

While the statement of this principle sounds simple and clear, there 
are often intermediate details which will tend to obscure the essential 
simplicity of the matter. Consider, for example, the following case: 

3(1 5(x 

^-^^ 2 4- 3 * Hero it is necessary to determine first what the 

common denominator will be. Since neither denominator is a factor 
of the other, the common denominator will have to be taken as the 
product of all (in this case both) of the separate denominators, viz., 
(5n -h 2)(2n — 3). This should always be expressed in factored form. 
Now, in order to make the first fraction have this common denomi- 
nator, it is necessary to multiply its denominator (and consequently its 
numerator too) by the factor (2n — 3). Similarly the denominator 
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and numerator of the second fraction must i)e multiplied by the factoi 
(5n + 2). The two fractions now have the form 


__ 3a(2» — 3' , 5o(5tt + 2 \ 

(5n + 2)(2n - 3) (2w - 3)(5n +’2) 

in which the denominators are alike. The student may proceed to 
write the sum by writing the product (5» + 2) (2a — 3) as the denomi> 


nator of the sum, +'2) (2 a — 3 )’ writing in the numerator 

the indicated sum of the numerators of the transformed fractions; 
3o(2« - 3) + 5o(r)n + 2) 

. I hiiM tho kiim v\iM hf‘ \vrif^f*n nn 


3a (2 w - 3) + r)a(r>n - - 21 
(5ft + 2H2ft - 3) 

The student should feel that, when he has carried the work this far, 
he has already completed the essential part of the job of adding the 
fractions, although it may often be desirable to simplify the expres- 
sion which he has obtained. Oenerally this .simplification will consist 
merely of expanding the indicated proilucts and colletding like terms. 
Occasionally it may reciuire a lefacf oring of the numerator and denomi- 
nator and the ^‘cancellation” of factors common to both. However, 
most problems in the addition of fractions in first-year algebra should 
be comparatively simple. Oertainly any types which exceed in diffi- 
culty the illustrative example discussed above should be reserved for 
subsequent courses. 

Teaching the Solution of Equations Containing Fractions. Stu- 
dents often have difficulty in solving equations containing fractions 
even though they may readily solve equatiom without fractions. The 
difficulty generally can be traced to the complicated appt'arance which 
the presence of fractions give, to the equafion. Lacking experience 
writh such equations, the student tends to become confused at the out- 
set because he does not know how to start the analysis of his problem. 

The student needs to be taught tw'o basic things to help him out of 
his difficulty. (1) He must come to understand that equations which 
contain fractions may be changed into equivalent equations which do 
not contain fractions and that, when so changed, equations in one 
unknown may be solved readily because they will then be in the same 
form as the equations to which he is accustomed. (2) He must learn 
how to change an equation containing fractions into an equivalent 
equation which does not contain fractions. After he has done this, he 
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has merely to deal with ordinary linear equations concerning which 
suggestions have been given in the preceding chapter. 

A few illustrations should serve both to convince him that it is in 
general possible to chjmge an equation containing fractions into an 
equivalent one which does not contain fractions and to make clear 
to him the method by which this is accomplished. The method of 
explanation should bo substantially as follows: 

2 3 5.. 

Let us consider the ecpiation 3 ^ ~ wluch we are required 


to solve for x. We know how to solve equations without fractions; 
hence, if we could change this equation into one that, would contain 
no fractions, we could solve it. 

We could do this, if we could get rid of the denominators. Rut the 
only way we can get rid of them is to have a factor in the* mimerator 
of each term which is exactly e(|ual to the denominator of that te'rm, 
so that we may divide both numeu-ator and dtmominator of each indi- 
vidual term by the whole denominator of that term. 

We can get new factors in the numerators of all the terms if we 
multiply every term in the whole* e*quatie)n by the* same* qeiantity, 
because multiplying a fractiejn me*anh multiplying its numerate)!'. We* 
have a right to multiply all the terms in the eejuatiein by anj*^ common 
multiplier we wish, becjuise while this e*hangcs the value of e>ae'h ineli- 
vidual term it does not de*slroy the* eepiation. 

We wish, ther(*fore, to find the smallest multiplier whie*h can be 
exactly divideel by the elenomlnator of each frae*tion in the* e*(iuation 
This multiplier will be. as yeni know, the* least common deneiminator 
of all these fractions. In the case of the eeiuatiein which we jire con- 
sidering in this pre)blem, the L.CM). will be Or, since this is the smallest 
quantity of which 3, a, sinel 6 are all exact facteirs. 

IjCt us therefore multiply each term in the eeiuatiein by Or. This 


6j( 2) , Or (3) 
pves ^ — 


0r(5) 

0 


Now, if we redvice* each term to its simplest feirm by eiivieling its 
denominator and numerator by whatever factor is common to both, 
we have a resulting equation 4r -f- 18 = 5r, which has no fractions 
in it. We can easily solve this c(iualion, since we have solved many 
others like it. 


Students often make mistakes in solving equations containing frac- 
tions because they are careless in writing their work down. With 
special frequency they produce crowded and often illegible work when 
inserting the L.C.D. as a common multiplier of the numerators of the 
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various terms in fractional equations. The following illustration is 
not exaggerated: 


n ■ 16 1. » , 16 _ 1 

2n - 8 n* - 16 2’ 2(» - 4) (n - 4)(n + 4) “ 2 


■vV i.'f' 

« , 16 1 

2(n - 4) (n - 4)(n + 4) "" 2 = 2(n - 4)(n 4) 


Such carelessly writhm work can hardly fail to be productive of 
mistiikeb. It can he avoidc'd if the students are taught to do a litlle 
planning with regard to the details of foj’m. They should learn to 
recognize that, where factors are to he insertc'd, sparse will he required 
for writing these factors and that they should i)rovide such spa(‘e in 
order that their work will he neat an<l legible. Thus the foregoing 
problem might he advantageously written as follows: 

n 16 _ 1 

2(n -4) ^ {n - 4)(n + 4) 2*' 

nCJi)(zi — ^(n + 4) 16 (2){i3 - — _ l(^)(y? — 4)(n + 4 ) 

4) ‘ (ji^ — 4)(-a— 5^ 

n{n + 4) + 32 •= {v — 4)(n + 4), etc. 

Where the need for space in writing is anticipated and provided for in 
this way, the wi*itten work is invariably improved in in^atness and legi- 
bility, and the likelihood of mistakes is greatly diminished. Although 
this is a matter of form rather than of mathematics, it is by no means a 
trivial matter. 

Sometimes students confuse the procedures involved in solving equa- 
tions containing fractions with those involve^*! in th(‘ addition of frac- 
tions. It is important to iioint out clearly that the two problems are 
fundamentally diffenmt. In the one case the aim is to find the alge- 
braic sum of c(‘rtain given fractions. This obviously makes it neces- 
sary to preseiwe the original value of each individual fraction although 
its form may be altered. On ihe other hand, in solving an equation, 
both the form and the value of the individual terms maj^ be altered 
if necessary, provided that the equality of the two members of the 
equation be preserved. For this reason, in adding fractions, we may 
not multiply either the numerator or denominator of any fraction 
unless we multiply both l)y the same factor, whereas, in cleanng an 
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equation of fractions, we have a perfect right to multiply the numer- 
ators of aU the terms by the same multiplier without multiplying the 
denominators at all. It is important that illustrations of this point 
be presented and discussed with the students and that they shall come 
to make a clear distinction between tlxe meanings and the implications 
of these two fundamentally different problems. 

The Solving of Verbal Problems. The solving of verbal problems 
is one of the most troublesome parts of algebra for most students. In 
general, such problems involve relationships which may be cast in the 
form of one or more equations, and those problems which are found in 
algebra textbooks ordinarily involve relationships that can be repre- 
sented by relatively simple equations which can be solved without any 
difficulty once they are set up. Tlie trouble lies in setting up the equa- 
tions, i.e., in translating the verbal statements into algebraic language. 
Therefore the principal effort of both teacher and students in connec- 
tion with the study of verbal problems should be directed primarily 
toward developing the ability to translate the problems into equations. 

The difficulty which children encounter in making such translation 
is quite understandable. In the first place, most children are not very 
careful analytical readers. The recent emphasis in the schools on 
rapid cursory reading is doubtless appropriate and valuable for many 
purposes, but it does not lend itself well to the careful Analysis of 
problems. Analysis is characteristically a slow and tedious process, 
and the ability to read analytically requires patience as well as con- 
centrated and sustained attention. These characteristics, generally, 
can be developed to a satisfactory degree only by special training in 
giving conscious attention to them. The teacher of algebra must 
assume responsibility for giving this special training in careful ana- 
lytical reading if he expects to have his students become proficient in 
solving verbal problems. 

One of the material difficulties encountered by children in interpret- 
ing the verbal statements of problems lies in the fact that the relation- 
ships are not always stated explicitly but are often implied. For 
example, in the familiar distance-rate-time problems relationships 
between units of measure arc implied, such as the number of feet in a 
mile or the number of seconds in a minute. In the many problems 
that imply the use of money, the relationships between the various 
units of monetary value are always assumed as known. Such words as 
“complementary,” “supplementary,” “right triangle,” and numerous 
others are used to imply pertinent facts or relationships which are not 
stated explicitly. Hidden implications of this sort may appear so 
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<^vk>us to the teacher that he will perhaps not even be consciously 
aware of the lack of explicit statement. Often, however, they consti- 
tute a real source of confusion to students. The students need to be 
trained specifically to be on the lookout for these hidden implications, 
to learn to detect them, and to take them into account in analyzing 
and setting up the problems. 

Closely associated with the difficulties inv(»lvcd in this implicit 
manner of indicating facts or relationships is the difficulty which 
sometimes arises from the use of words or expi'cssions whoso mean- 
ings are not entirely clear to the studente. For example, the expres- 
sion “a: less 5” means *‘x — 5,” while the expression “x less than 5” 
means “either 5 — a: or a: < 5,” which is a very different thing, 
although students frequently fail to detect the difference because 
they do not recognize that the meanings to be attached to the word 
“less” are not the same in the two expressions. 

In the second place, the careful analysis of problcsms requires much 
patience, concentrated attention, and the wllingness to take the time 
to write down and organize all relevant data wth painstaking care. 
These are not generally to be regarded jws normal characteristics of 
normal healthy young children. Children tend to be impatient with 
problems which they cannot organize intuitively in a moment. They 
want to get to the answer qiiickly and are often content to dismiss, 
with the remark “too hard,” any problem involving relationships that 
cannot be seen and organized at a glance. Development of the ability 
to give concentrated and sustained attention is not only desirable as a 
general trait but it is absolutely necessary in the .successful study of 
mathematics, and it is especially necessary in setting up verbal prob- 
lems. The students need to be made and kept specifically conscious 
of this fact and to bo trained in the habits implied. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, students have difficulty 
with verbal problems because there is no .single general pattern accord- 
ing to whi<;h all verbal problems (san be set up. Cku’tain “general 
methods” have been proposed and are doubtless helpful in systema- 
tizing the analysis, but there is, and can be, no formula which will 
obviate the necessity for alertness, care, ingenuity, and resourcefulness 
on the part of the student. The solution of e<iuations, the addition of 
fractions, and many other operations with symbolic algebraic expres- 
sions can be reduced to mechanical laws which operate invariably. 
It is not so with the setting up of verbal problems. Every problem 
presents its own peculiar elements, relationships, and requirements 
which must be studied, interpreted, and organized strictly and solely 
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in the light of the conditions and data stated or implied in the problem 
itself. 

It is true that many of the problems customarily found in the text- 
books tend to fall into certain general groupings or “tjrpes.” It is 
also true that several of these “types” have characteristic formulas 
which express the relationships involved. To this extent verbal prob- 
lems may be classified and their solutions somewhat standardized, and 
for this reason many authors both advocate and practice the procedure 
of presenting verbal problems according to type. On the other hand, 
the component elements and the mathematical relationships involved 
in one type of problem may be entirely uii^ike those involved in other 
types. Thus, while a student may be able to set up and solve t3rpe 
problems when he knows to what types they belong, ho may be com- 
pletely at a loss when he attempts to classify problems as to type. 
For this reason the advisability of teaching verbal problems by type 
seems, at best, questionable. It dot;s lend to produce specilic class- 
room results more quickly than any other method, but they are results 
which are more in the nature of specific skills rather than general 
powers. Some authors suggest compromising the situation by supple- 
menting the type lists of problems by unclassified lists of miscellaneous 
problems, holding that this s(', cures the advantages of teaching prob- 
lems by type and at the same time avoids the disadvafitages. It 
would seem that this might be an effective c.omproini.se pnn ided that 
appropriate emphasis were given to the study of the unclassified 
problems. ^ 

In general, verbal problems lead to equations. Therefore, some- 
where in the problem, it should be pos.siblo to find at least one quan- 
titative element for which two different mathematical expressions can 
be obtained. This element may be a particular distance, a particu- 
lar volume, or any one of a variety of quantitative elements. The 
equality may be expressed specifically, or it may be merely implied. 
The search for such an element and for the two different ways of 
expressing it constitutes the analysis of the problem. 

How much alcohol must be added to a pint of 10 per cent solution of iodine, to 
make an 8 per cent solution? 

Here the quantitative elements in the problem are the amounts of 
alcohol, the amounts of iodine, and the total amounts of the solutions. 
If each of these is considered under both the initial and final conditions, 
it is seen that the element which remains quantitatively the same in 
both cases is the amount of iodine. Thus we get the basic equation: 

Original amount of iodine = final amount of iodine 
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By considering now the composition of each solution and designating 
by a letter (n) the number of pints of alcohol to be added to the 
original solution, we may readily get two different expressions for the 
amount of iodine. A diagram will be helpful in this case. 


unginoil solution 

f > 

Finoil solution 

Alcohol added 
(n D/nls) 




Alcohol (90%) 

1, 

Alcohol 

Iodine (10%) 



Iodine (Sy.) 


Fia. 22. 

It is soen from the diagram that the original amount of iodine ia 
^9^00 i pint and that the final amount of iodine is 9<i()0 of (1 + w) 
pints. By substituting these expressions in the basic equation given 
verbally above, we get the equation 

10 8 

100 ^ Too ^ 

from which the value of n can be found directly. 

Two trains, 350 rnil(^s apart, travel toward each other until they meet. Train A 
travels at an average spe(?d of 55 miJes i)er hour and train H travels at an average 
speed of 48 miles per hour. How long Avill it ho after thcjy start before they meet? 

Here the elements involved in the two »situations are distances, rates, 
and times. One element, whi(di is the same in the case of both trains, 
is obviously the time. Ilius we may set up our basic equation in 
words : 

Time for train A = time for train B 

It remains now merely to gel two math(»matical expressions repre- 
senting the time in t(*rms of respective distan(;es and rates of speed. 
To this end the detailed data should now be tabulated in some such 
manner as the following: 



Time (distance /rate) 


X 

55 


48 
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Th.e substitution of these two expressions for the time in the basic 
equation given verbally above gives the desired equation in algebraic 
form: 

•C 350 3? 

66 48~ 

This may be solved for x, the distance traveled by train A, and, since 
the rate is known, the time can be easily computed. 

Another, and perhaps easier, approach to this particular problem 
may be made by reflecting that the total distance is constant and that 
two expressions for this distance must be equivalent. One such expres- 
sion is given explicitly in the problem, v^., d = 350 miles. Another 
may be inferred from the fact that the total distance is the sum of the 
distances traveled by the two trains. Thus we have a basic equation: 

Total distance = total distance 

(Miles traveled by train A) -1- (Miles traveled by train B) 

= (3.50 miles) 

Again tabulating the data, recalling that the trains travel the same 
number hours t and making use of the relation d = r 't, we have 

Train A TiCin B 


Rate, miles per hour I S5 j 48 


Time, hours • ( I ( 


Distance traveled, miles 55t I 48< 


Substituting now in the basic equation (above), we get the simple 
equation 

551 + 48t = 350 

from which the required length of time can be found directly. 

This latter illustrative example makes it clear that there is con- 
siderable latitude in the analysis of many verbal problems and that 
success depends largely upon the care and ingenuity of the student. 
The setup of the problem may involve implied relationships which the 
student.must seek in his background of experiences. The student who 
in his earlier work in arithmetic and informal geometry has accumu- 
lated a rich store of ready information about such relationships will 
have a great advantage in the analysis of problems. It is often possi- 
ble to make graphic or dis^ammatic sketches which are helpful in 
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makiBg the relationships among the elements seem concxete and 
tangible. 

The following suggestions, while they neither constitute a panacea 
nor guarantee success, will probably be helpful to students: 

1. Read the problem carefully, considering all the elements either ex- 
pressed or implied. Assign letters or symbols to represent all elements which 
are unknown, 

2. If possible, make a diagrammatic sketch representing the elements and 
the relationships in the problem. 

3. Try to find some element which remains quantitatively unchanged 
throughout the problem, or for which two separate expressions can be obtained 
to make the basic equation. 

4. Write this basic equation in words. 

6. Translate the basic equation into algebraic language, using the data 
given or implied in the statement of the problem. It will probably be helpful 
in this connection to tabulate the pertinent data. 

6. Solve the equation. 

7. Check your solution in the original problem, 

8. Be patient and painstaking. Do not become discouraged. 

9. Use particular care to make your written work neat and orderly. 

10. In problem situations that are not too involved, it is frequently desirable 
to make rough estimates of the answei’S before attempting to solve the problems. 

Selection of Verbal Problems. It is generally felt that one serious 
limitation to the effectiveness of the work with verbal problems is that 
so many of the customary problems are out;sido the range of the stu- 
dents^ ordinary expc^riences and they do not seem real to the students. 
It has often been said, and with entire truth, that many of the prob- 
lems are artificial; that th<jy lack reality because) the students may feel 
no need for solving such problems by algebraic- methods. The familiar 

clock problems'' are good examples of this. Why should anybody 
want to know the time between three and four o'clo(*-k when the hands 
of a clock will be together? And, if one nhould want to know this, 
could he not find it out more easily by the practical method of actually 
turning the hands of his watch to the desired position? 

Or again, take such a problem as this : 

Mary is half as old as Susan. In 8 ^ ears Mary will be as old as Susan. How 
old is each girl now? 

Obviously, if this were an actual situation, one would have to know 
the ages of the two girls before he could set up the problem, and the 
problem could not conceivably have any personal interest or practical 
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importance to anyone except the acquaintances of the two girls, who 
probably would already know the ages of the girls. 

Many teachers and writers are greatly concerned about this admitted 
lack of reality, genuineness, and practical importance in much of our 
verbal problem material. There is evidence, however, that this is not 
the sole criterion of student interest. As a matter of fact, many prob- 
lems that are of the sheer puzzle type and without any practical impor- 
tance whatever have been found to be highly interesting to students. 
On the other hand, some problems which contain elements of reality 
fail to elicit much student interest.* 

Teachers should be primarily concertied with developing in their 
students a right attitude toward solving verbal problems. It is a 
mistake to try to give the impression that all verbal problems are 
practical or that the whole benefit to be derived from their study lies 
in their usefulness. There seems to be little justification for “dress- 
ing up” essentially unreal problems to give them a superficial sem- 
blance of reality. 

Such problems, if defensible at all, are defensible as mental gymnastics, 
and as appeals to the interest in mystery and puzzles. As such, they are 
better if freed from the pretence at reality. “I am tliinking of a number. 
Half of it plus one-third of it exceed one-fourth of it by seven. What is the 
number?” is better than problems which falsely pretend to fepresent sane 
responses to real issues that life might offer.* 

Breslich rates practicality and reality high in the criteria for suit- 
able problem material but ppints out that a problem may bo practical 
and still not suitable for elementary algebra. 

The situations of adult life involved in it may be too remote from the 
pupil’s enAuronment to be underetood or appreciated. Problems taken 
from science and other studies may be ever so real without being real to the 
pupils who are to solve them. They may be beyond the mental reach of 
those students. The practical situations in a problem may be too complex 
for the beginner in algebra, and the facts involved may be unknown to him.® 

Nevertheless, it will be generally conceded that, other things being 

*See E. R. Breslich, “Problems in Teaching Secondary-school Mathematics” 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 183-187; also Jesse J. Powell, 
A Study of Problem Material in High School Algebra, CorUribtdions to Education 
405 (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929). 

* From E. L. Thorndike, “The Psychology of Algebra” (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1923), p. 138. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 

* Breslich, op. eft., p. 186. 
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equal, problems that lie within the experiences of the pupils and that 
exhibit genuine reality and practicality arc more desirable than those 
which lack these characteristics. The criticism of much of the prob- 
lem material on this score is a valid one. Teachers and textbook 
writers have not been oblivious to the shortcomings of the textbooks 
in this respect, and in recent years serious efforts have been made to 
improve this situation. Some progress has been made. However, 
problems which are genuinely real and practical, and which at the 
same time are within the comprehension and experience of young 
students, and which also submit themselves to elementary algebraic 
analysis appear to be very scarce. One of the greatest contributions 
that could be made to elementary algebra would be the compilation 
of an extensive list of verbal problems which would require solution 
by elementary algebraic processes and which would combine the ele- 
ments of genuine reality, practical importance, and interest to the 
students. Such problems occur occasionally. Teachers should l)e 
always on the alert to detect, select, or create such problems to supple- 
ment those found in the textbooks. 

Special Products and Factoring. The amount of time and effort 
generally spent in the stridy of special products and factoring in the 
ninth grade is probably in excess of that which can be justified. The 
uses of factoring are mainly confined to work with fractions and to 
the solution of certain equations, while the uses of special products are 
mainly in the direction of facilitating factoring. Since the equations 
and fractions suitable to ninth-grade work are relatively simple, the 
difficulty of the factoring and the special products studied in this grade 
should be in keeping with the difficsulty and the requirements of these 
applications. The work in factoring should be confined to expres.sions 
involving a common factor, the difference of two squares, the square 
of a binomial, or the quadratic trinomial of the form -}- pa; -f- q. 
Consequently the work in special products need include only the 
product of a monomial by a binomial, the product of the sum and 
difference of two terms, the square of the sum or of the difference of 
two terms, and perhaps the product of two binomials of the form 
(x ± a)(x ± h). Nothing is to be gaiiM.d by including special prod- 
ucts of the form {ax ± h){cx t d), because such products can be 
found as qxiickly and with more assurance by direct multiplication, 
while the factoring of such products generally involves trial and should 
be checked by direct multiplication anyway. 

So far as the special products themselves are concerned, the aim is 
to enable one to save time by writing the products down without going 
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through the details of multiplication. So far as their use in factoring 
is concerned, the aim is to suggest the factors and to enable one to 
write them down without the need of going through the details of 
trying and checking. The attainment of either of these aims is con- 
ditioned primarily upon the following considerations: 

1. Knowledpte of the type forms of the products to which the various 
special sets of factors (hi type form) give rise 

2. Knowledge of the type forms of the factors to which the various sets of 
special products (in type form) give rise 

3. Ability to identify a particular pair of factors as belonging to a par- 
ticular type and as giving a tyi)c product of A particular form 

4. Ability to identify a particular product as belonging to a particular 
type and as having factors of a particular form 

6. Ability to identify each element in a special given factor or product 
with the corresponding clement in the type form to wliich it belongs, and 
to make the appropriate substitutions 

Thus the two fundamental requisites are knowledge of ike type forma 
of the various special kinds of factors and their associated products 

and ability to recognize, identify, and associate 
particular oases and particular elements with 
the general types to which they belong or with 
the corresponding elements therein. Conse- 
quently, the two foremost pedagogical ques- 
tions are; how shall the student most effec- 
tively be brought to know these type forms, 
and how may he be.st become able to identify 
expressions in particular problems with the special types to which 
they belong? 

CTCometrical and arithmetical illustrations will help to rationalize 
all these type forms and will provide a basis by which the student 
can easily reconstruct them. For example, consider the factorization 
of the difference of two squares: 

a* — h* = (a -j- b)(fl — b) 

This geometric illustration shows clearly why the area represented 
by the product (o + b) (a — • b) is the same area as that represented by 
o* — 6®. 

Now suppose o is 7 and & is 2. Then a® — 6® = 49 — 4 = 45. But 
(o + i>) =9 and (o — 6) = 5; and f9)(6) = 46. Thus we may dbso 
illustrate arithmetically the fact that a® — 6® = (o + b)(fl — b). The 
other type forms may easily be illustrated in similar fashion. 
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To be of much use, the type forms must be learned thoroughly. 
They must be understood, and they must also be memorized. This 
means that the students must be shown in the beginning that the type 
forms either result from, or are verified by, actual multiplication. But 
it also means that in addition to this the students must have sufficient 
practice and drill upon these tyi)e forms to make the forms them- 
selves become indelibly fixed in their minds. 

This drill, however, should not be mere mechanical repetition. It 
should be made meaningful through constant illustrafion and appli- 
cation to specific examples involving both literal and numerical terms. 
The students should be kept conscious at all times that their principal 
job in connection with either \vriting si>ecial products or in fat'toring 
expressions is to recognize each problem as Ix'ing a spechil case of one 
or another of the types which they have learned, to ulenttfy it with the 
type to which it belongs, and to make the appropriate buhstitutions 
of corresponding terms. Incidentally, this matter of identification 
and substitution of corresponding terms is one whose dilficiilties some- 
times are not recognized by the hsacher, although )t actually consti- 
tutes the very crux of the difficulties which many students encounter. 
At no point is special attention more needed, and no point seems to bo 
more neglected than this, nierc is no better way ensuring real 
mastery of special products aiul factors than to giv<‘ a well-organized 
special scries of practice exercises on term-by-term kUmtification and 
substitution.^ 

A topical study of special products and factors is a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for permanent mastery. The applications 
which arise normally in connection with subsequent parts of the course 
are not in themselves sufficK'nt to ensure continuation of satisffiotory 
mastery even after it has Ixvn attained. If the skills are to be main- 
tained, there bhould be a systematic program of substxjuent drilKs 
spaced at suitable intervalb tiiroughout the remitiuing part of the 
course. 

Exponents, Powers, and Roots of Numbers. Students will have 
little difficulty generally in peifonning oi)erati(>nb involving exponents 
if they understand clearly the m(*aning of exj)onpnts. '1 he fact that 
so many students make mistake- in these operations is doubtless due 
to the fact that the laws which govern the oiKTations are too often 
developed hmriedly and without adecpi.ate care to ensure that the 
meanings are made clear. Results such as the following make it pain- 

' The reader may well review at this {joint the discussion of the solution and 
evaluation of formulas in the preceding chapter. 
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fully clear that too often work with exponents comes to be a mere 
meaningless juggling of symbols: 

a» + a* = (a*)* = o® a*(6*) = (aby 

Such results would be less likely to occur if the concepts of positive 
integral exponents were adequately developed at the outset, for the 
laws of operation are simple and inevitable consequences of these 
concepts. 

The meaning of a positive integral exponent is not hard to make 
clear. The approach is, in fact, suggested in most textbooks through 
one or two illustrative examples. It is poinled out, for example, that 
such a product as (r)(r)(r) is written as r® for convenience and that 
the number symbol ®, which is called the exponent in the expression r®, 
merely indicates how many tim<‘s r is to be used as a factor. Then 
two or three examples are given to illustrate the use of exponents in 
multiplication and division, the rules are stated, and exercist's are giv(‘n 
to afford the student opportunity for applying the rules. 

The unfortunate thing is that this all seems so familiar and so 
obvious to the teacher that he is likely to assume that the one or two 
illustrations offered in the text are sufhcient to mak(‘ the matter ecpially 
obvious to the student, which, of course, is not generally the case. 
Examples of the foregoing tyjie should be given until the students 
themselves are able to express the lesults in exponential form, tabu- 
late them, and deriv<‘ the rules for thems{*lves. When they can do 
this, they will have the bivsis for a real und(‘rstanding of positive 
integral exponents and of the laws for operating with such exponents. 
Also, in cast' they shoidd ever become confused with regard to these 
niles, they will understand how to take the matter back to original 
meanings for their analysis of it and to rebuild the laws for themselves. 
They should, of course, have plenty of practice and drill in using the 
laws of exponents as such, after their meaning is understood. Above 
all, they should lx* trained to examine every problem carefully and to 
be sure that they understand precisely what is called for before pro- 
ceeding with their work on it. 

Since a positive integral exponent indicates the number of times the 
base is to be used as a factor, it is evident that special meanings will 
have to be attached to zero, negative, and fractional exponents. We 
want these meanings to be such that we may operate with these special 
kinds of exponents under the same laws as we use for positive integral 
exponents, so that the results of such operations will be consistent 
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in nil respects with the results obt&ined by using positive integr&l 
exponents. 

Consider the two laws for operating with positive integral exponents: 
Law 1: 

o" X o* = a**''"* 

Law 2: 


o’* o" = o"*“" 


If the use of 0 as an exponent is to be defined so that these laws hold, 
then it is evident from Ijaw 1 that 


a® X a" = 0 ®+" = o" 

It immediately follows that o® = 1 is a justified meaning to give to 
the use of 0 as an exponent. 

If a similar substitution is made in I^aw 2, wc have 

o® T- o" = o®"" = a“” 

But since a® = 1, this may be written 

1 -I- a“ = a-" 

Thus it immediately follows that a justified interpretation of a nega- 
tive (‘xponent is that it indicates the reciprocjtl of the same quantity 
raised to the corresponding positive exponent. 

We cannot give meaning to fractional exponents until we define roots 
of numbers. The students should have gain(*d from their arithmetic 
some understanding of the meaning of stjuare roots and cube roots of 
numbers and of the symbols y/~ and ■\/~ . It is best, however, not to 
assume too much on this point. The square root of a number should 
be explicitly redefined as one of its two equal factors, the cul)e root 
as one of its three equal factors, etc., and the appropriate symbols 
carefully reassociated with their respccth'c meanings. 

As soon as this has been done, resort may be had again to analogy, 
as follows: _ 

Prom the definition of square root, (■\/y)(\^) “ V- Also, if there 
were a number rejiresented by the symbol and if it were subject 
to the laws of multiplication by exponents, then we should have 
== = y. Now since \/y is one of the two equal 

factors whose product is y, and since is also one of two equal factors 
whose product is y, we may reasonably agree to think of y^ and \/y 
as representing the same quantity. In other words, wc may reason- 
ably agree that y^ shall have the same meaning as y/y. Similarly, 
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the correspcmding noeanings may be attached to such expressions as 
V^f y^, etc. 

Since (x)(a?) = a;* and also (—*)(—») “ it follows that 

Vv'Vy = V 

and also ( — y/y) ( — y/y) = y. It thus appears that every number has 
two distinct square roots, equal numerically but opposite in sign. The 
number y/y is called the “principal square root” of y. Since y/y 
has been identified with y^, it follows that y^ and — (y^) are also 
symbols for the two square roots of y, the principal square root being 
repros<'nted by y'^. 

Since these meanings have been arrived at by defining these frac- 
tional exponents in such a way that they will be subject to the laws of 
operation iormulaled for positive integral exponents, we may now 
apply those laws in such cases as {,y^){v^). This obviously gives 
or y^. It is equally clear that we have here It is also 

clear that would give the same result, since (2/*)^ = = y^. 

Jly using numeious illustrative examples, carefully selected and 
arranged to bring out these analogies and identities, the students can 
be brought to understand what fractional exponents represent. It is 
well to have them tabulate the diffeient forms of writing such expres- 
sions as * 


y^ 




</7 






a^/r 




i/7r‘ 


... , etc , 

The carefid comparison of the tabulated results of such equivalent 
forms will lead to a real understanding and generalization of the mean- 
ing of fractional exponents In many cases the students themselves 
will be able to formulate the general relation that a’’*''’’ means the pth 
power of the rth root of x, or the rtli root of the pth power of x. 
Numerical examples are helpful in making this meaning clear. A 
considerable amount of practice of the drill typo should bo given in 
order to fix the meanings and the identities of the equivalent forms 
firmly in the minds of the students. 

Having now developed meanings and consistent general laws for 
exponents whi<‘h may be either positive, negative, or zero, and either 
integi-al or fractional, it is clear that these laws may now be extended 
and made applicable to literal exponents as well, since these represent 
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numbers of one or another of the kinds just mentioned. While the 
students will have little occasion to use fractional or literal exponents 
in ninth-grade algebra, the teacher should have a clear concept of the 
organic and definitive nature of the progressive generalization of the 
laws to cover all kinds of exponents. 

The Use of Parentheses. In connection with the use of parentheses 
the principal aims should be to have the students acciuire (1) a clear 
understanding of the meaning of parent hoses. (2) the ability to inter- 
pret correctly mathematical expressions in which pareniheses used, 
(3) the ability to employ parentheses correctly in situations where 
they are necessary or helpful, and (4) the ability to transform expres- 
sions involving parentheses into equivalent expressions which do not 
contain parentheses. 

It is questionable av lusher a lopical study of parentheses is cither 
necessary or desirable, although most textbooks in ninth-grade algebra 
do offer such a treatment. As Breslich suggests,^ much of the diffi- 
culty which stud(*nts exp(‘riencc in the use of paienthescs iii algebra is 
probably due to the formal way in which (he subje^'t is presented to 
them. If they <*an lx‘ taught to think of parenthe'ses simply as a 
symbol which indicates that tlie teims enclosed thc-rein arc to be 
regarded all together as one quantity, much, if not most, of the diffi- 
culty will disappear. Such a concept will eTUi)>le the student to make 
his own analysis of evc^ry operation affec ting or afb^cled by the paren- 
thetical quantity without the need of having sjiecial rules. 

The most troublesome cases probably are thos(‘ involving tlie 
‘‘removal of parentheses’^ containing expressions of two or more 
terms. Special rules for the “removal” are generally given, often 
without ade(iuat(' explanation. Hence students Uuul to look upon 
the removal of parentheses in such eases as a mechanieal, rather than 
a rational, process. There follows a natural tendency to ijoiform the 
operations with little or no thought of iheii meaning. 

To correct this situation, it is suggested tiiat the students’ atten- 
tion be focused upon the idea of “writing an equivalent (''^pression 
without parentheses” rath(‘r than upon tJie “removal of the paren- 
theses,” and that the latter expnvssion bt' completely discarded. Such 
a case as 3x - 4?/ + 11 - {2x + 3y - 5) will tlien become merely a 
problem in rewriting. It is appaicmt that each term must be rewritten 
with due regard to its sign, and, since the entire expression {2x -+• 
3y - 5) is to be subtracted from the foregoing terms, it is apparent 
that this means that each of its terms must be subtracted individually. 

^ Broslich, op. cit., pp. 137-138. 
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Hence we write 3a: — + 11 and then proceed to subtract, in turn, 

the terms (2®), (3j/), and (—5). This procedure obviously gives 

3® - 4y + 11 - (2®) - (3y) - (-6) 

or 3® — 4y + 11 — 2® — 3j/ + 5, which upon collecting terms gives 
® — 7y + 16 as the net result. Thus the expression has been rewritten 
without parentheses, and it has been accomplished without any special 
rule for the “removal” of the parentheses. The whole operation thus 
becomes one based upon understanding rather than merely upon the 
authority of an arbitrary rule. 

It is probable that a freer and more systematic use of parentheses in 
such matters as the evaluation of formulas, the solution of literal and 
fractional equations, the addition of fractions, and various other alge- 
braic operations would do much to prevent mistakes, to clarify the 
meaning, and to emphasize the usefulness of parentheses. The fore- 
going illustration is a case in point. Some nwmtion of this has been 
made in certain sections of this and the preceding chapter, but for 
emphasis two additional illustrations will be given here. 

1. Given the formula for the sides of a right triangle, 

/t* = a* + b\ 

let it be required to find the value of h in terms of a and h. Many 
students will thoughtlessly write “Sinc(‘ h- = therefore 

VA* = aA* + VS* or /t = u + h” 

The square roots are takert of the separate terms of the right mem- 
ber of the equation rather than the square root of the right member 
as a whole. The fact that here a* -f- fc* must be treat<‘d as a single 
quantity could easily be emphasized by writing the equation in the 
form h* = (o® -f b^). 

2. Given the formula for the volume of a right circidar cylinder, 
V — Ttr%, let it be recpiired to find the volume of a particular cylinder 
using the values t — 3.14, r = 1.7, and h = 5.5. The following is not 
an exaggerated illustration of the careless way in which many students 
put down their written work for the evaluation of such a formula: 

3.1‘f 1.7 

V « X X« Ik 

Such carelessness in writing is responsible for many arithmetical mis- 
takes. If the students were trained to write out such a form as the 
following for the evaluation before substituting the numerical values. 
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there would be much less likelihood of mistakes occurring either in the 
substitution or the subsequent evaluation. 

y = TT . , h 

= ( )( )K ) 

= (3.14) (1.7)2(5.5) 


Illustrative Tabular Analysis of a Teaching Problem. 

Radicals and Radical F^quations 

I. What background may the students be expected to have with reference 
to this topic? 

A, Use of radical sign and index to indicate square roots and cube roots 
of numbers 

B, Meaning of literal numl)ers 

C, Meaning and laws of positive integral exponents 

1). Finding scpiare roots and some cube rocits, squares and cubes of numbers 

II. Wliat aie the particular understandings and abilities which the student 
should acquire or strengthen through his study of this to])i(**^ 

A. Things to know: 

1. The pre(*ise meaning to be associated with a radical 

2. The precise meaning of rathinal and irrational numbers 

3. The ])rocis(‘ meaning ol similar radicals 

4. The fact that in geneial only similar radicals may be combined by 
addition ot subtraction 

5. The precise conditions uinler which a radical is said to be in its 
simplest foiin 

6. The fact that - h ^ ^ 6, and conversely* 

7. The fact that == and conve rsel y* 

8. The fact that in general ± y^a J b* 

9. The ]irincij)les which underlie the solution of radical equations 

10. The meaning of extran^^ous roots and the necessity as well as the 

method of guarding against them in the solutiori of radical eciuations 

B. Things to be able to do: 

1. To combine similar radicals by addition or subtraction 

2. To change radical expressions of the forms ^ a * b and -y/ x/tj into 
the equivalent forms a * \^b and v^/ ^ y (and conversely) 
with assurance and facility 

3. To ^‘simplify’' radicals re*.dily 

4. To change radicals with different indices to similar radicals where 
possiWe so that they may be combined by addition or subtraction 

5. To solve radical equations 

* The exceptions to these properties need not be considered here. 
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6. To check the solution of radical equations and to detect and die* 
card extraneous roots 

in. What activities or procedures will enable the student most effec* 
tively to gain these desired understandings and abilities? 

Each of the foregoing items should be subjected to a c^ful indi- 
vidual analysis before teaching. In general careful explanations by 
the teacher should be freely illustrated by numerical examples and 
accompanied by questions and discussion in which both the teacher 
and the students participate. Understanding should be followed by 
supervised practice or drill on the skills listed under IIB. The drill 
should be specific, but with examples Sufficiently varied to foster 
generalization and to give the students a feeling of assurance in iden- 
tifying meanings and in recognizing appropriate procedures. Subse- 
quent diagnostic testing and remedial instruction will probably be 
needed. 

IV. Wlvat special difficulties may the students be expected to encounter in 
acquit ing the desiied understandings and skills? 

A. Learning to simplify nodicals such as \/54 or \/3x*y 

B. Learning to simplify fractional ladicals such as ‘\/a/b 

C. Combining radicals which are not given as similar radicals (e.g., 

+ A/iS)' Instead of ledudng these to similar radicals and 
then combining, some students ate likely to say -\/27 +* \/48 = -s/TS 

D. Failing to chock solutions of ladical equations in the original equations 

V. What specific suggestions, devices, and proceduies will be most likely 
to hrip the student oveicome^ffiese difficulties and to avoid these mistakes? 

The particular shortcomings listed under IV give rise to mistakes 
which may be traced to inadequate understanding of the principles 
involved and to lack of experience in using these principles. The 
principles will doubtless have to be reexplained and discussed and the 
procedures reillustrated, perhaps several times. Each new discussion 
should aim to produce more complete and specific understanding and 
should be followed by specific and carefully supervised practice. 

Considerable difficulty may be avoided if the students are taught to 
ivrile out in detail all the steps in the operations, as follows: 

y/El = \/9 6 = V9-\/6==3-\/6 
y/%x*y Vx*(3xi/) = -n/x® ^/Zxy = x \^Sxy 

vWft “ Vob/b^ =* vWVfc* =* V^b 
+ vis = + VwH = Vo • \/3 + Vie • V3 

*3 V3 + 4 V^ = 7 V3 
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Students often object to this detailed writing out of all the steps 
because they feel that it slows up their work. As a matter of fact, 
however, it has really the opposite effect by materially decreasing tlie 
number of mistakes. More important still, it is the best possible 
guarantee that the students will fully understand what they are doing 
and why they are doing it. 

The foregoing section is illustrative of a pattern of analysis which 
can be made by any teacher with ref<'ren(*e to any topic of algebra. 
The making of such analyses serves several useful purposes. Tt forces 
the teacher to a consideration of relative valiw's in planning the various 
parts of his work. This enables him more effectively to disregard non- 
essentials and to build his teaching with appropriate emphast's toward 
the attainment of the r<‘ally significant outcomes. Again, it gives the 
teal her a more complete and organic vi(*w of the whole topic and 
enables him to see the vai'ious important elements in their relation 
to each other and to the whole. '^I’his makes for frt'edom, clarity, 
interest, and efTi'ctiveness in the developmental work. Finally, it calls 
his attention to the .specific danger points W'hich are, after all, the 
critical points in teaching. It forci'S thi' careful analysis of every 
individual concept and process to be taught, fiom the standpoints of 
anticipating inlu'ri'nt- difliculties, tracing thi'm to their siiecitic causes, 
and then determining specific means for preventing or tivercoming 
th<*m. It will become iiicreiusingly valuable if it is reviseil from year to 
yeai’ in the light of students’ mistakes in oral and written work. 

No such analysis will ever be complete or iM'rfect, because theie will 
always be unpredictable factors. But r*very such analysis will be help- 
ful in motivating the work and making it more efficiiuit and effi'ctive 
through the judicious selection and organization of sut)ject matter, the 
considered allocation of empha'^is, and I, he selection of procedures and 
devices specifically designed t<» produce oijtimum understanding and 
masti'iy and to avoid, minimize, or correct specific misunderstandings 
or mistakes. 

Exercises 

1. 'Wliat are the principal advantages of using the graphical method of solution 
in introducing the study of siinulti ''fs>us linear equations in two unknowns? 
What are the relative disailvantages or limitations of this mcthiMl compared to 
other methods? 

2. In teaching simultaneous linear equations some teachers place more stress 
on the method of elimination by addition and subtraction than upon the method of 
substitution. Point out some disadvantages in negketing to give some emphasis 
to the latter method. 
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8. Illustraie the aolution of a system of two linear equations in two unknowns 
by the method of comparison. 

4, **The length of a rectangle is 2 inches less than twice its width. If its 
perimeter is 20 inches, what are its dimensions?" Solve this problem by settmg 
up one equation with one unknown. Then solve it by using two equations with 
two unknowns. Show that in the first case you really used two equations but 
solved one of them mentally. 

5 Why is it that students find it more difficult to operate with algebraic frac- 
tions than with arithmetical fractions? Be explicit. 

6. Make a list of the specific difficulties which you would expect students to 
encounter in learning to reduce fractions Prepare explanations designed to help 
students avoid or overcome these difficulties. 

7. Do the same with reference to the addition of fractions. 

8. Point out the potential dangers of using the term “cancellation" in firsl- 
year algebra. Also point out bawc considerations essential to a clear under- 
standing of the true nature of the process. 

9. In dividing one fraction by another we generally use the rule, “Inveit the 
divisor and then multiply." If a student should ask you why that rule is valid, 
what explanation would you give him? 

fin 

10. In explaining to ninth graders how to peiform the op(‘ration -y 3 would 
you teach them to divide the numerator by 3, or would you teach them to regard 
the divisor as a fraction j and then to use the customary rule for dividing by a 
fraction? What advantages can you see in the method >ou prcfei 7 


11. If one of your students should write ^ f- 


_ a _+ 5 
X + 3 2x + 3 


just what would 


you do to get him to sec his error, and to understand why it is an error, how to 
correct it, and how to cheek his result? 

12. From ninth-grade textbooks select 10 examples m the addition of frai tions 
which, because of their complexity or difiieulty, you consider inappropiiate for 
avers^ge ninth-grade students 

13. Build up a set of 50 practice exercises in the addition of ft act ions suitable 
for first-year algebra, starting with extremely simple ones and shading gradually 
into more and more complicated ones Never introduce more than one new com- 
plication at a time 

14 Summarize in a brief list of categoiical statements the considerations which 
lie at the foundation of the rule for the algebraic addition of fractions. 

15. In adding fractions it is necessary to prcbcrve the oiiginal value of each of 
the fractions involved. Is this necessary in solving equations containing f i tions ? 
Explain and illustrate. 

16. Give a clear and connected r<'‘sum^* of the discussion of teaching the solution 
of equations containing fractions, as it is presented in this chapter. Kmphasiee 
the salient points. 

17. How do you account for the fact that students generally have more trouble 
with verbal pioblems than with most other parts of algebra? 

18. Enumerate any difficulties which you thmk students may have in solving 
verbal problems. Be as specific as you can. 

19. Construct a diagnostic test which would help you locate and identify the 
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type* or Bouroea of difficulty which you listed in the preceding ezerdse. Explain 
just how you would use the results of this test. 

20. Read carefully 50 verbal problems chosen at random from a ninth-grade 
algebra textbook, and list any words which you tliink the students mi^t not 
understand clearly. Do you think the vocabulary difficulties would be a serious 
source of trouble with verbal problems? 

21. Verbal problems arc often first presented and tauglit under various “types'* 
such as coin problems, mixture problems, etc. Compare the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of this practice. 

22. Enumerate some specific improvable abilities or skills which are irjvolved in 
solving verbal problems. 

23. The learning of many definitions and rules verbatim used to be heavily 
stressed in algc'bra. State and justify the present prevailing opinion with regard 
to the learning of definitions and rules. 

24. Explain in detail how you would make it clear and convincing to a class 
that the following definitive relations are consistent with the laws of operation 
with positive integral exponents: 

s*. i i 

X* 

25. Does your explanation constitute a rigorous proof of the relations set forth 
in the preceding exercise, or does it merely dejme fractional, zero, and negative 
exponents? Explain. 

26. What are the reasons for teaching special products and factoring, and why 
should they bo taught together? 

27. Road carefully the chapt<‘r or section dealing with special products and 
factors in a ninth-grade algebra t('xtbook, and make a list of all the words which 
you think a good many of the btudenis might not uiulerstand clearly. 

28. What special products and what types of factoring are suitable for ninth- 
grade algebra? Examine sonu* textbooks, and see wb(4her or not you find any 
which in your opinion are not suitable for the ninth g/iule. 

29. Discuss the particular knowledge and abilities which, as set forth in this 
chapter, are regarded as n(‘cessary to adequato mastery of special products and 
factoring. 

30. What do you think is the best way to g(‘t students to understand the mean- 
ing and use of parentheses? How huportaiit is this? Why? 

31. Write a critical levievv of one textbook in first-year algebra. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE TEACHING OF ALGEBRA IN THE SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The subject matter of algebra is very cuxnulative; hence at the higher 
levels it makes continual use of the concepts, principles, and operations 
developed in the ninth-grade work at the same time that new concepts 
and new principles are introduced and studied. From one standpoint 
the broader objectives of the inst ruction at this more advanced level offer 
certain points of contrast with the objectives of the junior high school. 
In particular, the elective status of the higher courses implies a some- 
what different personnel in such classes. These students are likely to 
be inherently more interested and capable than t3^ical junior-high- 
school students. It is also quite probable that they are studying alge- 
bra because of its subsequent usefulness in academic or professional 
fields. In view of these facts, the technical aspects of^gebra may 
legitimately come to occupy a relatively more important place among 
the instructional aims. This, of course, does not imply any lessening 
of the emphasis upon undef^anding, but it does imply a progressively 
increasing insistence upon the mastery of the algebraic tools. 

Qualitatively, the general aims are the same as before, viz., to 
develop and clarify understandings, to produce familiarity with the 
terminology, notation, and symbolism of algebra, and to perfect oper- 
ational facility. The expanding field introduces new difficulties for 
the students which are offset only in part by their added maturity and 
by the operation of the principle of progressive selectivity. Intelli- 
gence and reasonable mastery of prerequisite work are necessary con- 
ditions for the successful study of algebra at these higher levels, but 
they are not in themselves sufficient. The teacher’s role is still one 
of extreme importance, and his effectiveness will depend in great meas- 
iire upon his ability to anticipate and overcome spnicific difficulties 
which the students are likely to have in connection with particular 
t(^ics. 

Review Work in Beginning Intermediate Algebra. In beginning 
the course in intermediate algebra, teachers generally find it necessary 
to make some review of the work of the ninth grade. Indeed, most 
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textbooks in the more advanced algebra courses begin with several 
chapters which are essentially reviews of various phases of the earlier 
work. 

Much time may be wasted in this review work, however, iinli»|M it is 
carrfuUy and purposefully planned. It is well at the outset to take a 
rather careful inventory of the algebraic equipment of the class. This 
may be done by administering a comprehensive inventory test. If 
this is done at the beginning and if the results are immediately tabu- 
lated and analyzed, it is possible for the teacher to have very soon a 
fairly accurate picture of the needs of the class for review work. If 
these tabulated results are used as a basis for planning and conducting 
the review, it will be possible to concentrate attention on those places 
where the need is evident and to dispense with unnecessary work on 
other topics. 

There is an advantage in spreading the review over some 2 or 3 
weeks and giving it in small doses interspersed Avith new work instead 
of concentrating it all in the first few days and leaving it as finished 
business. If the students get nothing but review work for several days, 
it becomes tiresome. Some new work offered along with the review 
provides both variety and incentive. The distribution of time in this 
way also makes for moi’e effective learning. Among the things which 
are likely to need special attention in this review work may be men- 
tioned the language of algebra (substitution and evaluation), positive 
and negative numbers, easy formal woik in the fundamental opera^ 
tions, the solution of literal equations, and easy work with fractions. 

Even Simple Details Need to Be Taught Specifically. Teachers 
often overlook the very important fact that much of the difficulty 
which students have with algebra is <lue to their failure to understand 
and generalize certain critical details of the work or to appreciate the 
bearing of these details upon the work as a whole It is not at all 
uncommon for students to find themselves confused and their progress 
blocked merely because of lack of understanding of some apparently 
minor point. In many cases, when the proper cue is given or the 
troublesome detail cleared up, the .student is able to proceed with 
independence and satisfaction. Many such details appear so familiar, 
simple, and obvious that teach* rs do not recognize them as trouble- 
makers, but it is not wise to assume too much in this respect, even in 
the matter of recognizing equivalent expressions and in making proper 
substitution. The following examples will make this clear. 

Frequently students experience difficulty because they fail to recog- 
nize the equivalence or identity of certain algebraic expressions. This 
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is particularly true with reference to indicated products and quotients, 
roots, and exponents. For example, the expressions j;*/ 2 and J 2 3^* are 
precisely equivalent, but even in such simple eases it is not uncommon 
to find students who are unable to recognize this fundamental equiva- 
lence. Other examples of equivalent expressions in which the identity 
is not always readily discerned are found in such illustrations as the 
following: 


3 m 3 - (y), 2y ^0, and 2 

lh{b + B),l (/, + 2i), 

I -s/T? and \/7 * -s/x 



and (xy)^ 


and 


Students also frequently fail to recognize the fact that, whereas in 
the multiplication of a polynomial the multiplier must applied to 
each term in the polynomial, in the multiplication of an indicated 
product of two or more fact 01 s the multiplier is applied to only one 
factor (any factor) of the,kidicated product. Likewise, th<‘y do not 
always recognize that to nfultiply a fiaction means to multiply only 
its numerator. Hence such erioiieous statemiuits as 


r(x y)(a + h) = (rx ry){ra -f rb) 
or 

Z(a/b) = 3a/Zb 

are of common occurrence. 

Another case in point is found in connection with the substitution of 
one expression for another in a function or a formula. For example, 
the teacher immediately sees in the expression 8 a-® — 125^*' the differ- 
ence of two cubes and associates the expression at once with the form 
o* — t*. It seems so natmal to identify 2x^ with a and with b 
that it may not even occur to him that the student will have any 
diflSculty. However, it takes specific teaching, deliberately designed 
to emphasize this particular association, to give the students a feeling 
of security and assurance in handling such situations. The acts of 
recognition, identification, association, and substitution which are 
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involved arc things which will be successfully mastered in most cases 
only if they are taught specifically and if considerable special practice 
is given in performing them. 

Many other similar illustrations could be given. There is nothing 
in these situations themselves which is inherently difficult. The cor- 
rect interpretations can invariably be explained easily and to the entire 
satisfaction of the students by dealing with them deliberately and spe- 
cifically. Numerical examples are often sufficient, but the students 
must be continually impressed with the need for associating the spe- 
cific illustration with the goiicralizcd procedure. The trouble is that 
teachers do not keep themselves sensitive to the fact that the students 
need to be t .aught to generalia' these details. They take too much for 
granted. The reason Avhy most students do not react properly to such 
situations is that they are not taught to do so. The teacher, if he 
gives any thought to it at all, generally assumes that the principles or 
the generalizations are so obvious that they need no discussion. It is 
a fact, however, that this assumption caimot safely be made. The 
only reasonable assunince of the effective functioning of thcs(! recog- 
nitions, identifications, and generalizations is to give si)ecial instruction 
and carefully plannc<l practice designed sp(‘eifically to this end. 

Solving Quadratic Equations in One Unknown. Five methods for 
solving (paatlraiic ecpiations are commonly luught. They are (1 ) solv- 
ing by the graphical method; (2) solving ))y inspection (in the case of 
incomplete (piadraties) ; (3) solving by factoring; (4) solving by com- 
pleting the sfjuare; and (.5) solving by xise of the quadi’atic formula. 

The graidiieal medhod is not strictly an algcbr,aic method and can 
give only approximaU* solutions, but it is x'ory valuable in clarifying 
the meaning and naturt' of th(‘ two roots, just as the graph itself is 
useful in bringing out certain important chfiraetcristics of the function. 
There are four essential things for the students to understand: (1) that 
the graph is the geometric! picture of afvMtion of the independent vari- 
able and that, as the independent vaiiablc takes on different values, 
the function also takes on different v.alues; (2) that, since the general 
form of the quadratic equation is ox* •+• + c = 0, wo seek to find 

those values of x which will make the function y = ox* -j- 5x -|- c have 
the value zero; (3) that the only points on the graph for which the 
function can have the value zero are those points which are on the 
x-(txisi and (4) that consequently the abscissas of those points give 
the values of the independent variable which satisfy the equation. 
These values arc sometimes called the zeros of the function. The 
graph also can be used effectively to show why two real and distinct 
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roots may enst, why the roots are sometimes real and equal, and iidiy, 
in certain cases, there arc no real roots. 

Because it is slow and tedious, the graphical solution should not be 
required for many problems. Its purpose wiU have been served when 
it has been used in a few cases to clarify and amplify the students' 
understanding of quadratic equations and their solutions. The major 
part of the work with quadratic equations should be concerned with 
algebraic rather than graphical solutions. 

The second method mentioned above — ^that of solving by inspec- 
tion — ^is so simple and obvious that often it is not even listed as a 
method of solution. Tlie third offers littlA diflSculty to students except 
possibly in the factoring, and this will merely require careful atten- 
tion. There is nothing inherently new about the process, but there 
is one point that may need reexplansition. When an equation such as 
aj* -|- 6» — 14 »=- 0 is given in factored form as 

(x -I- 7)(r - 2) = 0, 

it is not always clear to the students why one has the right to set the 
factors separately equal to zero and thus to get two linear equations. 
The justification for this should be made clear. That is, it should be 
explained that, if either of the factors is zero, the function itself will 
be equal to zero and the equation is thus satisfied; conversely, that 
the only way in which the equation can be satisfied is for at least one 
of the factors to be equal to zero. 

In taking up the method <of solving quadratics by completing the 
square, it will be well to review briefly the characteristics of the perfect 
trinomial square of the form + 2bx -}- 6* in order that the students 
may get well in mind the relation between the coefficient of x and the 
term free of x. This is the crux of the whole matter, and it should be 
carefully explained and freely illustrated. It is desirable that the stu- 
dents themselves should make the generalization and be able to state 
it in words. The generaUty of tliis method of solution should be 
emphasized and contrasted with the lack of generality (in terms of 
real numbers) of the factoring method. It will not be necessary, how- 
ever, to spend much time in actually solving equations by this method, 
since its principal function here is to provide a means for developing 
the general quadratic formula. 

The general quadratic formula is of such special importance and 
usefulness that it should be thoroughly mastered by every student. 
Its development requires the use of the method of completing the 
square and provides an excellent review of operations with literal num- 
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bers. The development should be carefully explained and the students 
tested for their understanding of every step. The formula itself is 
indispensable, and every student should memorize it and use it until 
he is perfectly familiar with its form and meaning. 

In eonnection with the study of this formula, the teacher should see 
to it that the students understand the meaning of the discriminant 
and that they understand why it is possible, in a quadratic equation 
under proper hypotheses of reality or rationality of the coefficients, 
to determine the nature of the roots from a study of the discriminant 
alone, without solving the equation. To this end it is desirable for 
the teacher and students to e.\umine and discuss together a variety of 
quadratic equations with numerical coefficients, after whieh the stu- 
dents may well be given exercises such as the following. 


Exerdae. Tn each of the following quadratic equations the roeflfieients are 
rational numbers Indicate in each ease the nature of the roots so far as this 
can be determined from the dibcriminant aloue. i3o not solve the equations. 


Equation 

Discriminant 
6* — 4ac 

Nature of roots 

Real or 
imaginary 

Equal or 
unequal 

Rational or 
irrational 

** + 7* + 6 = 0 





3v* + 7y + 2 = 0 





2a?* - 2x + 11 *= 0 





a;* - 10a; + 25 = 0 





5a?* + a? — 7 *=• 0 






Cxerciscs of this sort demand and develop insight into the role of 
the discriminant in determining the nature of the roots and contribute 
materially to the understanding and appreciation of the generality of 
the formula. In this way they form an excellent point of departun^ 
for subsequent study of the theory of equations. 

Not infrequently students have difficulty in dealing with equations 
such as X* -f 13x* -f 36 = 0. The difficulty almost invariably lies in 
the failure to recognize that, while this, for example, is a sixth-degree 
equation in x, it may be regarded as a quadratic equation in x* and so 
may be solved eaaly for x*, the values of x itself then being i^eadily 
foimd by taking the cube roots of x*. To help the students become 
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sensitivis to the possibility of reducing such equations to quadratic 
form, a variety of examples should be given, the quadi'atic form being 
written out in each case. Thus a;* + — 2 = 0 may be written 

(x<)® + Six*) - 2 = 0, or, if preferred, a different letter, say z, may bo 
substituted for x* so that the equation would l)ecome 2* + 52 — 2 = 0. 
The illustrations should include examples involving radicals and frac- 
tional exponents, such as j" -h 3 \/x — 18 = 0 and 2x^'‘ -f- 1 2 = 0. 

After a numb<’r of illustrative examples have been given, the principle 
may be generalized to help in subsequent recognition of such cases. 

In the w'ork of the twelfth grade or of the first year of college algebra 
there should bo extensive applications of the foregoing methods to the 
solution of quadratic equations in one unknown. This work would 
necessarily involve the use of ra<licHl.s and imaginary and complex num- 
bers. The quadratic formula jus a general solution should b{‘ stressed. 
Such work may appropriately b<‘ extended (.o include the investigation 
of certain other general proper! i<‘S of (Quadratic ecpiations, particularly 
the relations existing among the roots and the coefficients. It should 
lead to the subse<pient. study of quadratic (‘q nations and systems of 
equations in two unknowns. 

Many students who are able to apply the quadratic formula 
explicitly in determining the roofs of a given ecpiation find them- 
selves at a loss when confronted with situations in which^he formula 
is implicitly involved. The following illustrntue examples are cases 
in point. 

In each of the follow iiiK cquaturtis <lolciniinc Ihr real \aluca of L for which the 
roots will be equal: 

- 12r + /. =0 
2U^ 4 f)/ -f- 1 = 0 
a-= - 8A c 1-4=0 

There usually will be a few students who will be able to sense for 
themselves the role of the discriiuinaiiL in such cases, but for many of 
them this wdll need to be pointed out and illustrated specifically. In 
particular it w'ill be necessary to review the fact that the equality or 
inequality of the roots of such equations is determined solely accord- 
ing to xvhethcr the discriminant 5® — 4ac is or is not eipial to zero, 
and consequently the condition for their equality is that k must be of 
such value as will make this discriminant zero. That is, the student 
must come to sense the fact that, in order to produce the required 
condition and to discover the required value of k, the discriminant of 
the particular equation must be set equal to zero and the resulting 
etpiation solved for k. 
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The relations between the roots and the coefficients should be care- 
fully developed. Most textbooks give the bare symbolic development 
of these formulas but are usuallj^ lacking in explanatory comment. To 
supply adequate explanation of the development and pointed comment 
with reference to applying these relations must be the task of the 
teacher. He must use a variety of problems which will provide the 
student Avith the opportunity of seeing the formulas applied both 
explicitly and implicitly. For example: 

Fitid: The sum and product of iho roots without solvbig. 


5j-2 - 3j- + 8 = 0 
2j- -f 5 « 

Gwen' The equation and one root, as indicaled; find Iho otlior root wirnout 
solving. 

— 1 lx + 24 = 0 (ono root is 8) 

2r* — 17 j 4" 33 = 0 buu* loot is 3) 

Given: Tho roofs as indicalod’ write Ihe equations. 

Roots are ^2 equation: 

Roots are k and k ^a \ equation: 

Other and varied examples will be found in any text in college 
algebra. Those Avliich are to be used for illustrative purposes or for 
practice work should be carefully sel<‘cted hy the teacher. The main 
criterion should be the exkmt to wdiich Uie <'\ercise kuids ilsedf to clari- 
fying and empluisizing the particular point in question. 

Systems Involving Quadratic Equations in Two Unknowns. Tlio 
students' previous experience in solving simultaneous eciualions may 
Vie assumed to have been confined to systems of linear equations, Tn 
teaching the solution of such systems of equations, many h'achers give 
prepond(Tant emphasis to the method of elimination by addition or 
subtraction. The <lisadvantage of failing to give due (miphasis to tho 
method of substitution now becomes apparent, because this method is 
generally applicable to the solution of systems involving (juadratics 
while the method of addition and subtraction is not applicable in all 
cases. Therefore it may be advisable, in taking up tho study of this 
topic, to give a brief review of the solution of systems of linear eejua- 
tions by substitution. The students should be made sensitive to the 
importance of the method as a general algebraic method for solving 
quadratic systems in two unkno\vns. 

Systems of equations involving quadratics fall into ttvo general 
classes: (1) systems containing one linear and one quadratic equation 
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imd (2) systems in which both equations are quadratics. The latter 
class may be further divided to advantage into homogeneoiis and non- 
homogeneous systems. The special methods and devices used in the 
solution of these s 3 rstems vary according to the forms of the equations 
involved in the particular systems under consideration. Teachers 
should make every effort to see that students do not use these various 
devices blindly but are trained to look for the reasons why the devices 
work. In doing this they will be acquiring the ability to analyze sys- 
tems of equations and to determine for themselves what procedures 
will be most likely to yield the desired solutions. It is highly impor- 
tant that the teachers use discretion and care in the selection of prob- 
lems to be assigned. 

Textbooks generally present these devices with appropriate illustra- 
tions, but often without emphasizing either the peculiar characteristics 
of the forms to which the various methods are especially adapted or 
the reaaons why a particular method is especially suitable for handling 
a particular form. It must be the teacher’s primary task to see that 
the students are given in.sight into the reasons underlying the use of 
the various devices in particular situations as well as a know lodge of the 
devices themselves. Otherwise rote work is inevitable. 

Useful and economical as these special procedures are, the student 
should not be allowed to forget that as a rule they are merely means 
for reducing the tedious labor often involved in the more general 
method of solving one equation for one variable in terms of the other 
and then substituting the msult in the other equation. 

The graphical method of solving quadratic systems is a laborious 
method and, of course, gives only approximate solutions, but it prob- 
ably gives the average student more real intuitive insight into the 
nature of the solutions than any of the strictly algebraic methods of 
attack. In particular, it is useful in explaining why a system contain- 
ing two quadratic equations has four solutions (real or imaginary) and 
why a system containing one quadratic equation and one linear equa- 
tion has only two solutions. 

The set of graphs on page 383 includes representation of all types 
possible in quadratic systems. A thorough discussion and comparison 
of such graphs as these and their associated equations should give the 
students an intuitive basis, which they too often fail to get, for inter- 
preting the solutions of such systems. Moreover, the use of graphs 
in this connection will give the student an initial acquaintance with 
some of the basic concepts of analytic geometry. In this way it serves, 
not only to clarify his present work in algebra, but also to stimulate 
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his interest in, and to provide a basis for, a thorough understanding 
of the analytic geometry that lies ahead. 

RatiO) Proportion, and Variation. Most students have a fairly clear 
understanding of the meaning of ratio and proportion by the time they 
reach the eleventh grade. The concepts of ratio and proportion are 
used, at least intuitively and by implication, even in the arithmetic 
of the elementary school and to a greater extent in the subsequent 



work of the junior high school Most textbooks in ninth-grade alge- 
bra or general mathematics contain some systematic, though ele- 
mentary, treatment of this subiect, and a more extensive treatment is 
found in the study of similar geometric figures in intuitive and demon- 
strative geometry and in numencal trigonometry. Consequently stu- 
dents in the advanced courses may be expected to have some familiarity 
with the concepts and techniques of ratio and proportion. 

The concept of variation also will be ^familiar to them, but with 
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intuitive rather than analytical implications. In all probability the 
form and meaning of the sjmibolic representation will be new. How- 
ever, since it is often more convenient and effective to use the vari- 
ation form of notation than to use the proportion form, the systematic 
analytic study of variation should undoubtedly find a place in the 
advanced Avork in algebra. It i.s not a particularly difficult topic to 
teach, but it needs to i)e taught thoroughly. Such explanation as may 
be given in the textbook will necessarily be condensed and will need to 
be materially supplemented by the teacher. 

The teacher should have in mind two specific objectives: (1) to sec 
that the students get a clear understanding of what is meant by direct 
variation, inverse variation, and joint variation; and (2) to see that 
they learn how to set up these relations in the form of equations 
inv(>lving a constant of variation and to see that tlu'y under.stend why 
these equations necessarily represent tlu; different types of variation. 
A variety of illu8trati\'c formuhus, graphs, and problems can l)e used 
effectively to bring out the meaning of the equations y — kx, y = k/x, 
X — kyz, y = kx^, y = kx^/z^, etc. Innuinerable examples involving 
variation may be drawn from arithmetic, geometry, physics, and other 
sources. 'I'lic following illustrative (ixamjjles are designed to give the 
students training in translating verbal statements of relationships into 
equations of tho.se types. In t'aeh case the student shoidd be a.sk('d to 
translate* the statemi'nt into an eciuation involving a constant k and to 
indicate the numcincal value of k where he can. 

1. The poriraoler of a wiuaro varios dirf*ptly as the sich*. 

2. The urea of a scpiare varms din'Ptly as tlie square of a side. 

3. The circuniforcncp of a circlo varies directly as the radius 

4. The volume of a sphere varies directly as the cube of the radius. 

5. The base of a rectangle of constant area varies inversely as the altitudf*. 

6. The strength of an electric current (amjierage) varies directly as the voltage 
and inversely as the resistance. 

7. The amount of simple interest varies jointly as the principal, rate, and tune. 

8. The volume of i\ confined gas varies directly as tin* alisolute temperature and 
inversely as the pressure. 

9. The intensity of illumination from a given source varies inversely as the 
square of the distance from that source. 

Many applications should be given in the form of problems in order 
that the students may become thoroughly familiar with these? forms 
and may acquire the ability to apply them correctly in appropriate 
situations and to use them Avith proficiency and assurance. The stu- 
dents will realize, of course, that there are many situations involving 
variation in which the relationships are so complex that the mathemati- 
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cal laws governing them are not known. They should be impressed, 
however, with the fact that, whenever we can set up an analytical 
representation of the mathematical law governing such variation, we 
are thereby providing ourselves with a powerful instrument for study- 
ing and prcniicting the behavior of the variables. 

The study of variation affords an excellent opportunity to clarify 
and emphasize the nature of functional relationship and of functional 
thinking. In fact, the concept of function is inseparable from the 
concept of variation, and the two should be stressed together, both 
concepts l)eing abstracl-ed and clarified through the interweaving of 
graphic illustrations and numerical evaluation of formulas or poly- 
nomial functions. The concept of coni inuity should be emphasized in 
(jonnection Avith the graphs of such functions. This concept should 
be associated with the concept of the changing values of the variables. 
These, in turn, are to be associated with the shifting coordinates of a 
point moving at Avill on the graph; and the graph itself should be 
assoi'.iated, through these notions, w^ith the formula or fumdion which 
it represents. Proper attention to these c.oncepts and associations of 
ideas will go far toward d<weloping a real idea of the nature of vari- 
ation at the same time that it. gives clear emphasis to the general 
notion of d('pendence and functionality. 

Arithmetic and Geometric Progressions. "Jlie first fundamental 
necessity in teaching progressions is to see that the students become 
really sensitive to the Avay in which the progressions are built up, i.e., 
the ))reci,se way in Avhich each term after the first one is obtained from 
the preceding term. There are two approaches to this problem. Text- 
books generally start by giving in each case a definition of the type of 
progression being discussed, calling attention to its distinguishing char- 
acteristic (the common diffenmeo betAvoen two consecutive terms or 
the common ratio of the one to the other), giAung a few numerical illus- 
trations, i)i*esenting in symboli • form the first few terms, and proceed- 
ing then to the develo])ment of the formula for the nth term. In this 
procedun* the defiiiit.ion and the concept forms the starting point, and 
the numerical examples merely illustrate, supplement, and enrich the 
concept. 

Some teachers fool, hoAveA^'er. that better results are to be secured 
by more or less reversing this order of things. Under this plan various 
simple numerical illustrations of progressions are presented at the 
beginning AAuthout any definite laAv»s or conditions governing the rela- 
tions among the terms being given. The students are merely asked 
to try to find the Avay in Avhich each series is built up or to discover 
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lor themselves the characteristic relation governing each of the series. 
This approach obviouriy stresses discovery rather than definition as a 
starting point. After the student has discovered the relations govern- 
ing several progressions, he is asked to formulate a statement express- 
ing this relation for each type of progression and finally to express 
these laws or relationships symbolically as formulas for the nth term 
of the series. It is held that many students can do this if the illus- 
trative series are simple and appropriately chosen. 

Advocates of this approach contend that students who discover the 
relationships for themselves are likely to understand the characteristic 
laws better, remember them more vividly, and apply them more readily 
than those who start with ready-made definitions and formulas. There 
are probably some grounds for this contention. There is no conclusive 
evidence, however, that either of these approaches is markedly superior 
to the other. In either case numerical illustrations are indispensable, 
and in either case it will probably be necessary for the teacher to help 
many of the students in setting up the symbolic formula for the typical 
nth term in the particular typo of progi-ession being considered. 

Derivation of the formidas for the sum of the first n terms is always 
interesting to the students, not only because of the importance of the 
formulas themselves, but also because of the clever special devices by 
which the formulas are obtained. These devices provide an excellent 
means for stimulating interest and should be capitialisK'd. 

The most serious difficulty which most students encounter in the 
study of progressions is in knowing how to go about the insertion of a 
given number of arithmetic or geometric means between two given 
numbers. This difficulty can easily be dispelled, however, if the stu- 
dents can be made sensitive to the fact that all they need to do is to 
find the common difference or the common ratio and that they can 
do this in either case by taking the formula for the last term and 
solving it for the common difference or the common ratio in terms of 
the other elements of the formula. For several reasons it is better for 
them to carry out these solutions as they are needed rather than to 
memorize the formulas for d and r. Besides reducing the amount of 
memorizing, it enhances the students’ understanding of the formulas 
and provides excellent practice in the solution of literal equations. 

Arithmetic and geometric progressions have extremely interesting 
and important applications which should be pointed out to the stu- 
dents. In any linear function, for consecutive integral values (in terms 
of any real unit) of the independent variable, the corresponding values 
of the function form an arithmetic progression, and conversely. This 
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may ^ illustrated both graphically and numerically. Doubtless the 
most important general application of the geometric progression is the 
compound-interest law. Here the teacher has the opportunity to 
emphasize the usefulness of geometric progressions by showing that 
this law IS applied, not only to the computation of compound inteiest, 
but also to important problems in various fields. The following 
examples are illustrative: 

Chemistry: problems associated with the disintegration of radioactive siibstancea 

Physics: the adiabatic law for gases; rates of cooling 

Biology: problems associated with the growth of colonies of bacteria and abnor- 
mal tissue growth 

Ec5onomics: problems of investment, insurance, debt funding, and installment 
buying 

Sociology: problems associated with population growth 

The study of harmonic progressions is a topic which has important 
but highly specialized application, and it is usually taught (or retaught) 
in connection with these applications. It is of less general interest than 
arithmetic and geometric progressions and is often omitted even from 
courses in college algebra. The same may be said with reference to 
the convergence of certain infinite geometric series. B<^causo of the 
specialized application of these topics, no discussion of them will be 
given in the present chapter. 

Complex Numbers, in introducing students to the study of imagi- 
nary and complex numbers it is well to review the previous steps in the 
extension of their number concepts from positive integers to common 
and decimal fractions and later to irrational numbers and negative 
numbers. They will be interested in realizing that each of these exten- 
sions was made in response to a need; that, when situations were 
encountered which could not be interpreted or explained adequately 
by use of positive integers alone, fractions were invented to do the job; 
and similarly for negative iiunJoers. Tlie point should be stressed that 
these new kinds of number have been sheer inventions made to serve a 
purpose and that they take tlieir meanings from definition. This hav- 
ing been established, the students will tend to be in a receptive frame 
of mind for further extension of their number ideas. 

The meaning of an imaginary number should be made clear at the 
outset. There should be no mystery about it, and th(‘re need be none. 
An explanation along the following lines will make clear the meaning 
which is to be attached to such numbers and will dispel much of the 
intellectual reservation and evtui antagonism which often exists with 
reference to this radically new concept. 
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Let us consider some negative number, say —9. Can we find its 
square root? The \/— 9 cannot be +3 because (+3) (+3) = +9, 
nor can the square root be —3 because (—3) (—3) = +9. In fact the 
square root of —9 cannot be any positive number and it cannot be 
any negative number, because the square of either a positive or a 
negative number is positive. What then can it be? The only kind of 
mimbers we know about up to now are positive and negative numbers. 
Since the square root of —9 cannot be either of these, we must invent 
another kind of number which we shall define as being the square root 
of a negative number and which Ave shall call an imaginary number. 
This is, in fact, what mathematicians have done. They have recalled 
that the square of the scpiare root of any number gives that number 
(i.e., \/7 • = 7; \/23 • = 23; etc.), and they have said that, 

since this is the meaning of a sciuare root, therefor<‘ it must be true 
that -y/ —9 • — 9 must be equal to — 9. Since they call both po.si- 

tive and negative numbers real numlH*rs and since \/^9 cannot be a 
real number, they call it an imaginary number. Other imaginaiy num- 
bers are —48, \/— 2, — 1, -y/ —3(54, etc. The special symbol i is 
used to denote the imaginary number \/—i. 

This explanation will, of course, need to be amplified by the teacher, 
but it indicates the main avenue along which the students’ thinking 
should be directed. It should be made clear that, in fl)us dc'lining 
imaginary numbers, wo make them subject to all the normal laws of 
operation which Ave use AA'ith real numbers. It is very important that 
students understand this clearly, and this Ainderstandiug is facilitated, 
and confusion a\'oided, by the consistent use of the symbol i in place 
of the radical Thus there is no difference betAveen applying 

the laws of exponents, the laAv of signs in multiplication, etc., to num- 
bers expreased in terms of i and applying these law's to numbers 
expressed in terms of x or y or a or any other literal symbol. The 
peculiar cyclic natiire of the sAicccssive inlegr<al poAvers of i often makes 
it possible to simplify the results of such operations, but this charac- 
teristic itst'lf is a direct consequence of the laws of exponents applied in 
the usual manner to the number i, and of the definition of that number. 

The principal points at Avhich difficulty may be anticipated are; the 
establishment of the definition and meaning of imaginary numbers; 
the definition of the symbol i; the firm fixation of the principle that 
operations with numbers in terms of i are carried on in exactly the 
same fashion as operations with munbers expressed in terms of any 
other letter; and the establishment of the successive positive integral 
powers of i which give a recurring series of numbers -fi, —1, — i, -j-l. 
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When these properties of imaginary numbers have been well estab- 
lished in the minds of the students, the subsequent definition of, and 
work with, complex numbers should present little difficulty. Care 
must be taken in defining equal complex numbers. Conjugate com- 
plex numbers must also be defined. The principle of combining real 
parts and imaginary parts in the addition or subtraction of complex 
numbers can be readily explained by the fundamental law that only 
like terms can be combined. The real parts themselves are obviously 
like terms, as are the imaginary parts, while the real and imaginary 
parts arc, just as obviously, unlike terms. 

The generality of complex numbers, i.c., the fact that a complex 
number may be either a real number, a pure imaginary, or a combi- 
nation of these, is intriguing to most students when they come to 
understand and appreciate it. This generality may be made clear by 
considering that in the general form of the complex number a 4- bi 
the a and b are any real numbers. Therefore if a = 0 the complex 
number becomes 0 + bi or simply biy a pure imaginary. (>n the other 
hand, if 6 = 0 the complex number becomes a + Oi or simply a, a real 
number. 

The geometrical representation and treatment of complex numl)ers 
is extremely interesting to students and helps to make their concepts 
of these numbers much more tangible. I'his work is iiot extremely 
difficult and may wi‘11 be introduced even in the eleventh grade, at 
least to the extent of making the students familiar with the method 
of representing complex numbers graphically and with the basic prin- 
ciples of simple vector addition. For twelftii-grade or college students 
who have had trigonometry, this work may well be extended to include 
the representation of complex numbers in trigonometric form, multi- 
plication of two numbers in polar form, DeMoivTe’s Theorem, finding 
the nih roots of a complex number, and the division of complex num- 
bers expressed in polar form. 

Other Topics in Algebra. In a volume^ such as this it is impossible 
to consider in detail the teaching procedures connected writh all the 
topics of intermediate and college algebra. It is hoped that the fore- 
going pages will in some measure have s(‘t a pattern for the study of 
such problems. It is hoped furth^^r that the discussion will encourage 
teachers to apply themselves assiduously to the task of specifying the 
major relationships and concepts to be developed in connection with 
each topic and of discovering the main characteristic difficulties which 
the study of each topic presents to the students. 

Among the topics which are of first-rate importance at their appro- 
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priate levels but which it has not been possible to discuss in this chap- 
ter may be mentioned the binomial theorem; special properties of 
functions and equations of degrees higher than the second; inequalities; 
permutations and combinations; probability; determinants; mathe- 
matical induction; logarithmic and exponential f\inctions; general 
theorems on algebraic functions and equations; and the mathematics 
of investment and insurance. In concluding this chapter, a few general 
suggestions may be made with a view to helping teachers plan their 
instruction in these and other topics effectively. 

Perhaps the most important objective of mathematical instruction 
at the higher levels is the development of the ability to understand 
generalized principles and concepts and to apply these generalizations 
properly to particular situations or problems. At the same time this 
seems to present to students grt^ater dilRculty than almost anything 
else. It is therefore a matter to which special attention needs to bo 
given very consistently. The following examples may be cite<l by way 
of illustration. 

1. The recognition of type forms in factorable expressions which in themselves 
may be rather complicated, such as 

\2y* — 4v® X*® — 9 (differonce of two squareb) 

a* + W + ^ + (sum of two cubes)^ 

/2, The recognition of possibilities for reducing equations or expressioiiB to 
standard forms which can be more readily handled, such as 

X*® + 5x* +6*0 \ (cjuadratic equation in r**) 

+ X® + 1 * 0 (factorable by difference of two squares) 

3. Determination of the nature of the roots of a quadratic equation from inves- 
tigation of the character of the discriminant 

4. Understanding the generality of t h<* relations given hy the remainder theorem, 
the factor theorem, the fundamental theorem of algolira, the theorems giving 
relations between roots and coefficients, etc. 

5. Understanding the significance of the procedures used in solving and checking 
literal equations and formulas 

6. Applying the formula for the rlh term in a binomial expansion for a given 
value of r, and similarly applying other generalized formulas to the determination 
of values in particularized cases 

It is important that instruction be carried on at suitable levels of 
difficulty and expectation. Nearly all textbooks in eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade algebra include topies and treatments which are appro- 
priate for college algebra but are beyond the ability of the even-better- 
than-average eleventh-grade student. It is unreasonable to expect 
from the average eleventh-grade student the degree of mastery of these 
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topics which may legitimately be expected of superior twelfth-grade 
students or those taking college algebra. There is an unwarranted^ 
though not unnatural, tendency among teachers to assume that all the 
material in a textbook is suitable for the students in the grade in which 
the textbook is used. In connection with any given topic the teacher 
should try to decide how far he can profitably carry his particular class 
in relation to that topic and what should be the nature and difficulty 
of the exercises which he should use and of Ihe assignments he should 
make. It is to be expected that a cyclic treatment of topics in alge- 
bra will generally produce better results than too intensive treatment, 
carried beyond appropriate levels, in any one year. Thus, instead of 
trying to teach all of factoring in the ninth grade, a few simple and 
easily understandable cases are given in that grade. In the eleventh 
grade these are reviewed and more difficult ones considi'red, and this 
process is repeated in .subseijuent years. The work should always 
challenge the best efforts of the students, but. if carried beyond their 
capacities, it will lose its meaning and value. 

Finally, the elements of time, practi(*e, review, application, and 
maintenance are of extreme importance. They are all involved in a 
program of instruction that looks to a fundamental mastery of algebra. 
The great generalities do not emerge in an instant or a year. They 
are the re.sult of a long process of assimilation and tamiliarization. 
They require not hours but years of concentrated attention and sheer 
hard intellectual work, beginning with simple concepts and proce(>ding 
to ever more difficult and ahstraet relationships, liome was not made 
in a day, nor is there any quick, easy short cut to a real mastery of 
algebra. Persistent review and practice, both in the skills of algebra 
and in their application, is requiied. Otherwise they will deteriorate 
through disuse. 

Under a program of subject matter selected to present a reasonable 
challenge to ability, to provide a gradual expansion of the horizon of 
mathematical understanding, and to demand an incessant program of 
maintenance, the student may expect to arrive at a real mastery of alge- 
bra. Such a mastery of appropriate subject matter of algebra nt'tonly 
will provide that student with a sound basis for exploring mathematics 
at its higher levels, but also vill give him a richness of insight into 
the related fields of science. 

Exercises 

1. Point out any similarities and any differeneos between the legitimate objec- 
tives of a second course in algebra and the aims of first-year algebra. Justify 
the differences if there are any. 
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2. Consult several textbooks for the second course in algebra, and set down 
what the authors appear to regard as the main objectives for this course. IIow 
consistent are the different authors in their statements or implications of these 
major objectives? 

3. Rep(»at exercise 2 with reference to college algebra. 

4. What topics would you include in the first semestcr^s work of a two-seniesler 
program for a second course in algebra? 

5. What additional topics would you include for the second semester^s work? 

6. The usual way of beginning the second course in algebra is to give a concen- 
trated and extensive review of the fundamental operations. What an' the reasons 
for this practice? What disadvantages does it entail? Can you suggest a better 
plan? 

7. Make a list of the specific outcomes at which you would aim in teaching 
quadratic equations in this second course in algebra. 

8. What specific difficulties would you expect students to encounter in their 
work with quadratic equations? In what specific ways could you help them avoid 
or overcome these difficulties? 

9. Construct a diagnostic test designed to locate and identify such of tlicse 
specific difficulties as may persist even after the unit lias lieen studied. 

10. Do you think logarithms should be taught in the course in algc'bra or in 
connection with the trigonometry course? Why? 

11. What particular things would you stress iu teaching logarithms and 
exponentials? 

12. The invention of logarithms forms an extremely interesting chapter in the 
liistory of matheniaticH. Prepare and give a fairly full account of this mathe- 
matical developiiK'nt. 

13. What particular difficulties would you expect siudonts to have in coniu'c- 
tion with the study of imaginary numbers? 

14. Make a list of the specific things at which you would aim in work with 
graphs in a second course in algebra. If these differ from your obj(*ctivcs in 
ninth-grade algebra, explain and justify the differences. 

15. What particular outcomes should be sought in work with radu'als? What 
specific difficulties can students be expected to have in connection with this work? 

IG. Wliy is it that many students have difficulty in writing out correct values 
for /(12) and g{h + 3) when f{x) and g{x) are defined by such (‘xpressions as 
S{x) -bx-\‘ 2^ and g{x) = 12 - 5.r + x^l 

17. What stops would you take to remove such difficulties? 

18. Make a well-graduated list of 30 practice exercises designed to correct the 
mathematical deficiency described in exercise 16. 

19. Explain the difference between Hornor^s method and Newton's method for 
obtaining approximations to irrational roots of equations. Which would you pre- 
fer to have your students use? Why? 

20. Explain what is meant by mathematical induction, and give an illustration 
of it. List the essential steps involved, and tell precisely what difficulties you 
would expect students to have in connection with this topic. 

21. Prove the remainder theorem, and show that the factor theorem is but a 
special case of the remainder theorem. Do you think students generally get the 
full significance of the remainder theorem? If not, why don’t they? 
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22. Compare the treatments of ratio, proportion, and variation in several text- 
books in algebra. Which do you like best? Why? Be explicit. 

23. Enumerate and illustrate the main properties of inequalities. Take three 
high-school textbooks, and see how many of the three give any treatment of 
inequalities. 

24. The study of inequalities often receives no attention in high-sehool algebra 
and vory little attention in college algebra. What do you think is the reason for 
this? Criticize or justify this practice, and make recoTUineiidations respc'cting 
this topic. 

25. Compare the treatmcml of progressions in three different textbooks in college 
algebra. Which do you like best ? Why? What do you think should be included 
in the study of this topic in college algebra? 

26. By reference to a t('x1book on the mathematics of rmance, show that pro- 
gicssions and exponentiid equations have iin}>ortant applications in that subject. 

27. Make a list of the sp(»cific difficulties ^^hlch studenlh may be expected to 
encounter in connection with th(' study of one of thi' following topics, and be pre- 
pared to make suggestions for avoiding or overcoming those difficulties: 


Progressions 
Ijogarithms 
Irral ionals 
1 Mermiiiants 
Iiic(iualiti(*s 
Probal)ility 


Factor* ng 

Quadratic functions and erpiations 
Systems involving quadratics 
Bmoinial thcoiem 
Permutations and (‘oinbinations 
Partial fractions 


28. S('e if you can find, in textbooks on algebra, 10 illustrative cases in whieh 
you tliink stuilents might ha\o trouble in getting clear inteipretations because of 
amluguities or other reading difficulties 

2fb Make up tliree assignments of speeial topics or prnbli*ms that would be 
suitable to give as honor work to ver> suii<»rior studenls in high-school algi'bra 

30. 1 )o t he same for eollege alg(*bra. 

31. Write up a critical review of one textbook designed for the second ccnirse in 
higli-school algi'bra. 
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CHAPTER XV I 

GEOMETRY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

As a school subject geometry has had a long and enviable career. 
Many virtues have been ascribed to it, some of (hem illusory, no doubt, 
and some ol them magnifietl be 5 n>nd the coniines of actuality, but all 
bearing evidence to the respect in which (he subject has been held. 

Prior to and during the first quarter of (he ci'ntury geometry was 
taught in high school mainly foi its alleged disci])lmary value; nobody 
thought much about questioning the \ alidity of this objective. In^ es- 
tigations mad(‘ during the hi-st two decades of this century, however, 
brought out conflicting and disturbing evidence with respect to the 
disciplinary values of all traditional educational subjects. Narrow 
conceptions of the “practical values” of education and ceilain inter- 
pretations ot “transfer of training” have combined with poor teaching 
to produce skepticism, particularly among certain groups, as to the 
continuing validity of (he prestige which geometry should hold as a 
school subject. I'liis skr'pticism has lieeu accentuat'd by other impor- 
tant concomitant factors, among which may be mentioned the unprec- 
edented increase in high-school enrollment with the attendant lower- 
ing of the average intellectual filler, the changing concept of the 
function of secondary ('ducation, the advent ol the junior high school, 
the influence of the “activity school,” and the demand for functional 
curricula. These phenomc'iia have bet'n cleailj reflected in the objec- 
tives and content of all mathematics courses. 'Jlie demand for a more 
functional type of (‘ducation hixs led to the iutrodu ‘tioii of many new 
subjects into the curriculum luid to an increased emphasis upon elec- 
live.s. It is undoubtedly true today that in a majority of high schools, 
or at least for a majority of high-school students, geometry”^ is no longer 
a required course. Indeed, not a few' educators would possibly advo- 
cate its complete exclusion from the seiiior-liigh-school curriculum. 

The principal criticisms that have been directed toward instruction 
in geometry may be summarized as follows: (1) failure to establish a 
concrete basis for demonstrative geometry; (2) lack of opportunity for 
immediate application of the principles learned; (3) failure to organize 
subject matter from a psychological point of view; (4) failure to 
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emphadze training in logical thinking; (5) failure to correlate geometry 
'with oilier school subjects; and (6) failure to recognize individual 
differences. An examination of texts and courses of study reveals the 
fact that definite efforts are being made to meet these criticisms. The 
teacher of geometry should be familiar with current trends in the selec- 
tion and organization of geometrical subject matter. In the li^t of 
these trends and of a basic philosophy of sound mathematical instruc- 
tion, he should be able to formulate aims and objectives for the teach- 
ing of geometry that would define more clearly the place of geometry 
in the secondary-school curriculum and delineate more explicitly its 
function as an instructional medium. 

The Function of Geometry in the Junior EDigh SchooL Against the 
background of historical perspective geometry occupies a place along- 
«de arithmetic in its contribution to the basic needs of mankind. 
From time immemorial man has found it necessary to measure as well 
as to count, lie has found that the concepts of size, shape, and posi- 
tion are ever prominent in the pattern of his environment and that 
“the geometric principles of equality, symmetry, congruence, and 
similarity are implanted in the very nature of things.”^ Primitive 
people obtained their first knowledge of geometry from natural objects 
and practical arts. The needs that developed out of art, architecture, 
surveying, and measurement proved to be the principal stimuli to the 
development of geometry before the time of Euclid. Through its 
excellence as a vehicle of postulational thinking, Euclidean geometry 
lost a great deal of this early historical significance. In recent years, 
however, teachers of mathematics and curriculum workers have begun 
to realize that “nature and the practical arts are the primary and 
permanent sources of geometric learning.”® 

The geometrical experience of the pupil entering the junior high 
school has been somewhat limited and quite casual. This experience 
has extended from the more or less incidental perceptions of size, shape, 
and position that take place during preschool days to the more sys- 
tematic treatment of measurement, d^a^\ing to scale, and calculation 
of perimeters, areas, and volumes in the arithmetic of the dxth grade. 
The geometrical information of the preschool and elementary-school 
period has been actiuired largely through manipulation and computa- 
tion. It is the function of the junior high school to systematize this 

‘ WiHiam Betz, The Teaching of Intuitive Geometry, Eighth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers Ckillege, Columbia University, 1933), p. 59. 

* Ibid, p. 100. 
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information and extend it to some of the broader and more general 
aspects of the geometry of everyday life; to aid tiie pupil in becoming 
familiar with the basic geometrical concepts and understanding the 
fundamental techniques, such as the use of the straightedge, protrac- 
tor, compasses, and the techniques of measurement and construction; 
to acquaint the pupil with the characteristics of good geometrical nota- 
tion; to bridge the gap from the largely manipulative type of geometric 
experiences to the more formal logical processes of demonstrative 
geometry. Such geometry has been called “intuitive,” but it jo rather 
a geometry sui generis which is characterized by intuition, experiment, 
and an informal approach to the more formal processes of demonstra- 
tive geometry. To omit any one of these three aspects would give 
an imperfect description of the province and function ot the geometry 
of the junior high school. 

Table 5 presents an analysis of the content of junior-high-cchool 
geometry in the perspective of dcsiiahle geometric objectives and 
pertinent instructional techniques. At the end of such a program of 
instruction the pupil should be familiar with the elementary ideas of 
shape, size, and position of basic geometric forms in both plane an«l 
space. He should have an appreciation of the significance of symmetry 
as fundamental to design and const niction; of the implications of con- 
gruence and similarity in the relationships existing b(*twecn geometric 
configurations; of the naiure and importance of dii-ect and indirect 
measurement; of the pertinence of dependence to the better under- 
standing of the intrinsic characteristics of various fundamental geo- 
metric figures; and of the need for a moie substantial verification of 
facts and cstablishmciit of truths than mere measurement, observa- 
tion, or experimental ion. 

The Function of Geometry in the Senior High School. The informal 
geometry of the junior high school will constitute the complete geo- 
metrical program of many pupil . For those who continue their study 
of geometry in the senior high school, ii>tuition and experiment will 
still be an effective aid, but the major purposes of instmetion will be 
to instill in the pupils an appreciation for the significance of logical 
demonstration; to acquaint them with etfcctive methods of clear, 
impartial thinking, critical evaluation, and intelligent generalization; 
to train them in the techniques of discovery of truth; and to introduce 
them to the meaning of mathematical rigor and precision. 

Geometry achieves its highest possibilities if, in addition to its direct and 
practical usefulness, it can establish a pattern of reasoning; if it can develop 
the power to think clearly in geometiic situations, and to use the same dis- 
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Tabus 5. Content of Juniob-hioh-bchool Geometry 


Vocabulary Instructional purposes Instructional methods 


Geometric Objective — ^Line Segment 


broken line 

curved line 

distance 

equal segments 

graph 

horizontal 

intersecting 

length 

line 

line segment 
mid-point 
oblique 
parallel 
perimeter 
perpendicular 
perpendicular 
bisector 
ratio 
scale 

straight line 
transversal 
‘‘units of length*’ 
vertical 


1. To acquaint the pupil 1. 
with meaning and use 
of lines and line seg- 
ments 


2. To teach the tech- 2. 
niques of drawing and * 
measuring line seg- 
ments 

a. To develop rea- 
sonable compe- 
tence in estimating 
lengths 


To teach drawing to 3. 
scale 


4. To instill an appre- 4. 
ciatioQ of the nec'd 
for careful and sig- 
nificant notation 


acute angle 
adjacent angles 
alternate interior 
angles 
angle 


Geometric Objective- 


To teach the concept 
of what an angle is; 
both the static and 
dynamic aspects of 
angle 


Observing lines in classroom, 
on models, in pictures, in 
geometric design, on athletic 
field. Introduce ideas such as 
“as the crow flies,” the short- 
est distance between two points 
Illustrate and emphasize the 
use of straightedge in drawing 
a straight line; the use of the 
ruler, compasses, and squared 
paper in measuring and com- 
paring lengths; the use of both 
English and metric units of 
length; the approximation of 
lengths and distances; the 
approximate nature of measure- 
ment; the use of drawing in- 
struments in making simple 
geometric diagrams 
Draw to scal«‘ i^iple din grains, 
sucli as the classroom, gym- 
nasium, football field, baseball 
field, bahketball and tennis 
courts. Draw many graphs 
in which the student must 
select an appropriate scale 
Show the advantage of both 
types of notation, viz., letter- 
ing both end i)oinls and using a 
single small letter to repr(*s(int 
the line segment. Emphasize 
the significance of simple nota- 
tion in algebraic discussions 
relating to line segments 


Use of board compasses, shears, 
hands of clock, or some similar 
instrument to develop the con- 
cept of an angle as the amount 
of opening between two lines 
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Tabud 6. Content of Juniob-hxoh-school Geometbt . — {CovUinmSi 
Vocabulary 

base angles of a 
tnangle 

complementary 
angles 

correspondmg 
angles 
degree 
equal angles 
exterior angle 
instri})ed angle 
obtuse angle 
opposite angle s 
piiallel 
perpendicular 
protractor 
right angle 
6id( of angle 
btiaiglit angle 
feuppkmc ntary 
angles 
\ortt \ 

VC rtic al angle 

Geometric Obje(ti\c — 1 imdainciital C onstnictions 

1 lo bisect i line sc ft- 1 Mike several oonstnietionr 

ment iiul use compasses to compare 

line segments Draw designs 
^\hlch mikc use of construc- 
tion Show that points on 
bisc c tor arc at equal distances 
fiom extiomities of line seg- 
inc nt 

2 Construct i perpen- 2 Mike several constructions 

duular to n hue (a) Me abun* the lesulting angles 
at a point on the lino to show thit they are right 
anil (6) from a j>oint angle s Bring out that con- 
outsidc the hue stiuctmn is ually drawing 

perpendicular bisector of a 
portion of the line segment 
Diaw designs using these con- 
strue ions 

3 1 o bisect ail angle 3 Make several constructions, 

and use protractor to compare 


altitude 
ingle 
b^e^ct 
bise e tor 
circle 

c ompasses 
constiue t 
c e^uill 
c quilateral 
line sc gment 
me dian 
nud-point 
parallel 
poipendicular 
poipendieular 
bisejf tor 
protractor 
light angle 
straightedge 
triangle 


Instructional purposes 


Instructional methods 


2 To teach pupils to 2 
lecognize and classify 
diffc rent types of 
angles 


To teach pupils the 
teehnic|ue of angular 
measurement 
a 'I o dc v( lop reason- 
able compc tc nc e 
in estini it mg sizes 
of angle s 

h To teach use of 
pioti ictor 

To instill in appre c 1 1 - 
tion of ( lie fill iiid 
signiricant not itioii 


Observation and discussion of 
angles found m the environ- 
ment Development of the 
concepts of acute angle, right 
angle, obtuse angle, and 
straight angle 

Frc quent use of the protractor 
ill meosurmg and drawing 
angles of various sizes Com- 
prehension of what IS meant by 
“siz( of an angle ” Construe** 
tion of simple designs mvolv- 
ing ingles of various sizes. 
All right angle s arc equal 


Dc velop three 
type s of nota* 
tion for the an- 
gle, VIZ , /?r, 

Z/y, Show ^ 
acl\ uitigcs ot 
eaih 
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Table 5. Content of Junior-hioh-school Geometry. — {Continued) 


resulting angles. Obtain angle 
of 45 degrees from one of 90 
d(‘gree^, ctr. Drop perpen- 
diculars from points on bisector 
to sides of angle, and use com- 
passes to conifiare th(»se lengths. 
Draw designs using this con- 
struction 

4. Make several constructions. 
Check each by <he protractor 
and some by cutting the angh^s 
out 'ind placing one on the 
other to see if they fit 

5. Constiuct angles of CO, 45, 30 
dogn^es, etc (Vmstnut ecpii- 
lateral tiianglc, legular lie\n- 
gon, paialld lirus, circuhor 
graphs. C^msliuct altitudes, 
im'dhins, biscctois of angles, or 
perp< ndi( ulai I)is(‘c1()ts of Mdes 
of tiunglcs. DiMtle ( ircle into 
three, ItiuT, six, or eight equal 
jiaits 

(leoipetiical Olqective C^irde 

arc 1 . ''Fo teadi the concept 

aiea of ciicle and to d<'- 

center \elop an apiinsuation 

central angle of the extent to which 

(•hold ciicles .iie used 

circle graph ‘2 'lo tc idi the dehni 

circle tu>nof(i»d( «tud the 

circuinteience formulas foi (iKuni- 

compass(\s ference and area 

concentnc 
diameter 
equal 

inscribed angle 
pi M 
ladius 
secant 

segment of circle 
tangent 


I. Observation of circles in art, 
ardiit(*ctuial d( signs, nature, 
TnacliiTiery, clothing designs 
itc. 

2 A eiidt ib a cuivcd line, all 
points of which arc the same 
distance fioni the center. The 
radii of a circle are ecpial. 
Develop an iindei standing of 
radius, diameter, eircuinfer- 
ence as the distance around the 
eiicle (eireiimterence and per- 
unetc'r should be related). To 
develop an understanding of 
the relationship 1x4 ween diani- 
c'ter and cm umference have 
pupils measure the diameters 


Instructional methods 


Vocabulary Instruc tional purposes 


4. Construct an angle 
equal to a given angle 


5. "l^o make applie-itions 
of the fiindamental 
eoiisti U( tious 
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Table 5. Content of JuNioR-moH-scnooL Geometry. — {Continued) 


Vocabulary 


Instructional purposes 


Instructional methods 


central angle 
locus 


3 To teach the applica- 
tion of concepts and 
fornmlas i elated to 
circles in piohlcins oi 
iiK'nsiiration 
4, To teach the tech- 
ni<]iie of di awing 
I ciK'les 


Mild circumferences of circular 
objects such as cans, plates, 
sauceis, watches, etc., and cal- 
culate the latio to tliree or four 
significant digits in each case. 
I'ho formula should then be 
s('t up. The formula for area 
should be merely stated with- 
out di'veloprneii t. There 
should bi‘ many applications. 
The circle as the path of a 
moving point 

3 Use inany \aried instnnee" of 
eneles m design and con- 
struct ion 

4. 1>ach use of compasses and 
stung fat Ixmid). Point out 
ilitl, when using a siring to 
<ha\v a ( ireli* on llu* filack- 
ln>aid a right-handed person 
should alw lys stait \vith right 
liMid as 1 u aiound to tin* left 
•IS possible and draw the circle 
clo ‘kw is(‘ ke(*ping the chalk 
perjxMidieuhir to lht» string at 
all linns left hainhsl peisori 
would vant to diaw the circle 
coiuiti iclo(‘kwi*>e stalling with 
lell hand as lar aiound to nght 
as possildcj. Draw many do- 
igiis loing circles 


5 To study positional I 5. 

Tclationshijis ol line 
and circle, and ol two 
ciieles 


A line may contact a circle in 
no points, oiu* jioint, or t'vo 
poin+s Discuss the signifi- 
caiK' of ea(h position. Em- 
filuei/e the hud that theie arc 
at most two points of contact 
Two enele® ina> be in one of 
sL\ prissible positions with 
respt'ct to each other; concen- 
tric, tangent (two-posit ions), 




Geometrical Objective — Polygons 


aottte*angle 

triangle 

altitude 


base 

congruenoe 
eongruent 
diagonal 
equiangular 
equilateral 
formula 
hexagon 
isosceleB trape- 
sold 

isoBoeles tri- 
angle 

obtuse triangle 

octagon 

parallelogram 

perimeter 

polygon 

quadrilateral 

rectuigle 

regular 

rhennbus 

right triangle 

scalene triangle 

similar 

similaiity 

square 

syuunetry 

trapesoid 

triaoido 

vqrtex (vertices) 


1. To acquaint pupils ll. 
with the fundamental \ 
properties of triangles 




2. To acquaint pupils 
with the fundamental! 
properties of quadri- 
laterals 


3. To study character- 
i istkss of certain regu- 
lar polygons 


To apply tlm ftmda- 
mental priaci^plss of 


4. 


Analysis of the various types of 
triangles and the part ang^ 
play in their make-up. Bum 
of the angles equals ISO de- 
grees. Study of congruence 
and similarity through experi- 
ment. Constructing and fit- 
ting triangles of the three 
types (a.8.a., 8.a.8., b.s.8.) to 
test for congruence and (a.a.a.) 
for similarity. Relations be- 
tween corresponding parts of 
congruent and similar figures. 
Ratio and proportion. 
Shadow ratio ifi right triangle. 
Nature and properties of isos- 
celes, equilateral, and right 
triangles. The angles of an 
equilateral triangle are all 
equal; the base angles of an 
isosceles triangle are equal. 
Pythagorean relation 
Sum of angles of quadrilateral 
equals 360 degrees. Nature 
and properties of parallelo- 
gram, rectangle, square, ihom- 
bus, and trapesoid. Similisi^y 
and congruence. Ratio and 
proportion. Parallelism of 
sides. Base and altitudes 
Equilateral triangle, square, 
hexagon, octagon. Construct 
many regular polygoos, and 
use designs which emphasise 
them. Emphasise equality of 
attfj^ea and brides 
Study of perimetets and amu 
with establishment of basic 









*3iw«»iwr*xs im mmimt Mam iit> 


1 ^ 5 . CmmiT 



XMtnwtKmal im^ptwM 
BaeaMiemeat 


S. Todevdopanappie- 
cwtion for, and an 
ability to uae, aignifi- 
oant notation 


6 . 


formulM. DevdophiiidbQ^^ 
tal understaiiding of eodi oosi^ 
eept and its cidoulaK^ valua 
Call particular attenticci to the 
triansfle, in which cOpitid Icttani 
represent veitioeBt and the oor-^ 
responding small httean ^ 
opposite sides. It is deainiUo 
to use small Qreek letteia for 
the angles. The use of capital 
letters for vertices of all pQ^sr* 
gons should be emphasised* 
The use of h for basa, k for 
height^ A for area, and p for 
perimeter is recommendeiL In 


A 



a 


the case of trapesoids it is 
recommended that and 
or h and h\ be used to represent 
the two base# 


Geometrical Objective— Indirect Measurement 


angle 1* 

angle mirror 
ai^de of depres- 
sion 

an^e of elevation 

oongnient 

distance 

length 

ratio 

ruler 

sextant 

tape measure 
**tlie more com-r 
s^ozdy used 


To find distances and 1. Construct a^d test for eon- 
angles by congruent gruence several trianides with 
triangles: equality of 8n.s. and ne«a* 

a. To become fa- Determine lengths of hmeess- 

miliar with the sible distances (thround^ bftild- 

congruency of tri- ings, across swamps, tto.). 

angles because of Use surveying instnun^t^ 

the equality of two and make oonstructicms tsith 

angles and an in- ruler and compasseji. IjPiir- 

eluded side ther practice in amssitring 

b. To bee^me ao- lengths and angles 
quainted with the 

congruency of tri- 
angles be<»u8e of 
the equality of two 
sides and an m- 
dikied angle 


uttUtof meas- 
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Tabu & CoBtBNT 01^ Jumior-hiqh-bchool Obombtbt. — Continued ) 


Yocabulary 


Instructional purposes 


Instructional methods 


transit 


2. To find distances and 
angles by means of 
similar triangles: 
a. To become fami- 
liar with the simi- 
larity of triangles 
because of the 
equality of angles 
b To become fa- 
miliar with the 
similarity of tri- 
angles because of 
ratios of corre- 
sponding sides 
c. To become fa- 
miliar with the 
concept of the 
'^shadow ratio” as 
a basis for the 
better comprehen- 
sion and use of the 
tangent ratio 
3 To find distances and 
angles by scale draw- 
ings 


2. Construct and test for simi- 
larity several triangles whose 
angles are equal, also whose 
sides are proportional. Find 
the heights of flagpoles, trees, 
buildmgs. Develop the con- 
cepts of angle of elevation” 
^nd ^'angle of depression.” 
develop the use of the 
shadow ratio” (the ratio of 
an object to its shadow) as a 
technique for using a known 
height to find an unknown 
height. Point out the con- 
stancy of the angle for equal 
shadow ratios 


3. Develop the use of ratios in 
scale drawmgs and emphasize 
the convenience of the use of 
graph paper in drawing to 
scale. Make scale drawings of 
many familiar designs 


Geometric Objective — Solids 


altitude 

1. To develop the ability 

1. Point out some of the clemen- 

cone 

to draw solids and 

tary aspects of looking at 

cube 

sec solids in proper 

objects in perspective Groking 

cylinder 

perspective 

down a railroad track, looking 

diagonal 


at pictures of rooms and their 

edge 


contents, the movie screen. 

face 


etc.). Practice drawing the 

formula 


simpler solids so that they 

length, width, 


really look like what tliey are 

height 


supposed to be^ Emphasize 

plane 


that lines that are behind 

prism 


planes should be lighter than 

pyramid 


others and dotted, etc. If 
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Tavud 5. CoKTBN*r oi^ Jtrtno»^HXOR-acHooL Obombtht. — 


Vocabulary 

Instructional purposes 

Instructional methods 

rectangular solid 

space 

sphere 


colors are used all lines lying 
in the same plane should be of 
same color 

surface 
surface area 
«<iixiitB of 
volume'* 
vertex 
volume 

2. The recognition of 
solids and their im- 
portance 

3. The study of prop- 
erties of solids 

2. Seek for pictures of such solidS} 
look for them at home, at 
school, at work, at play. 
(For example: the chalk box, 
the classroom, church steeples, 
silos, baseballs, basketballs, 
tennis balls, etc.) 

3. Build up through experiment 
the relation between corre- 
sponding parts, formulas for 
surface areas and volumes. 
Bring out the various plane 
sections 

Geometric Objective — Geometric Dependence 

change 

dependence 

formula 

ratio 

variation 

varies 

1. To acquaint the pupil 
with some of the more 
elementary and yet 
fundamental aspects 
of dependence in the 
study of geometry 

1. Use the various formulas for 
perimeter, area, and volume as 
background for raising perti- 
nent questions concerning the 
behavior of one aspect of a 
geometric situation for given 
changes in other associated 
aspects of the same situation 


Geometric Objective — Informal Reasoninf; 


axiom 

conolusion 

definition 

hypothesis 

postulate 

reason 


1. To bridge the gap be- 
tween the intuitive 
and experimental 
geometry of the early 
junior high school 
and the more formal 
geometry of the 
senior high school 


1. Give many opportunities for 
the pupils to replace direct 
measurement and observation 
by simple inferences. Try to 
develop an appreciation for 
the need of logical reasoning. 
Show the importance of analy- 
sis of situations to bring out 
the implications involved 


1 

Geoi 

1 

netrical Objective — Numi 

meal Trigonometry* 

angle 

dflgm 

1. To develop the abil- 
ity to sketch good 

1 . Explain and discuss the mean- 
ings of the trigonometric funo- 


* TWi will be diBCuased more fully in Chap. XVII. 









lOS TBS TBjvcBma dF iSEOoimABr 

‘Tmh* 9. CoiinnM* or 13a0mKmt4r4^m/tkm^ 


Vwabaivey 


iMtnietionitl {NsiwtM 




cilllit Ug^ 
lunite angle 
li|^t triangle 
lorpotenuae 
kg 

opipoiite side 
adjaeentflide 
siinilar 
ratio 

proportion 

scale drawing 

sine 

eoetne 

tangent 

hcoght 

distance 

horisontal 

vertical 


woridng drawings for 
problems involving 
trigonometric aolu* 
tion from conditions 
stated verbally 

2« To develop an under*- 
standing of the mean- 
ing of the sine, cosine, 
and tangent of an 
angle 

3« To devdop an inter- 
pretation of each of 
these functions in 
each of the following 
two ways: 

a. As a ratio 

b. As a numerical 
multiplier 

4. To develop the abil- 
ity to use tables of 
sines, cosines, and 
tangents 


tions, and show, hy various 
illustrations, how they are 
used to d^^rmine distanoes 
and angles without actual 
direct measurement 

2. Strengthen the students* under- 
standing of these iheanings 

* and applications by gmng 
Varied t3rpe problems to be 
solved by trigonometric func- 
tions 

3. Discuss and illustrate how 
trigonometric methods are used 
in practice by surveyors and 
engineeiB 


4. So far as possible, have the 
students carry jn appropriate 
field problems, using instru- 
ments to collect their own 
primary data and using trigo- 
nometric methods to obtain 
final results 


5. To develop the abil- 
ity to use trigono- 
metric functions to 
determine distanoes 
and angles without 
actual measurement 

6. To devriop an appre- 
ciation of the method 
and usefulness of 
trigonometry 


criatiitalion in ncn-gOometric rituations; if it can develop the pfMret to general- 
ise with caution front specific cases, and to realise the force ge44ll-incltt8ive- 
nesB of deductive statements; if it can develop an appreeiatSta Kjl Ihe place 
and fiinction of delations and postulatot in the pr^ of muf condusion, 
geoinetrio or non^geometric; if it can develop an attitude of mind which tends 
ehraye to analyse rituations, to undendand thrir interrelationshipSp to tjtmMioii 








aa0MB!nftf m teb ssoonoaev sosoql 

lUMBtjf ^bkmIiwioiui^ AiptWK deoiiy^ precMiy, and aiceusatdiy iioiiiidcw^^ 
aii welt M geomeilbric ideas.^ 

Wrottk a study of demoiifitrative geometry every pupil should acqiUitw 
a ooxOTi^heiMive knowledge of geometric facts, concepts, andprooesQMMs; 
an iniiiiiate acQuaintance with the nature of deductive reasoning, not 
only gs an integral part of a coherent logical structure but also as an 
effective method in detached arguments and in the discovery of truths 
and some facility in the application of geometry to the better interpte* 
tation and appreciation of one’s environment To the attainment of 
these ends, analyses of textbooks indicate definite trends in the direc- 
tion of more significant pedagogical arrangement of geometricid sub- 
ject matter.* These trends may be summarized as follows: 

1. Increasing emphasis is given to geometrical instruments and their use, 

2. Values to be gained from a study of geometry are pointed out more 
frequently. 

3. Formulas are derived and used more frequently 

4. General and historical notes are given more frequently. 

5. Symbols and abbreviations receive more general use. 

6. Summanes are included more often. 

7. Illustrations are used more frequently 

8. In the more recent books there are to be found topics from other 
branches of mathematics. 

9. Recent books mdude topics dealing with practical applications of 
geometric pnnciples. 

10. Simpler language and less formal style are used. 

11. Varied typography, the parallel form of presentmg theorems, schematic 
forms for summaries, and mdexes are more common features m recent bookeu 

12. There is a decrease in the number of terms defined; the number of 
assumptions is increased materially, there has been a decrease in the number 
and formality of theorems, problems, and corollaries, the analytic trefiitinent 
of theorems, developmental exercises, and exercises for immediate apjrii- 
cation have become increasingly important mnovatious; exercises requiring 
rigorous geometric proof have decreased m number while compu^ti^^^wl 
exercises (those requiring applications of arithmetic, algebra, and nuiherical 
trigonometry) have shown an increase, 

13. More informal introductions are characteristic of the newer bockks, 

14. In recent books there is less attention given to scientific rigUr and 

»H. C. C3hristofferson, ‘‘Geometay Professionahsed for Teachers’' (Oxford, 
Ohio: published by author, 1933), p 28 m 

» Ddl Terry: ‘‘An Analysis of Some Plane Geometry Texts" (Nashville, Tenn.: 
unpublished M. A thesis, George Peabody College for Teachers, ^ 

fii. M, Freeman, Textbook Trends m Plane Geometry, The School JBssiets, 10 
a«a),382<^204. 
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/rtrfct Jogie and moxe given to the presentation of geometric subject matter 

from the point of view of the immature pupil. 

15, To give emphasis to the need for training in logical t h i n k i n g , more 
use is being made of the incomplete proof. 

16. More attention is given to the problem of individual differences through 
optional material and differentiation of materials. 

The Status of Solid Geometry. The status of solid geometry in 
the secondary school has caused rather general dissatisfaction among 
teachers of mathematics for several years. It is not merely a selfish 
attitude which prompts this feeling, but a genuine interest in the 
welfare of the pupils concerned. Only ki the larger systems is solid 
geometry still offered regularly, and there the course is elected only 
by a very few students. Thus there is the situation in which con- 
mderable time is spent studying two-dimensional space with very little 
attention being given to the three-dimensional space in which we live. 
It seems that solid geometry, a study of space and objects about us, 
has a practical aspect which should not be neglected, regardless of 
whether or not the student intends to study more mathematics. 

Realizing that the ratio of the number of pupils studying solid 
geometry to the number of those &tud3ring plane geometry is still 
decreasing, even though that ratio is already very small, many mathe- 
matics teachers advocate that essential elements of bo^ courses be 
taught in the same year. This idea has been discussed by a number of 
prominent writers in the field of the teaching of mathematics. Nearly 
all admit the possibility of combining the courses. But the desirability 
of doing so, and the methods to be used, have been subjects of contro- 
versy for a number of years. 

From suggestions of similarities between plane and solid geometry 
it is evident that the most common conception of the combined course 
among those who see it as a “fused” course is that analogies should be 
prominent. Similarities which are frequently mentioned include per- 
pendiculars to lines and planes, parallel lines and planes, congruence 
and similarity in plane and solid figures, plane and spherical triangles, 
bisectors, plane and dihedral angles, circles and spheres, parallelograms 
and parallelepipeds, polygons and prisms, loci, areas of plane figures 
and areas and volumes of solids, and the solid figures generated by 
moving plane figured through space. 

The opinion is expressed frequently that, althou^ a certain develop- 
ment of solid geometry should be carried along with the ^lane, no 
formal proofs should be required for the solid geometry theorems in 
such a course. Although numerous teachers of mathematics have 
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endorsed such a plan, it is not to be inferred that they are in agi»e~ 
ment as to the proper extent or method of treatment. 

When a one-year course was first seriously considered, the usual 
objection was timt it would not meet the requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. That objection was removed in 1923 
when the Board published Document 108 m which the following decla- 
ration was made: 

The Board wishes to accord all due latitude in the treatment of the subject 
of solid geometry. It recognizes the value of the further trauung m logical 
demonstration which supplements the study of plane geometiy and is given in 
the standard courses at the present tune. It recognizes also that the intuitive 
geometry of the early school course may well be earned further as regaids 
both a firmer grasp on space relations and the visualization of space figures, 
and the mensuration of surfaces and sohds m space.' 

In this document there was also announced a new college-entrance 
examination to be offered. It was known as Mathematics cd and was 
intended to cover a one-year unit of plane and sohd geometry. This 
course has not become popular. Less than 100 took the examination 
during the first six years it was offered, and there is some evidence 
that some of these took it because they did not know enough geometry 
to know which examination to take. Probably one reason that this 
course has not developed is that there has been no smtable textbook. 

Also the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements stated 
in its 1923 report: “The aim of the woik in sohd geometry should be to 
exercise further the spatial imagination of the student and to give him 
both a knowledge of the fundamental spatial relationships and the 
power to work with them.”® 

It will be noted that no mention is made of a form of proof in the 
statement of the aim. There are other statements in the report which 
indicate a favorable attitude toward teaching material from both two- 
and three-dimensional geometry in the same year, viz , 

If the student has had a satisfactory course in intuitive geometry and some 
work in demonstration before the tenth grade, he may find it possible to cover 

1 College Entrance Examination Board, Document 108 — Definition ef the 
Requirements in Geometry (New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
1923), p, 6. (Note to the reader: This quotation does not necessarily represent 
the present attitude of the College Entrance Examination Board The present 
pohey of the Board is given in its document “Description of Exapimation Sub- 
jects,” edition of December, 1940 ) See p 33. 

* National Committee on Mathematical Reqmrements, “The Reorganization 
of in ftwin/lttiy Education” (Boston Houghton MilBin Company, 

1923), p. 52' 
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m 4eiii»t»fetftjive feometrjr* gMiig 

«i4 iNMwtniQtimui, toge<Ai«r 'nxtix ea^erdaM, in <3ie 90 pttiiodi «ooatituiing ik 
fattf jmmt’b wt«l^ ... * 

SooM aeho(^ 'will find it posdble and dedrable to introduoo the more 
etementary nottCNoe of solid gecnnetiy in connection witii related kleaa of 
piagne geometry.* 

In 1929 a committee was appointed jointly by the Mathematical 
Association of America, Inc., and the Nati<mal Cotmcil of Teachers of 
Mathenuttics to study the feasibility of a proposal to alter the college- 
entrance requirements in geometry so ae^o bring about more extensive 
introduction of courses includii^ the essentials of plane and solid 
geometry in a single year’s work in place of the traditional year of 
plane geometry.* This committee made three reports. The first two 
were concerned chiefly with the membership of the committee, a state- 
mmit of the problem, and the plan of attack. The third report, which 
was quite detailed, will be discussed later. 

The 1930 meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics was devoted almost entirely to the teaching of geometry. 
One of the principal topics of discussion was the idea of a one-year 
course in plane and solid geometry. In the same year the Council 
published the Fifth Yearbook, entitled “The Teaching of Geometry.” 
Of 14 articles in the book two were given entirely to the problem of a 
combined course, while significant sections of four others dealt with 
the same topic. 

A second committee was appointed by the Council to study the 
detiuls in the proposed change with the idea that teachers riiould have 
some definite recommendations. Definiteness was somewhat lacking 
in Ihe report of this committee as there was no commitment for or 
against the program. Opinions of people who had had some experi- 
ence in combining the courses were collected and summarized and two 
tentative courses for experimentation were suggested. 

The Committee gave a rather inclusive summary of the reasons for 
and against a combined course, the ideas of which are pven below. 

BnAsoNs voB A CoMBiinn) Counsn 

1. It is unfortunate that only 10 per cent of the pupils taking plane geometry 
ibnly the geometry of the three-dimensional worid in which we Uve. 

*/Md.,p.50. 

«lM.,p.62. 

* D. AMksoo, H «{., !Bep«n:t of the Omunittee on Qeomet i y, Th» MaOmmtke 
tmfim, M(1991}, 298-802. 
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2w Tto fU0ed CDUtse interesting because of more genuine i&utAierfiDax^ 

a M geometry tea aingte subject. 

4. fBmpler parts of both kinds of geometry could be put in a teuihryeav 
course and the more complex parts put into a later elective course. 

6. D^itions and concepts would be broadened. 

6. Foimulas of solid geometry should form a part of oui general knowledge. 

7. The third semester course might include some elementary notions of 
the calculus. 

Reasons against a Combined Coobse 

1. Tenth-year pupils are not mature enough to study solid geometry* 

2. The experimental basis is not strong enough yet. 

3. Sufficient intuitive geometry is not given m our elementaiy schools 
for the foundation of such a course. 

4. Our present plane geometiy course would be wiecked. 

6. Many of oui high school pupilb have diffii*ulty even with the present 
course in plane geometiy. 

6 A superficial couise in the tenth year would take the zest out of the 
course. 

7 A coarse including both types of geometry would interfere wifh the 
cultivation of postulational thinking 

8. In order to complete the couises in one year too many assumptions 
are necessary. It is wrong to assiiine difficult theorems m order to prove 
a few easy exercises 

9. New and undefined couises work a luidship upon pupils who transfer 
from one school to another.^ 

The Committee on Geometry, of which Prof. Ralph Beatley was 
chairman, published its third report in 1935 ® This is the most com- 
prehensive piece of work which has been done on the status of the 
proposed combined course There was no very definite position taken 
by the committee as a whole on the question of the one-year course. 
The report was quite general on the leaclnng of geometry instead of 
adhering strictly to its purpo«*e as staled in the first report. 

Ideas were gleaned from committee reports, magazine articles, books 
on method, and textbooks The members of the committee expressed 
their opinions on these ideas, and the opinions of 101 teacheft in 
service were collected. 

Except for a very small minority there was general agreement that 
more concepts built up in intuitive geometry may be postulated in the 

^ Charles M Austin, rf (il , Report of the Second Committee on Gteometry, Tkfi 
Maih^nuUtcB Teacher^ 24 (1931), 379-394 

* Ralph Beatley, Third Report of the Committee on Geometry, TU 
Teacher, 28 (1936), 329-379, 401 -460. 
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demoostrative course if the pupils understand the nature of postulates. 
They must understand that, if something different were assumed, the 
resulting chain of logic would be different and that, if the assumptions 
are false, then conclusions based upon them are also false. It was the 
consensus that the important facts of geometry can be mastered in the 
junior high school through inductions in intuitive geometry. Opinion 
was almost equally divided on the suggestion that informal solid geome- 
try should include ideas concerning parallel planes cut by transversals, 
plane sections of solids, and perpendicular lines and planes. It was 
felt that nothing should be done to sacrifice the emphasis on logical 
thinking and the use of geometry as a vWcle for training in the tech- 
nique of logical thinking. 

Regardless of the method of selecting and organizing the content of 
the revised course, it would probably not be logically complete. The 
assumption that there is a certain amount of material which must be 
covered is false. We do not now finish geometry — one could not do 
that in a lifetime. The fact that the course is logically incomplete 
need not cause any distress if everyone is aAvare of the fact. The 
important thing is that the pupils understand the meaning of a logi- 
cally complete system and that they know the difference between a 
good and a poor proof. It is not a matter of the present course absorb- 
ing solid geometry --it is a question of whether or not omissions can be 
made to care for the new demands without sacrificing the essential 
values of the present cour.se. Besides eliminating some of the present 
material, the change woulct require simultaneous introduction of the 
fundamentals of both plane and solid geometry. 

Four methods which have been recommended for effecting this 
simultaneous treatment of plane and solid geometry are as follows: 
(1) introduction to abstract geometry through concrete experiences 
in the real world of three dimensions [the hypothesis underlying this 
suggestion is that a more generalized (three-dimensional) treatment 
will be more effective than a restricted (two-dimensional) treatment 
for developing general ideas of such fundamental concepts as congru- 
ence, symmetry, similarity, locus, geometric forms, angles, parallelism, 
perpendicularity, motion by rotation and translation, position referred 
to the x-y-z-axes, size, and measurement of length, area, volume, and 
an^es]; (2) the extensive use of analogy; (3) the consideration of related 
planes in different positions, as in the surfaces of various solids; (4) the 
allocation of a considerable amount of time near the end of the course 
to the study of mensuration, the criterion for the selection of the prob- 
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lem material being the significmice of the material, without regard to 
dimensionality, to normal fifteen-year-old children. ‘ 

Efforts to outlme such course's in syllabuses fall into three general 
classes: (1) “tandem” courses, (2) analogy and intuition, and (3) a 
course in which similar theorems from both plane and solid geometry 
are formally developed, but the theorems for the plane are given first 
for each chapter or “book,” and corresponding theorems for the solid 
follow. 

The National Committee on Mathemaiical Requirements lists fun- 
damental and subsidiary theorems for both plane and solid geome- 
try (considered independently). The College Entrance Examination 
Board includes 90 theorems and 13 constructions, of which 33 are 
starred, in the Mathematics cd couise; but the ordei for teaching is 
not indicated. In th(' leceiit spocihcations for examinations in mathe- 
matics, the College Entrance Examination Boaid dcK's not include any 
solid geometry in the alpha examination. It states that the beta 
examination “may include (juestions from solid gcometiy” and that 
the mam body of the gamma examination “will be concerned with 
trigonometry, solid georaetiy, and advanced algi'bia.” Nothing is 
said concerning the fusion of plane and solid geometry.^ Evans pro- 
poses 53 plane geometry theoicms and 51 solid geometry theorems, 
but he do('s not combine them.^ Chiistoffeison lists what he con- 
siders the minimum essc'ntials of both plane and solid geometry, but 
the lists for the plane and solid arc separnte.^ The Second Com- 
mittee on Geometry included two syllabuses for a combined course 
in their report. One is a “tandem” com sc and the other has the 
solid geometry interspersed thioughout the couise as imagination 
exercises and discussion.® Gertrude Allen gives a complete syllabus 
for the course refeircd to above * The solid geometry is not presented 
as theorems. The most signihcant change is that locus is taught by 

' Gertrude E Allen, An Expeiiment in Redistribution of Material for High 
School (jcometry, Fifth Ycaihook of the National Ciruncil of Tea^hets of Mathe- 
matics (New \ork’ Buieau of Publicntioiis, Teaehers Gollege, (.'olumbia Uaiver- 
aity, 1930), p 73-75 

* College Entianec Examination Board, “Di-sciiption of Examination Subjeets” 
(New York, ('ollege Entrance Examination Board, December, 1040), pp 36-46. 

» G W. Evans, Proposed Syllabus m Plane and Sohd Geometrj, The Mathematics 
Teacher, 23 (1930), 87-94 

* H. C. Chnstofferson, op , PP 10-13. 

® Austin, d ol , op. at., pp 370-394. 

* Allen, op. at. 
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beghtniftg with i^ace aad then limiting it to a plana Boatley* and 
Heeve* both (pve syllabuses in which theoiems for both plane and 
solid are offar^ for particular topics, but for each topic the theorems 
for the plane and then for the solid are given without interweaving 
the two. 

The Function of Geometry in the Junior College. The concept of 
motion and the rectangular framework of coonlinates which contribute 
so fundamentally to the analysis of algebraic formulas and geometric 
configurations are the key concepts of the analytic geometry of the 
junior college. The primary function of geometrical instruction dur- 
ing this period of secondary mathema^cs is twofold in nature: (1) to 
coordinate the fundamental concepts, principles, and techniques of 
algebra, geomeliy, and trigonometry and (2) to build up a proficiency 
in the algebraic analysis of geometric configurations and in the geo- 
metric interpretation of algebraic expressions. 

Klein’s definition of geometry (cf. page 449 ) must begin to occupy 
the center of the stage. The pupil must be taught to analyze a geo- 
metric configuration fur its characteristic invariants, lie must learn 
to associate algebraic expressions with their proper geometric con- 
figurations and to know those invariant relations which help to char- 
acterize the configuration and distinguish it from all other configu- 
rations. The mere plotting of points and the conseqflent drawing of 
a smooth curve must cease to be the goal of attainment. Why does 
y as o«* -f- 6x -f- c give aj)arabola, an ellipse, and 

6*®* — o*j/* = 0*6* a hyjlerbola? Why docs .the change of sign in the 
equations of the ellipse and hyperbola have so m\ich effect upon the 
curves the equations represent? Wliy is a circle a special case of the 
ellipse? What does symmetry wth respect to an axis, or with respect 
to a point, mean, and what are the characteristics of symmetry in the 
equation of a curve? How docs one learn to recognize these charac- 
teristics, and of what value are they in interpreting the equation? 
These are some of the elementary, yet fundamental, questions which 
should be constantly stressed in any course in analytic geometry. 

The general nature of the concept of dimensionality should be 
related to the concept of coordinates. Why are two coordinates 
needed to locate a point in a plane? What does it mean for a point 
to move with one degree of freedom? What is meant by a parameter, 

* Ralph BeaUey, Notes on the First Year of Demonstrative Geometry, The 
Jlfcrtftemoticf Teacher, 84 (1931), 213-222. 

*W. D. Reeve, Tenth Year Mathematics Outline, The Mathematice Teacher, 
88 (1930), 343-357. 
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and what is the relation^p between the eonoept <rf pa-TiLit^ft^ 
concept of dim^onality? The general importance of transforma- 
tions and their significance are also to be emphasised. How and whm 
may the equation of geometric configurations be transformed for the 
purpose of studying them in detail? Such questions as these help to 
point out some of, the characteristics of generalization. Students 
should have every opportunity to study such techniques vmder critical 
yet helpful supervision. Wliy can the general equation of the second 
degree be transformed to one of the typical forms before it is jmalyzed 
to determine what curve it is? When can special coordinates be used 
in setting up a general figure? How can special coordinates be used 
for the purpose of simplifying the analysis of a general figure? For 
example, in the problem: Hhow that the medians of a triangle intersect in 
a point, why is no generality lost in using (0, 0), (xi, 0), and (a;*, y*) 
as the coordinates of the vertices of the triangle instead of (xi, yi), 
(j 2 , yi), {xs, yz)1 How does the use of these coordinates simplify the 
problem? Under what circumstances can such simplifications be 
introduced into a problem? In the above problem would the use of 
the more general coordinates make any specific contribution that can- 
not 1)0 obtained from the fep<‘cial coordinates? 

Emphasis should he placed upon the nature and use of polar coordi- 
nates. When should they be u.sed? What characteristics of a configu- 
ration suggest the use of such coordinates? What are their relations to 
rectangular coordinates, and what is the full significance of these rela- 
tions? What arc the characteristics of algebraic expressions that sug- 
gest the introduction of polar coordinates to simplify the discussion? 

The junior-college student of geometry is a fairly mature student 
and is ready for more profound interpretations and more ingenious 
generalizations. Instruction in analytic geometry, through its effec- 
tive correlation of algebra, g«‘ometry, and trigonometry, should offer 
the pupil the opportunity for a more significant understanding of 
geometry in its true mathematical perspective. It should also give 
him a rather thorough introduction to the elementary algebra of 
invariants which is one of the most efficient techniques for making 
careful generalizations. Finally, it should lay the foundation for an 
intelligent approach to the abstraction of mathematical processes intro- 
duced by the calculus. 

Ezerdses 

1. What tm some of the most outstanding changes implied by current trends 
in the aelectioa and organization of geometrical subject matter? 

2. Select a text in high-school geometry with copyriid^t date 1M5 or later, 
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and list the most agnificant steps taken by the author to meet the criticisms 
summarised on pages 397 to 398. 

3. Give a specific statement of your interpretation of the function of geometry 
in the junior high school. 

4. Give a specific statement of your interpretation of the function of geometry 
in the senior high school. 

6. In what sense should the geometry of the junior high school be experimental? 

6. In what sense should the geometry of the junior high school be intuitive? 

7. What is the function of direct and indirect measurement in the geometry 
of the junior high school? 

8. Select a text in high-school geometry with copyright date 1945 or later, 
and list illustrations of Ihe 16 points given on pages 409 to 410. 

9. To what extent do you think the geo%\etry of th<' junior high school should 
be used as background for the geometry of the senior high school? 

10. What do you consider as the most important arguments for the fusion ot 
plane and solid geometry? 

11. What do you consider as the most important arguments against the fusion 
of plane and solid geometry? 

12. What are the arguments for and against some work in solid geometry in the 
senior high school? 

13. Give a specific statement of your interpretation oC the function of gc'omeiry 
in the junior college. 

14. Answer all questions raised in the section on The Function of Geometry in 
the Junior Ck)llege (pages 416 to 417). 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SOME SPECIAL ASPECTS OF DEMONSTRATIVE 
GEOMETRY 

The demonstrative geometry of the senior high school should be 
taught chiefly as a course in reasoning. It should aim to develop the 
habits of independent and careful thinking rather than strive to pre~ 
sent the subject matter of geometry as a finished model of deductive 
thinking. It is extremely important that each pupil do his own think- 
ing, observing, and comparing, and that new ideas, statements, truthe, 
tmd theorems be discovered by the pupil himself. Teachers should 
therefore give thoughtful and conscientious consideration to the most 
effective means of attaining these goals of instruction. Each teacher 
should have a clear comprehension of the nature of proof and the sig- 
nificance of demonstration. He should know something of the relative 
effectiveness and the distinguishing characteristics of the various tech- 
niques of careful thinking. He should be skilled in the methods of 
application and generalization of geometrical subject mutter. 

The Nature of Proof. From the Third Report of the Committee 
on Geometry we have the statement that 

... it is generally agreed that the important facts of geometry can be 
mastered below the tenth grade through inductions based on observation, 
measurement, constructions aith drawmg instruments, cutting and pasting, 
and also through simple deductions from the foregoing inductions as well 
as from geometric notions intuitively held.^ 

Thus it would seem that the responmbility of senior-hi^-school 
geometry is entirely defined within the province of postulational 
thinking. This does not imply the mastery of a significant body of 
theorems any more than it implies intelligent comprehension of the 
methods involved in arriving at and establisliing the truths embodied 
within such theorems. There is a definite propaedeutic value in the 
mastery of a number of geometric theorems which is neither to be 
overlooked nor minimized. In the main, however, such academic 

‘ Bittph Beatiey, The Third Report of the Committee <m Geometry, The Math*- 
maUee Teacher, M (1036), 834. 
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value is overshadowed by the importance to the individual of the 
technique of discovery, evaluation, and establishment of truth. The 
clear statement of definitions, the critical analysis of assumptions, the 
careful weighing of evidence, and the impartial deduction of implied 
conclusions are invaluable contributions which the intelligent study 
of demonstrative geometry may make to the general education of 
senior-high-school pupils.^ 

One of the major problems that confront the teacher of dcmom 
strative geometry is to teach the pupil to reason ■without reference to 
unestablished circumstantial evidence. For example, in pro-ving a 
theorem related to triangles, a pupil is in<^ined to think in terms of a 
right triangle if one of the angles looks like a right angle, or in terms 
of an equilateral triangle if the diagram looks as if the three sides are 
equal. The pupil’s attention should be called to the dangerous pitfalls 
of inaccurate reasoning that lie behind such diagrammatic; camouflages. 
An inexperienced pupil is likely to use such si)ecial diagrams and is 
just as likely to draw general conclusions from specific situations. 
Emphasis should be given to the necessity of drawing accurate dia- 
grams with ruler and compasses in situations that demand them, such 
as construction problems, prescribed ■written work, or any situation 
which places a great deal of emphasis on accuracy of figure. Freehand 
drawings that arc approximately accurate may be us(‘d oecasionallj', 
particularly for the draw'ing of figures that are puredy demonstration 
figures, such as in proofs of theorems or solutions of original excu'cises 
where the emphasis is on th^ method of attack. In every case the 
argument for the establishment of a tnith should place the figure in 
the background, i.e., only known and established facts related to the 
figure should be used. 

The above remarks do not intend to imply that there will be no 
place for intuition in senior-high-school geometiy. A great many of 
the “intuitive truths” from junior-high-school geometry shoidd be 
accepted as a background for senior-high-school geometry. Further- 
more, there should be opportunities for experimentation and intuitive 
thinking in senior-high-school geometry. The teacher must make sure 
that a clearly defined distinction is drawn between the' techniques and 
functions of experimentation, intuition, and demonstration. The sub- 
ject matter of geometry offers a body of materials concerning which 
individuals can think impartially and critically and about which they 

‘ A very interesting study to read in thw connection is H. P. Fawcett, The Nature 
of Proof, Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(New York; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938). 
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can form conclusions entirely uninfluenced by their emotions. It is 
for this reason that the study of geometry can be used as a Tnonna for 
analyzing the techniques of careful argumentation and clear think- 
ing, viz., induction and deduction, synthesis and analysis, direct and 
indirect proof. 

Induction and Deduction. The technique of making the “transition 
from particular facts to a general knowledge about these facts is known 
as ‘the process of induction.”’^ When the pupil measures the angles 
of several triangles and finds that in each case tlie sum of the angles 
closely approximates 180 degrees, or when he cuts out these angles and 
fits them together and finds that they make a straight angle, he has 
the background for the induction that “the sum of the interior angles 
of any triangle is 180 degrees.” If an individual had two containers, 
one conical in shape and the other cylindrical but of the same height 
and diameter, it would be a very simple experiment to show that the 
conical container held only one-third as much as the on <5 which was 
cylindrical in shape, 'rhe induction might possibly follow for this 
individual that such a relationship between the contents of a cone and 
a cylinder of th(‘ same dimensions would always hold. Such induc- 
tions are important in the discovery of truths whether geometrical in 
nature or not. 

There are dangers involved, hoAvever, which should bo recognized 
by the teach(*r. It is danger(>as to make generalizations from specific 
cases alone. It is a well-known fact that the formula p — n® — n -f- 41 
will produce a value for p Avhich is a i)rime number for all integral 
values of n from n — 0 to and including n = 40. But w'hen n = 41. 
p = (41)^ — 41 -H 11 = (.41 j", which is not a prime number. Thus 
here is a rule which w'orks for 41 values of n, but the mere fact that it 
fails when n = 41 prevents the generalization. A rule may work in 
all cases but one, but, if one case can be found in which it fails to 
work, it cannot be stated as a general rule. Jliscoveries by induction 
are in the rt*alm of probable tniths. Thus by induction the pupil, 
who experiments with the angles of a triangle or the relationship 
between a cone and cylinder of like dimensions, can only say, in the 
respective cases: (1) “It is probably true that the sum of the interior 
angles of any triiingle is 180 degrees” or (2) “The volume of a cone is 
probably equal to one-third the volume of a cylinder of the same 
dimensions.” 

Such experiments as these lay the foundations for inductive generali- 

* Columbia Associates of Philosophy, “An Introduction to Reflective Thinking 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin CJompany, 1023), p. 74. 



Deduction is tbe "proom or imowmg me eetwofi of 
wMch bind truths together/'^ Deductive reasoning is thus tbe process 
of drawing logical infereuces from established facts or fundamental 
assumptions. Demonstrative geome^ is primarily a deductive 
science in which truths, stated in the form of theorems, can be proved 
by showing that they are implied by other theorems which have already 
been proved, definitions that have been stated, and postulates that 
have been accepted. The definitions of fundamental terms should be 
phrased to conform with experience, ex^riment, and common and 
universal usage. The principal fimctions of definitions are clarity, 
mmplicity, and brevity of expression. In the last analysis tiiere neces- 
sarily will be certain undefined terms which are accepted as established 
elements of common knowledge. For example there is no clarification 
of concepts in setting up formal definitions of point, line, plane, and 
space in approaching the study of geometry. Similarly, in any deduc- 
tive science there necessarily will be a basic list of fundamental assump- 
tions. In geometry there are certain basic axioms and postulates 
which we accept as true and agree to use as an aid in drawing any 
conclusions they may imply. It should be emphasized clearly and 
constantly that these assumptions are merely statement8»accepted as 
true because of their conformity with common experience and sound 
judgment and that they are in no sense “self-evident ” truths. From a 
pedagogical point of view the principal characteristics of such a body 
of assumptions are as follows*: 

1. Conifeteiicy — ^there should be no contradictory statements in the list. 

2. Simplicity of statement — ^they should be free from ambiguous statements 
and should be in a form that would permit ready deductions. 

3. They should present no conflict with estabhshed knowledge or observable 
facts. 

It is evident to the thoughtful student of geometric techniques that 
the intelligent study of geometry is both inductive and deductive in 
nature. The teacher should strive to keep before the student the 
challenge of inductive discovety and the assurance of deductive proof. 

Syntheds and Analysis. Benjamin Peirce defined mathematieB as 
“the science which draws necessary conclusions.”* In the state- 
ment of tiiis definition we have the essence of synthetic argumenta- 

>A»d.,p. 98. 

*Beiijamhi P^roe, “linear Aaaodativc Algebra,” See. 1, lithographed, 1870. 
Bqirintcd in the American Journal o/ Matkematia, 4 (1881), 97. 
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"ticaL B««y gMnae^ i^eorem has two diaraet^tic ptoperi^ * 
hypothesfa and a oonolusion. The hypothesis is a statement of the 
accepted lelatioodiips of a given configuration which ate to be tued 
in the search for new relationships which are summed up in the cim- 
clustton of the theorem. The proof of the theorem coninsts in the 
establidnnent of the truth of the conclusion through implications and 
inferences that find their original source of jiistifieation in the hypoth- 
esis. The synthetic proof consists of the drawing of a series of 
necessary concludons until the desired conclusion is reached. Ihe 
hypothesis implies, as a necessary conse<iuence, the hypothesis of some 
axiom, postulate, or previously established theorem j these hypotheses 
imply the conclumons associated with them, which in turn iv»nir« fur- 
ther implications, and this chain of necessary 
deductions is pursued until the desired conclusion 
is reached. Although the simplicity, elegance, 
and rigor of this form of argument make it 
highly dearable, nevertheless, it is far from de- 
sirable as a sole procedure to be followed in de- 
nying geometric proofs. As a technique it 
makes no provision for ihe pupil to understand the reason for making 
significant constructions or for applying different theorems. As a 
simple illustration let us consider a synthetic proof for the theorem; 



If two stdes of a triangle are equal, the angle* opposite these sides are equal. 
Given AABC, in which AC =" AB. 

To prove: AB AC. 

Proof: 


1 Draw AD bisecting ABAC and 
meeting BC m D 

2 In A BAD and CAD, AB - AC. 

3 ABAD - ACAD, 
i AD AD. 

6 .-. ABAD ^ CAD. 


6 .-. AB - AC. 


1 To bisect a pven angle ^ 

2. By hypothesis 

3 By constnirtion. 

4. Common side 

5. Two triangles are congruent if two 
sides and the included angle of the 
one are equal, respectively, to two 
sides and the included angle of the 
othei 

6 Correspondmg angles of congruent 
A. 


The hypothecs of the pven theorem, through the auxiliary eoneiruo- 
tion, implies the conditions of the hypothesis of the congruence theorem 
(fflde, an^, side), which in turn implies through its conclusion the 
desired conclusion of the theorem, viz , the angles opposite the equal 
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sides are equal. It should be pointed out that to the inexperienced 
pupil the auxiliary construction of step 1, which is absolutely neces- 
sary in this particular synthetic proof, is likely to be a bolt from a 
cloudy geometric atmosphere followed by a crash of misunderstand- 
ings and misgivings. Why draw AD? How did the author know 
such a line should be drawn? Many questions such as these are likely 
to arise, and they are certain indicators of a lack of understanding and 
self-confidence in the pursuit of geometric information. 

The analytic approach to a geometric proof consists in the search 
for sufficient conditions. The investigator looks at the conclusion of 
the theorem and raises the question: Wliat relation is sufficient to 
justify the use of this conclusion as a true statement? Once this 
relation is found, he analyzes it for the same purpose, with the hope 
in mind that ultimately he will arrive at the hypothesis of the theorem 
as the source of the chain of sufficient reasons. This process does not 
constitute a proof, how'ever, until it has been established that the steps 
are reversible. 

The analytic approach to the theorem given above would i)e as 
follows: 


1. By what methods can two angles Ik‘ 
proved equal? 

2. Is it possible to introduce two con- 
gruent A into the figure? 


1. Among other methods, two angles 
can he proved eciual if tlu'y can be 
shown to be corre.sp<!hding angitis 
of congincnl A. 

2. Since Ali = AC by hypothesis, f 
bee that by dinwing the bihcctoi of 
ABAC I shall have tlie two con- 
gruent A BA 1) and CAD. 


Diagrammatically the patteras of implication in sjmlhetic tuid 
analytic argument are as follows is to be read “implies” and < - 
“is implied by”): 

1. Synihrtic. Hypothesis of unproved proposition —*■ hypothesis 
of previously proved proposition, axiom, or po.s1ulate — » conclubion 
of previously proved proposition, axiom, or postulate — > conclusion of 
unproved proposition. 

2. Analytic. Conclusion of unproved proposition ■ conclusion of 
previously proved proposition, axiom, or postulate ■ hypothesis of 
previously proved proposition, axiom, or postulate ■ hypothesis of 
unproved proposition. 


Ci*-C2*-H2<- II I 
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Of course, the chain of imphcations can become much more com- 
plex than that indicated here, but the basic pattern remains the 
regardless of the degree of complexity. 

The analytic process does not constitute a proof until the steps are 
shown to be rotraceable in the reverse order, 
which, of course, is the synthetic arrangement 
of the argument. The proof that is most 
meaningful and provides opportunity for max- 
imum understanding on the part of Ihe pupil is 
the analytic-synthetic type of argument. The 
analysis helps to bring out the why of each step 
taken and the synthe.siH to e.stahlish the rigor of the proof. 

As an illustration of the ne(*d for investigating the reversibility of 
the steps taken in the analysis of any proposition, let us examine the 
following fallacious theorem: 



In any isosceles triangle the sinn of ihe two equal sides is always equal to the third side. 
Given' AABC with 6 -= c. 

To prove: b + c ^ a. 

Proof: 

Analysisi 


1. AHsumc 6 + (• « a, 

then {h -|- r)(6 — c) = a (h — r). 

2. (6 + i){b -- c) = a(b — c) 

ii = ab — ac, 

3. ab — ac, 

if ab = c^ ^ ac. 

4. — ab = r® — ar 

if h(b — a) = r(r — a). 

5. But b{b — a) = c{c — a) 
since c{c — a) == c(c — a). 


1. lioth sides of an equality may be 
mull iplied by the same quantity. 

2. Kaeh side of ettuality is expanded. 

3. (r* — ab) lias been added to both 
.sides of equality in 2. 

4. Factor each bide of equality. 

5. 6 = c by hypothesis. 


SYNTHESlb 


1.6 = 0 . 

2. 6 — a ' c — a. 

3. 6(6 — a) = c(c — a). 

4. 6* -- a6 = r® — ac. 

5. b^ — ^ ab — ac, 

6. (6 + c)(6 — r) = a(6 — o). 

7. 6 + c 5 *^ o, since division by 6 — c 
is impossible. 


1. Hypothesis. 

2. Equals subtracled from equals give 
eciujils. 

3. J‘iCiiials multiplied by equals give 
equals. 

4. Each side of equality expanded. 

a. ah — c* added to both sides of 
equality in 4. 

e Each side of equality factored. 

7. 6 «* c by hy^iothesis and hence 
6 - c « 0. 


The synthc'tic argument thus brings out the step in the analysis 
that is nonreversible and hence points out the fallacy of the theorenif 
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Ib tibb eotmection it sbould be pointed out that anoihier fom the 
analy^ mig^t have indicated the fallacy also. For example, in st^ 1, 
if the reasoning had been *‘6 + c » a if 

(b + c)(6 - c) « a(6 ~ c),” 

then one might have ai^ed “only if b — c 0, which is a contradic- 
tion of the hypothesis that b b c/' 

Direct and Indirect Proof.* Direct argumentation takes place when 
we try to prove a truth as stated, and it may be dther synthetic or 
analytic in nature. If synthetic, the effort is made to follow the deduc- 
tion through from the hypothecs to the conclusion as stated in the 
theorem; if analytic, the effort is made to have the deduction lead 
from the assumption of the conclusion as a true statement to an impli- 
cation of the hypothesis. In the synthetic form of a direct proof each 
step comes as an answer to the question: If this statement is true, then 
what must necessarily follow as a true statement? In the analsrtic 
form, each step comes as an answer to the question: If this statement is 
to be true, then what statement is sufficient to imply its truth? As 
has been pointed out above, such a chain of sufficient reasons must be 
carefully checked for reversibihty. For example, if it should be desired 
to prove AABC an isosceles tnangle, it would be sufficient to show 
that AABC is equilateral; but the fact that AABC could be shown to 
be nonequilateral would not necessarily mean that it was not isosceles. 

Indirect reasoning (or indirect proof) is a method of reaching a 
desired conclusion through the process of investigation and elimina- 
tion of aU other mvAuaUy extrusive possffnlities. Although teachers of 
demonstrative geometry have been inclined to neglect this form of 
argument, it is one of the most powerful and one of the most natural 
techniques of deduction. One prominent logician has estimated that 
about half of all our reasoned conclutions are arrived at through the 
method of indirect rcasomng.* Another has said that “the process of 
reductio ad absurdum is of the greatest importance. It is the most 
prominent of all the methods by which men learn those truths of 
Nature that are unitedly known by the name of Science.”* 

A simple illustration of the technique of indirect reasoning is the 
following: 

* The major portion of this section appeared in Charles H. Butler, Indirect 
Method m Geometry, School Seunce and Mathematuat, S9 (1939), 826-386. 

■ W S Jevons, “The Principles of Science” (London: MaomiUan Co. Ltd., 1920), 
p 82. 

* Alfred Milnes, “BSenmntary Notions of Log^” (Lemdon: W. Swan Sonnen- 
sehtin and Co , 1884), p. 93. 
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One evwang Mr. Jones was reading when his light went out. He 
ately set about to discover the source of the trouble. His first thought was 
that the current was out aU over town but a glance at his neighbor's house, 
where the lights w^ burning, eliminated that possible explanation. Next, be 
thought that the lights were out all over his house, but by tiying a n ea r-by 
lamp he found that it gave light, so another posability was eliminated. By 
trying another lamp through the same floor plug, the globe of his lainp in 
another lamp, and his lamp with a globe known to be good, ho finally elimi- 
nated all possibilities except the fact that there was something wrong with the 
wiring in the pai ticular lamp he was using. Further investigation centered on 
the wiring of the lamp revealed the defect which could then be coirected. 

The characteristics of indirect reasoning that are put into play in 
the illustration are the use of contradictory possibilities and the gradual 
elimination of those which can be established as inconsistent with con- 
ditions which are kno\vn or can be shown to exist. First, Mr. Jones 
assumed (a) the current is out all over town, or (6) the current is not 
out all over town. The error of the fuist of these assumptions was 
established by a glance at his neighbor’s house where the lights were 
burning. Second, he assumed (a) the liglits are out all over the house, 
or (6) the lights are not out all over the house. The fact that another 
light would bum eliminated the first of these two possibilities. Simi- 
larly, in each succeeding case he was able to contrast two contradictory 
assumptions and test them for their validity until he was finally able 
to locate definitely the source of the trouble. Such pairs of contra- 
dictory propositions have the following characteristics: 

1. They cannot both be true at the same time. 

2. They cannot both be false at the same time. 

3. If one of them is false, the other must be true. 

4. If one of them is tiue, the othei must be false. 

Tf we wish, then, to prove one of two contradictory propositions true, 
it is suflieient to prove that the othei one is false. This, in summary, 
is the essence of indirect proof in its simplest and most elemental form. 
It is based upon two fundamental and complementary laws or postu- 
lates of logic which, in turn, rest upon a third principle of logic for 
their application. These two laws are knowm as “the law of contra- 
diction ” and “ the law of the excluded middle.” The law of contradic- 
tion asserts that a thing cannot botu be and not be. The law of the 
excluded middle asserts that a thing must either be or not be. The 
above-mentioned characteristics of a pair of contradictory propositions 
arc corollaries to these two postulates of logic and really {pye us our 
definition of contradictory propositions. This, of course, is to the 
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effect that, if there exist two propositions having these characteristics, 
one of them must be true and the other one must be false. 

The application of these two laws depends, as has been said, upon a 
third postulate of logic which asserts that there are only two ways in 
which a false conclusion may be reached. Either (1) the reasoning 
may be incorrect or (2) at least one of the assumptions upon which 
the reasoning is based may be false. If neither of these conditions 
exists in a given case, the conclusion which is reached must be correct. 
If either or both exist, the conclusion may be false. If, then, one 
reaches a false or inconsistent or contradictory conclusion and if he 
can be sure that he has reasoned correctly,, it must follow that he must 
have started out with at least one false assumption. 

There are at least two points of distinction to be noted between the 
method of indirect reasoning used by Mr. Jones in detecting the trouble 
with his floor lamp and the method of indirect proof as applied to 
propositions in geometry. In the first place, propositions in geometry 
are generally so stated that one knows at the outset the particular 
thing which he is required to establish. "Prov< that under such and 
such conditions so and so will be true.” In the case of the lamp, as in 
many practical situations, it was not so simple as this at the outset. 
It was not a case of “prove that the trouble is in the lamps! and” but 
rather, “find out in which of several possible places the trouble is 
located.” In life situations the problems are generally not so strictly 
defined and delimited as they are in most propositions in geometry. 
Moreover, it is generally ea^er in geometric situations than in life 
situations to be sure that w6 have included all possibilities in our 
setup of the problem. 

Secondly, the procedure is not identical in the two cases. It is 
usually more formal in geometry. We set up our pair of contradictory 
statements, assume as true the one which we wish to prove untrue, 
and then set about showing, through a chain of logical reasoning, that 
this supposition necessarily leads to a contradiction or an inconsistency. 
This is the recognized and well-defined procedure. On the other hand, 
in a practical situation we rarely set down our possibilities in the 
manner of formal contradictory statements. Wo generally proceed 
more or less intuitively. But even if we should formalize the prob- 
lem, our investigation of possibilities will often be more in the nature 
of open-minded experiment than by way of establishing a preconceived 
opinion by logical reasoning. For example, the light bulb was tested, 
not with the idea of proving logically that it was defective nor with 
the idea of proving that it was good, but rather with the idea of 
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b€ 6WQ whether ov not it was defective. Such experiment often recjuiies 
less mental effort than the formal proof of the falsity of a geometric 
proposition, so that, while indirect proof in geometry is generally less 
complicated in its setup, this advantage is probably more than offset 
in many cases by the difficulty of the intellectual effort required in the 
investigation. This may explain why many people who have difficulty 
in using formal indirect proof in geometry are able quite successfully to 
apply more or less informal indirect reasoning in nongeometric situations. 

The technique of indirect proof in geometry may be conveniently 
analyzed into four very specific steps to be followed: 

1. Set up a pair of contradictory propositions, one of which it is desired 
to prove true. Select this latter one at the outset. 

2. Assume (for the time being) that the other one is true, and test the 
consequences by deductive reasoning to see whether this assumption leads 
to a contradiction or an inconsistency. 

3. If the assumption does lead, by correct reasoning, to an inconsistency or a 
contradiction, concUide that it was a false hypothesis. 

4. Under the above conditions, conclude that the other one of the con- 
tradictory propositions (i.c., the one you want to prove true) is necessarily 
true, since the only alternative proposition has been shown to be false. 

One feature of the indirect proof which frequently proves to be 
troublesome is the clumsy \vo'*dines,s inseparable from the verbal state- 
ment of the denial of the hypotlu'sis in step 3. This hypothesis is 
generally stated in negative foim, and, if the denial of a negatively 
stated proposition is verbalized, the statement tends often to become 
very confusing. 

A plan that has been used very satisfactorily in overcoming this 
difficulty is that of writing out separately the complete and careful 
statements of the two contradictory propositions in step 1 and then 
siihstiiuiing for each of these staierftenis a single identifying symbol. The 
Greek letters 6 and ^ were chosen merely because it was felt that they 
were not likely to be confused with the customary symbols used in 
identifying points, lines, etc. The choice turned out to be a happy 
one for another reason, viz.^ the newness of these symbols aroused the 
curiosity and interest of the students and, as a by-product of this 
focusing of attention, the mechanical outline of indirect proof tended 
to crystallize in the students^ minds more quickly and more definitely 
than had been expected. 

The use of these symbols made it possible to eliminate a great deal 
of the verbal confusion above-mentioned and to shorten both written 
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and oral exposition, with a corresponding increase in understanding of 
the mechanics and the nature of indirect proof. 

To illustrate, let us consider the proposition: 

Two ^aigU lines, both perpendicular to the same straight line, are parallel to each 
other. 

The demonstration following the outline described, but not employ- 
ing the symbolic representation of the contradictory statements, would 

be set up in some such manner as the follow- 
ing: 

Oiven: a ±l and h XL 
To prove: a H 5. ^ 

Proof: 

1. Either a || & or 1. Contradictory Btatenients. 

a is not || h, 

2. Suppose a is not || b. 2. Tentative assumption. 

3. If a is not || b, then 3. I^hnition of || lines. 

a intersects h. 

4. In this case we should have two 4. One and only one line can be drawn 
lines both JL a line from the same from a point perpendicular to a lino 
X>oint, which is impossible. 

5. A It is not true that a is not || b, 5. Because ■tins assumption leads to a 

contradiction of a previously proved 
theorem. 

d. a II b. 6. If one of two contiadieiory proposi- 

tions is false, the other one must 
be true. 

This is a perfectly correcti^and valid proof, but its statement is 
rather confusing in step 6 where it is necessary to use the double 
negative or else avoid the use of the word ‘‘parallel.’’ 

If this proposition were set up in the symbolic form which has boon 
described, the argument could be developed as follows (the same dia- 
gram and statement of hypothesis and conclusion may be used) : 

1. • a II b, 1. Two contradictory statementSr 

^ ... a is not || b. 

2. Suppose 4> is true. 2. Tentative assumption. 

3. If a is not || b, then a intersects b. 3. Definition of || lines. 

4. In this case we should have two 4. One and only one line can be drawn 
lines J. a line from the same pomt, from a point perpendicular to a line, 
which is impossible. 

5* A is not true. 5. Because the assumption led to a con- 

tradiction of a previously proved 
theorem. 

6. If one of two contradictory state- 
ments is false, the other one must 
be true. 



Fxo. 27. 


6. A $ is true. 
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Obft6rV6 ibat the statement “<^18 not true^^ is much more concise 
and less confuring than the verbal statement ^'it is not true that a is 
not parallel to hJ' Moreover, experience has shown beyond doubt 
that the use of this symbolic representation of the two possibilities in 
setting up the theorem distinctly increases the students’ perception of 
the essentially contradictory nature of the two statements and clarifies 
for them the mechanics of the proof. 

There are, of course, cases in which the setup of the problem contains 
more than two possibilities. Take, for example, 
the proposition: 

If two angles of a triangle are equals the sides opposite 
these two angles are also equal, 

Owen: jLB « Z.C, 

To prove: AB ■■ AC. 

Proof: 

]. a . • . AB * AC, 1 . Contradictory statements which in- 

^ - AB ^ AC, volve all possible cases. 

/ • • • AB ^ AC, 1 

l«i . . . AB < AC. 

2. Suppose 01 true, then AC > AB. 2. If one side of a triangle is greater 
Contradictory to hypothesis. than a second side, the angle oppo- 

site the first side is greater than the 
angle opposite the second side. 

3 Suppose 0s true, than AB > AC. 3. Same reason as step 2. 
Contradictory to hypothesis. 

4. /• B is true, and AB » AC. 4. All other possible relationships be- 

tween AB and A C have led to con- 
tradictions of the hypothesis. 

Although the indirect proof is a very powerful instrument in the 
investigation of truth, it is at times dangerous. One using the indirect 
type of argument can very easily bei'ome guilty of reasoning in a circle, 
i.e., using the theorem in question either explicitly or implicitly as a 
reason in its proof. This, however, is but one type of faulty argument 
which can be the source of error in any form of deductive proof whether 
direct or indirect, synthetic or analytic. The teacher should be aware 
of these sources of error and shape his instructional program to insure 
against them. Probably the most prominent and persistent are the 
following: 

1, Omission of statements 

2. Inclusion of irrelevant statements 

8 . A disregard for a correct order of statements 
4. The use of reasons not yet established 
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5. BttUKHung in & <nrcle, i,e., the use of tixe proposition in question as a 
reason in its proof 

6. Hie confusion of definitions with theorems 

7. The confusion of the hypothecs with conclution 

8. The confusion of a statement with its converse and inverse* 

Converse, Inverse (Opposite), and Contrapositive. The analysis of 
geometric truths and proofs by the indirect method frequently demands 
a familiarity with, and the intelligent use of, the converse, inverse, or 
oontrapositive of some theorem or theorems. An introduction to a 
clear vmderstanding of these descriptive terms may be secured by 
ftvamining a simple theorem containing otily one hypothesis and one 
conclusion. 

Thkokem. If a triangle is equilateral, then it is isosceles. (Obvi- 
ously true.) 

Converse Theorem: If a triangle is isosceles, then it is equilaieral. 
(Not necessarily true.) 

Inverse Theorem: If a triangle is not equilateral, then it is not 
isosceles. (Not necessarily true.) 

CoNTRAPOSmvE THEOREM: If o triangle is not isosceles, then it is 
not equilateral. (Obviously true.) 

In this simple case the method of derivation of the different typ>es 
of theorems is rather evident. For a theorem with on(f hypothesis 
and one conclusion: 

1. The converse theorem is obtained by interchanging the hypothesis and 
conclusion. 

2. The inverse (or opposite) theorem is obtained by taking the contradiction 
of the hypothesis as the new hypothesis and the contradiction of the conclusion 
as the new conclution. 

3. The contrapositive theorem is obtained by taking the contradiction of 
the conclusion as tiie new hsrpothesis and the contradiction of the hypothesis 
as the new conclution. 

If H represents the hypothesis of a given theorem and C the con- 
clufflon, the above definitions may be stated diagrammatically as 
follows: 

Theorem: If H is true, then C is true. 

Converse Theorem: If C is true, then H is true. 

Inverse Theorem: If H is not true, then C is not true. 

C0NTRA.P0SITIVE Theorem: If C is not true, then H is not true. 

* Harry Sitomer, “If-Then*' in Plane Geometry, The Mathematiea Teacher, 81 
(1988), 826-829. 
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The fact a theorem is true makes no implication about the 
truth or falsity of the statement in its converse or its inverse. The 
truth of each must be investigated upon its own merits. The Law 
of Contraposition, however, states that a theorem and its contra- 
positive are equivalent, le., if one is true, the other is true, and, 
if one is false, the other is false. ^ 

Ihe above definitions must be modified for theorems that involve 
more than one hypothesis or more than one conclusion. The follow- 
ing definitions have been suggested as satisfactory generalizations: 

1. The converse of a theorem may be obtained by interchan ging any number 
of conclusions with an equal number of hsrpotheses.* 

2. An inverse of a proposition having one conclusion may be formed by 
contradicting one of the hypotheses and the conclusion.* 

3. A contrapositive of a theorem containing more than one hypothesis 
and only one conclusion may be obtained by the interchange of the con- 
tradictory of one of the hypotheses with the contradictory of the conclusion.* 

As an illustration of the nature of 
converse propositions, consider the 

Theorem: If two right triangles have the 
hypotenuse and a leg of one equal respectively 
to the hypotenuse and a leg of the other^ the 

tnnnnlita nrp mnnrufinf 



B a C 

Fia. 29. 


IlYPOTHESEa 

A ABC and A'B'C (Fig. 29). 
Bx . Z.C and /C' are rt. Zs. 

7^2 . r « c\ 
tr iv _ I./ 


CoNCLtlSIONfl 

A arc 
Cl a - a'. 

C2,Z.B ^ 
r, /A =: /A* 


There is a temptation on the part of the immature pupil to considei 

> N. Tjazar, The Importance of C’ertain Concepts and Laws of Logic for the 
Study and Teaching of Geometry, The Mathematics Teacher, 31 (1938), 170. 

* Ibid., p. 107. It would be better to '^ay, converse of a theorem . . . ” 
since the definition provides for more than one converse of a theorem which con- 
tains more than one hypothesis and one conclusion. 

* Ibid., p. 159. Although the concept of “inverse of a proposition” may be 
extended to theorems with more than one conclusion, the logical difficulties 
involved seem to make it advisable to restrict the definition to the one given 
above for geometry in the secondary school. 

^Ibid., p. 218. The definition given aNive represents a rewording of the 
definition given by Lazar in the reference Contradictory statements axe to 
be interpreted as satisfying the conditions specified on p. 42^ (this book).^ Lazar 
points out that a less restricted definition may be given for a contrapositive of a 
theorem {ibid., p. 170), but that logical difficulties make the one cited above more 
desirshlp fnr plnmAnfarv flrpnfnetrv (ibid,. DP. 170> 218). 
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the 8tat«ni»it “the triaai^es are congruent” as the one ecnidui^ of 
the theoran. Upon analyna, however, it ia seen that there are in fact 
three eonelusions. Symbolically the above theorem may be written 

It is then evident that the following converses can be obtained by the 
interchange of one hypothesis and one conclusion. 

1. (ffi)(H,)(Ci) - (H,)(Cs)(C,) 4. - (C'0(ff.)(C,) 

2. (ffOCCiXU,; . (H,)(C,)(C,) 5. (H0(C*)(H,)-.(C»)(H,)(C.) 

3. (Ci)(H,)(ff,; . (Hi)(C,)(C,) 6. (C,)(H,)(H,)-(C,)(ffi)(C,) 

7. (Hi)(H,)(c,)-^(eiXC'*)W 

8. (Hi)(C,)(H,)->(C'0(C',)(Hs) 

9. (C,)(H,)(H,)-»(Ci)(C',)(Ut) 

Car^ul examination of these nine theorems reveals the fact that in 
each case but one there is a combination of hsrpotheses sufficient to 
give congruent triangles. The exception is Theorem 6, in which case 
the hypothesis would imply the ambiguous case for a triangle. In 
each theorem, however, which involves Hi as one of the conclusions 
there is not necessarily a true statement. Thus, of the nine converse 
theorems, only six (1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8) are necessarily true theorems. 

Since converse theorems may be obtained by the intercl\finge of two 
hypotheses with two conclusions and of the three hypotheses with the 
three conclusions we have the following additional converses of the 
original theorem: 

10. iHi)iC[){Ci) - )((?,) 

11. (Ui)(Ci)(C,) • (ff*)(C,)(Us) 

12. (Hi)(C*)(C,) • (Cx)(H,)(J7,) 

13. • iHi)iH,){Cz) 

14. (Cx)(ff*)(C,) * (Ux)(C*)(H,) 

15 (C,)(U,)(C,) - (C'x)(Hx)(H*) 

16 . (Cx)(C 2)(H,) ‘ (Hx)(H,)(C,) 

17. (Cx)(C,)(H,) - (Hi)((7,)(H,) 

18. (C,)(C,)(H,) > (Cx)(tfx)(H,) 

19. (Cx)(C,)(C,) ► 

As above it is evidant that no theorem which has the clause Hi as a 
part of its conclusion is necessaiily a true theorem. Furthermore, the 
hypothesis of Theorem 12, (Hx)(Ct)(Ci), is not sufficient to establish 
congruency. Hence, of the above converse theorems, only Themems 
* The sjroxbol -» is to be read 
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10 aad 11 are necessarily true theorems. Thus out of the total of 10 
posrible converse theorems to the original true theorem there are only 
ei^t (1, 2, 4, 5, 1 , 8, 10, 11) which are necessarily true 
For an illustration of inverses and contrapositives of a tbe oi e m con- 
rider the 

Tbsobbm. If two truinQlti hoof two sides of the one sQuolf tespoctwsly^ to two tides 
ef the other, but the included angle of the JirH greater than the tnduded angle of the 
second, then the tJard side of the first is greater than the third side of the second. 


A 



Fia. 30 

Htpotheses CoNCIiUMO 

A ABC and A'B'C'. C b>h' 

Hi a - a' 

Hj c »> o'. 

Hi ZB > ZB’. 

This theorem is well adapted to the ronsideration of inverses and 
contrapositives as it has only one conclusion In the discussion which 
follows, we shall use fti to represent the contradiction of Hi, Rt of Hi, 
Ri of Hi, and C of C Thus Ri becomes a ^ a' (or o ^ o'); 
Ri becomes c c' (or c ^ <•')> becomes ZB > ZB' (or ZB ^ ZB'); 
and C becomes 6 > 6' (or 6 ^ b') PVom the definition of the mverse 
of a theorem it is evident that there are three inverses to the given 
theorem They are: 

1 Hypotheses: Ri, H 2 , Hi; Conclusion: C. 

2. Hypotheses: Hi, Rs, Hi; Condu >on: C. 

3. Hypotheses: Hi, Hi, Ri, Condusion: C 

Analysis of these three theorems establishes that Theorem 3 is the 
only true theorem 

Similarly, there are three contrapositives of the given theorem. 
They are 

1. Hypotheses: C, Hs, Ha; Condusion. Ri. 

2. Hypotheses: Hi, Ha; Condusion: Ri. 

3. Hypotheses: Hi, Ha, C; Condusion: Ra. 

By the oontrapositive law all three of these theorwns should be true 
theorems. Car^ul analysis reveals that this is the ease. 
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Orii^nal EzMcises. The original exercise is gaining more and more 
recognition as an effective instructional medium in geometry. This 
change in emphasis is to be noted in the transition from tiie text with 
nothing but definitions, axioms, postulates, and propositions to the 
modem text in which much use is made of a large list of well-distributed 
original exercises and incomplete proofs. In fact, the modem philoso- 
phy of geometric instmetion emphasizes that the pupil who does not 
have many opportunities for solving original exercises is missing the 
real opportunity to learn the nature, function, and techniques of 
demonstrative geometry. 

Original exercises may be divided intotthree major divisions, viz., 
(1) propositions to be proved through deductive argument, (2) geo- 
metric problems to be solved through applications of algebraic or arith- 
metical techniques, and (3) problems calling for the construction 
of certain geometric configurations from given elements, iising the 
straightedge and compasses. 

The propositions to be proved may be geometrical in content or 
entirely nonmathematical in nature. In either event the pupil must 
appreciate the necessity for reading the proposition carefully; for 
selecting the hypothesis and conclusion; for using a systematic, sound 
argument; and, in the case of geometric propositions, for using a com- 
pact, significant symbolism in connection with a carefully dfawn figure. 
He must be familiar with the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different forms of proof, he must know how to construct a chain of 
reasoning and to detect fallacious arguments and unsound hypotheses. 
Furthermore he must become skilled in detecting those factors of an 
argument which justify conclusions. As was indicated in the dis- 
cussion on pages 424 to 428, the analytic-synthetic type of deduction 
is probably the most effective technique for discovery of unknown 
proofs of geometric theorems. The indirect form of argument fre- 
quently will be foimd to be very effective in the handling of such 
original exercises. 

In the handling of nonmathematical propositions the emphasis of 
instruction is largely the same as in the geometrical type of propo- 
sition. The major differences will be in the absence of a simplifying 
symbolism and in the fact that the attention is catered upon the 
importance of the use of well-defined terms, the soimdness and reason- 
ableness of hypotheses, the evaluation of reasoning, the investigation 
of the evidence behind any conclusion that is drawn, the nature of 
eonverses, and the need for the careful search of an argument for 
unexpressed assumptions. The materials for such problems are found 
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in advertisements, editorials, propaganda, schoolroom arguments or 
debates, community projects, etc. 

The solvmg of geometric problems by algebraic and arithmetical 
techniques implies the use of an appropriate symbolism and a ready 
familiarity with the fundamental techniques of algebraic and arith- 
metical analysis. Not only must the pupil be able to translate from 
geometry into algebraic and arithmetical relationships, but he must be 
proficient in interpreting algebraic formulas and arithmetical results in 
terms of geometric figures. 

There are four aspects of any construction problem in geometry: 
(1) Determine how to use the given elements to construct the required 
figure; (2) construct the figure; (3) prove that the construction is cor- 
rect, i.e., prove that the constructed figure has the given elements in it, 
cither directly or indirectly; and (4) discuss the possibilities of con- 
struction, i.e., under what conditions is the construction possible, and 
is the construction unique or not, when possible? These four aspects 
might be more briefly labeled: (1) analysis, (2) construction, (3) proof, 
and (4) discussion. To illustrate, let us consider the following problem : 

To construct a triangle^ given the base, the angle opposite the base, and the sum of 
the other two sides. 

Given elemenis: a,h+c, /.A. 

To construct: AABC, 



Analysis: Suppose AABC is the required triangle. Hovvr can b + c be used to 
get the triangle? Is there an auxiliary triai gle, using h + c and the other given 
elements, which can be constructed and from which the AABC can be obtained? 
It is to be observed that, if BA is extended to /) so that AD ** AC, then 
BD b + c. Furthermore, since A ADC is isosceles, /.D ^ }4 AA, Therefore 
ABDC can be constructed since two of its sides and the angle opposite one of 
them are known. The ± bisector of DC will then intersect DD in the point A, thus 
determining the reqmred AABC. 
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{Jcmintdbhn: 

Ool a workmg line BX lay off 
BD «* & + c. At D construct ZD •« 

}4^A. With B as a center and a 
radius a, describe a circle mter- 
secting DY in C and 

Draw BC. 

Erect the ± bisector of DC. It will intersect BD in A. 

Draw ilC. 

AABC is the required triangle. 


Proof: 

1. BC «■ a. 1. By ^instruction. 

2. AADC is isosceles. 2. A lies on ± bisector of DC by con- 

struction. 

3. AD «■ AC. 3. Legs of isosceles A. 

4. BA + AC ■■ BA + AD 4. BD *» 6 + c by construction. 

- BD 
■■ 6 4“ c. 

6. ZADC "> ZACD. 5. Base A of isosceles A. 

6. ZBAC — ZADC + ZACD 6. Ext. / of A ■■ sum of two opposite 

■B 2ZADC, int. A. 

7. ZBAC “ ZA, 7, ZADC — M ZA by construction. 


Dtocuonon: For the construction to be possible, h + c must be greater than a. 


X 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

I 

/ 

ir 

Fxa. 82. 


smce the sum of two sides of a tr^ngle must be 
greater than the third side. In the construction 
of the auxiliary ABCD, the circle with B as a 
center and a as a radius might intersect the line 
in two points C and C' (as in Fig 32), in 
which case there would be two solutions for the 
ABCD, If a were equal in length to the ± 
distance from B to DF, this circle would be 
tangent to DF and there would be only one 
ABCD. If a were less than the ± distance 
from B to DYf the circle would not intersect the 
line DF and there would be no ABCD possible 
From each auxiliary ABCD there can be obtained 
one and only one required A ABC, since the ± 
bisector of DC will intersect the line BD in one 
and only one point. Therefore, there are two 
solutions, one solution, or no solution for the 
given imblem. 

No construction problem should be con- 
sidered a finished product until it has been 
subjected to the complete treatment out- 
lined above. Much of the most important 
information concerning a construction is 
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«* 

frequently tuddea until tiie discusadon brings it to light. It be 
empheeis^ that such procedure as this gives system to the attack on 
construction problems and eliminates a great deal of the futile effort 
expended and feeling of helplessness developed in the “hit-or-miss,” 
“trial-and-error” technique so frequently used. 

Concept of Locus. As the analysis of the above construction prob- 
lem led to the consideration of certain loci, so it is with most con- 
struction problems. In the ultimate analysis, a large majority of all 
constructions depend upon the intersections of loci. In Fig. 32 one 
locus of the vertex C is the line DY ; another locus is the circle with B 
as a center and a as a radius. The intersection of these loci deter- 
mines C. Also the perpendicular bisector of DC is the locus of points 
equidistant from D and C. Hence it locates A on BD. The concept 
of locus and the methods of construction of loci which satisfy given 
conditions are fundamental to an intelligent approach to the study of 
geometric construction. 

Conversely, a very effective approach to a clear understanding <rf 
locus can be made with the aid of certain elementary constructions. 
Through the use of such constructions the student can frequently be 
made aware of the truths of certain locus theorems before he actually 
comes into formal contact with them. The proper use of experimental 
geometry in the junior high school provides for just such an approach 
to the understanding of the locus concept. A few constructions which 
provide experimental material suitable for this purpose are as follows: 

1. Bisect the angles of a given triangle. 

2. Draw the perpendicular bisectors of the sides of a given triangle. 

3. Draw the altitudes of a g^ven tnangle. 

4. Draw the medians of a given tnangle. 

Through the use of these simple constructions, the general experi- 
ences of the child, and the use of sunple geometric models the intro- 
duction of the concept of locus can be made very meaningful to the 
pupil. Both the dynamic and static concepts of locus should be 
introduced and developed. The concept of motion provides for the 
dynamic interpretation of locus as the path of a point moving in such 
a way that it satisfies certain given conditions. In using the concept 
of motion, attention should be directed first to the point as it movM 
under the given restrictions and then to the path it generates. Fre- 
quently it is true that this concept is easier to comprehend than is the 
static interpretation of locus as the place where all points are to be 
found whieh fULtinfir the iriven conditions. It is, of course, evident that 
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the two interpretations are in no sense contradictory or mutually 
exclusive. They are interchangeable in nature; in the one we think 
of a single point moving to give us the locus, while in the other we 
think of the locus as a composite picture, as it were, of many points 
fixed in position. For example, 

Dynamic 

A point, moving in such a way that 
it is always equidistant from two given 
points, generates the perpendicular 
bisector of the line joining the two 
points. 

It is generally recommended that locus problems be considered in 
conjunction with the four fundamental theorems on concurrent lines: 

1. The altitudes of a triangle meet in a point. 

2. The medians of a triangle meet in a point. 

3. The bisectors of the angles of a triangle meet in a point. 

4. The perpendicular bisectors of the sides of a triangle meet in a point. 

These theorems will have been intuitively established Ihrough 
experimentation with the simple constructions mentioned on page 441. 
They form the basis for two other fundamental locus constructions, viz., 

\. Inscribe a circle within a given triangle. 

2. Circumscribe a circle about a given triangle. 

As an aid to general con^niction problems there are seven locus 
theorems which should be considered as fundamental and which should 
be thoroughly understood by everyone. These seven fundamental 
locus theorems are: 

1. The locus of a point moving so that it is always at a given distance from 
a fixed point is a circle with the fixed poird as the center and the given distance 
as the radius, 

2. The locus of a point moving so that it is always at a given distance from 
a fixed line is a pair of lines parallel to the fixed line and the given distance 
from it, 

3. The locus of a point moving so that it remains equidistemt from two fixed 
points is the perpendicular bisector of the line segment joining the two fixed 
points. 

4. The locus of a point moving so that it remains equidistant from a pair 
of fixed intersecting lines is a pair of lines bisecting the angles formed by the 
two axed lines. 

5. The locus of a point moving so that it remains equidistant from two fixed 
parallel lines is a line parallel to the two lines and midway between them. 


Static 

The locus of x)ointB equidistant from 
two given points is the perpendicular 
bisector of the line joining the two 
points. 
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6. TA* locus of the vertex of (he right angU of a right triangle wOA a 
fiaed hypotenuse is the circumference of (he drde icitA the hypotenuse as diameter. 

7. The locus of the v^x A of the triangle ABC with fixed base BC and vertex 
angle A of given magnitude is (he arc of a cirde on BC as a chord and in whidi the 
angle A can be inscribed. 

The traditional method of proving a locus problem has been to 
prove a theorem and one of its converses. Since the contrapositive 
{rf a theorem is true if the theorem is true, this two-way methtxl of 
proof can also be accomplished by proving one of the contrapositives 
of the theorem and one of the contrapositives of the converse. The 
two-way method of proof of any locus problem may then be estab- 
lished by proving two theorems, one each from Group 1 and Group II, 
respectively: 

Group I — theorem and all its contrapositives 

Group II — a converse of the theorem and all the contrapositives of 
this converse 


Such a pairing of theorems exhausts all possibilities for a two-way proof 
of any locus and provides many choices of method. For example, if a 
given statement of a locus involves two hypotheses Hi and Ht, and 
one conclusion C, then we have 


Group I : 

1. Theorem: (//i)(H 2 ) —*■ (C). 

2. Contrapositive: {Hi)(C) —* (Bi). 

3. Contrapositive: (C)(H 2 ) —* (Bi). 
Group II: 

1. Converse: (J/i)((7) — » {Hi). 

2. Contrapositive: (u^){B^ — » {C). 

3. Contrapositive: (JB^{C) — ♦ \B^. 


Thus, since each theorem of Group I may be paired with any theorem 
of Group II, there are nine ways 
of giving a two-way proof of 8 
locus problem with two hypoth- 
eses and one conclusion.^ As an 
illustration, consider the following 
theorem: 

Theorem: The locus of a point eguidistant from the sides of a gweti 
angle is (he bisector of the angle 

' Laiar, op. eiL, p. 324. 
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, Omvp I 

VkaimAc: //OCfstAai^ 
mdP IU» on OC, ikon P u equtdtHani 
from OA and OB, 

Ck>irr!iiAS>osiTms; If OC is the bisector 
of AAOB and P is not equidistant 
from OA and OB^ then P does not he 
on OC. 

CoNTBAPosmviB: IfP is not equidistant 
from OA and OB and P lies on OC^ 
then OC is not the bisecitor qf AAOB. 


Caovpir 

CmvERAs: If QC its Hfi iiseckr of 
AAOB and P is equiduiani from OA 
and OB, then P lies on OC, 

CoNTBAPosiTm:: If OC is the bisector 
of AAOB and P does not he on OC, 
then P is not equidistant from OA and 
OB. 

CoNTRAPOSiTjvs: If P does not lie on 
OC and P is equidistant from OA and 
OB, then OC is not ^ bisector of 
AAOB. 


The proof of any theorem from Group I and any theorem from 
Group II will constitute a two-way proof of the above locus problem. 
There are nine ways then of establishing the above locus by a two-* 
way proof. 

If the seven fundamental locus theorems on pages 442 to 443 are 
established by the two-way method, or merely postulated, then a one- 
way proof can be used effectively in practically all other locus* situ- 
ations. In order to avoid the two-way proof some recommend that 
the seven fundamental loci be postulated. As an illustration of the 



one-way proof, two locus problems will 
be considered. 

Problem. Find the locus of the mid-point 
of a rod whose ends always touch two fixed 
^vTods which are perpendicular to each other. 

^ Given' Hods XX' and YY' ± each other at 
0. AB a rod moving so that the end A is 
always on YY', and end B is always on the 
rod XX'. 

To find' The locus of C, the mid-point of AB. 


Scluiion: 


1. AB in any position forms a rt. 1. XX' and YY' given JL each other, 
with AB as hypotenuse. 

2. OC ^ AC « CB. 2. The mid-point of the hypotenuse 

of a rt. A is equidistant from the 
three vertices. 

3. The locus of C is a circle with O 3. The locus of a point moving so that 

as center and OC as radius. it is always at a given distance from 

a fixed point is a circle with the fixed 
point as the center and the tpven 
distance as the radius. (Theorem 1, 
page 442.) 


PrMem. Find the locus of the points of contact of tangents drawn from a givMi 
point to concentric circles. 


ammL ABmm of demonbteativb geombtey m 


Citric dt^ wHh cea W at 0 and t«.geat8 drawn from ibod point F. 
To find: Tbeioeus ol \kt pomts of contact of these tangents. 





1. In any position OT will pass through 

0 . 

2. In any position PT will pass through 
P. 

3. In any position the ZJPTO is a 
rt JL. 

4. /. The locus of the point T is a 

r»ir<%lA nn P/I ha rliflniAtAr 


1. In each case OT is a radius of a 
circle. 

2. Given condition. 

3. The radius of a circle is always J. 
a tangent at the point of contact. 

4. The locus of the voitex of the rt. JL 
of a rt. A with a given fixed hypo- 
tenuse is the circumfoienee of the 
circle with the hypotenuse as diam- 
eter. (Theorem 6, page 443.) 


Each of the above problemo can be established by a two-way proof, 
but the directness and simplicity of the one-way method make it very 
desirable. 

Another important aspect of the concept of locus is its power as a 
correlating lii^ between plane and solid geometry. Wilt states that 
‘^probably no topic offers richer materials for bringing together the 
content of plane and solid geometry.^^^ She suggests that we state 
locus problems and teach locus concepts both from the point of view 
of plane geometry and solid geometiy simultaneously, c.jf., the locus 
of a point equidistant from the sides of a plane angle and also from 
the faces of a dihedral angle; the locus of a point in the plane equi- 
distant from two points and also the locus of a point in space equi- 
distant from two points, etc. 

Conversely, it is also suggested that the consideration of some of 
the more familiar space concepts might lead to a more natural and a 
better motivated approach to the somewhat abstract concept of locus. 
The consideration of the parallel walls of a roomi the parallelism of 

»May L. Wilt, Teaching Plane and Sohd Geometry Simultaneously, Fifth 
Feitrbooh of the NaUanal Ceunctl of Teachers of Mathematics (New York: Bureau 
of PublicationB. Teachers Colleice* Columbia University, 1930), p. 66. 
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floor aod ceiling, or parallel rows of trees in an orchard might lead to a 
more intelligent comprehension of the true nature of parallelism than 
the mere drawing of lines on paper or on the board. ^ 

The close relationship existing between some of the two- and three- 
dimensional loci is indicated in the following discussion. The plane 
locus is stated and then the concept of motion is introduced to develop 
the space locus. 

I. The locus of a point moving in a plane so that it is always at a 
given distance from a fixed point is a circle with the fixed point as 
center and the given distance as the radius. 




C' 


D 


If in Fig. 36 the circle is allowed to turn on AB as an axis, we 
obtain the sphere of Fig. 37 whose diameter A'B* is ec^pal to AB. 

Every point on the surface of the sphere 
is equidistant from O' the midpoint of 
A'B\ Hence 

' 1. The locus of a point moving in space 
so that it is always at a given distance 
from a fixed point is a sphere with the 

fixed point as center and the given distance 

B as the radius. 

^ ^ II. The locus of a point moving in a 
/ plane so that it is always at a given 

■■■ — — distance from a fixed line is a pair of 

33 lines parallel to the fixed line and at the 

given distance from it. 

In Fig. 38 consider first the lines AB^ CDy and EF. If the distance 
between CD and AB »= d = distance between EF and AB^ then CD 
and EF are the lines of the plane locus II above. Now, if AB moves 


D' 

"7 


B 

”7 


E 


^ €iertrude E. Allen, An Experiment in the Redistribution of Materials for 
High School Geometry, Fifth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachere of 
Mathematics (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930), pp. 73-74. 
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to tiie position A'B' and at the same time CD moves to C'ly and 
EF to E'F* and they each remain at aU times the distance d from AB 
then the planes CDD^C’ and EFF'E' are each d distance from the plane 
ABB' A'. Hence 

2. The locus of a point moving in space so that it is always at a given 
distance from a fixed plane is a pair of planes parallel to the fixed plane 
and at the given distance from it, 

III. The locus of a point moving in a plane so that it remains equi- 
distant from two fixed points is the perpendicular bisector of the line 
segment joining the two fixed points. 



Fia. 39. Fio. 40. Fig. 41. 


If in Fig. 39 the line is allowed to revolve around CD as an 
axis, then Fig. 40 is obtained in which every point on CD is equi- 
distant from the points on the circle XYZ whose center is 0 and 
whose radius is OA — OB. Furthermore, if C is a fixed point then 
CA = CB. Hence 

3. The locus of a point motnng in space equidistant from the points 
of a circle is a line perpendicular to the plane of the circle at the center 
of the circle. 

4. The locus of a point moving in space so that it remains equidistant 
from the three vertices of a triangle >$ a line perpendicular to the plane 
of the triangle at the point which is the center of the circumscribed circle 
of the triangle. 

6. The locus of a point moving in a plane so that it is at a given dis- 
tance from a fixed point not in the plane is a circle whose center ts the 
pr^ection of the point on the plane and whose radius is the projection 
of the given distance upon the plane. 

If in Fig. 39 the line CD is allowed to revolve around AB as an axis 
and if it is remembered that CD is unlimited in extent, then Fig. 41 is 
obtained in which every point in the plane BS is equidistant frwn the 
points A and B. Hence 
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6. The hem 0 / a point immng in space so it remomt eqmdittmA 
fitom two fixed points it a plane perpendicular to the Hne segment joining 
the two points and ed Us mid-point. 

IV. The locus of a point moving in a plane so that it imnains equi- 
distant from a pair of fixed intersecting lines is a pair of lines bisecting 
the angles formed by the two fixed lines. 

In Fig. 42 first consider the angles formed by the lines AB and CD 
with their bisectors EF and GH. Then, if the lines are allowed to 
move so that the respective planes are generated, it follows that 



7. The hern of a point movjvg in space so that it remains equidistant 
from the faces of two intersectirt^ planes is a pair of planes bisecting (he 
dihedral angles formed by the planes. 

V. The locus of a point moving in a plane so that it remains equi- 
distant from two parallel lines is a line parallel to the two lines and 
midway between them. 

In Fig 43 first consider the parallel lines CD and EF with AB mid- 
way between and parallel to them. Let the point C move along the 
hne CX while the given lines move in such a way that the initial 
relationship remains true. Then we have 

8. The locus of a point moving in space so that U remains equidistant 
from the faces of two parcdld planes is a plane parallel to the two planes 
and midway between them. 

Thus by using motion in space as the generalizing technique the 
two- and three-dimensional concepts of locus can be shown to be closely 
associated with each other, and each may be effectively used to 
supplement the discussion of the other. 
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Xha CoBca]^ of Bepondonce*^ *rhe dynamic concept of loeui 
empbasices the import^e of functional dependence in the analyois 
of geometric configuratione. This concept of the interdependence of 
geometrical magnitudes is by no means new. Most of the emphasis 
in the study of functionality on the secondary level, however, has been 
confined to the analysis of interdependent variation by means of alge* 
braic techniques. In plane geometry this has resulted in a tendency 
to overlook the fact that there are many aspects of dep>6ndence which 
are not expressible in the conciseness of an algebraic formula but 
which are deeply significant to a fundamental understanding and 
appreciation of the real nature of geometrical subject matter. 

In 1872 Felix Klein, in outlining his famous Erlangen program, 
gave the following definition of geometry: ‘Tieometry is the study of 
the invariants of a configuration under a group of transformations.” 
Thus the structure of geometry may be outlined as follows: 

1. Select the epace^ t.e., determine whether the geometry to bo studied 
is in one, two, three, or higher dimensions. 

2. Select the element, i.e., specify the undefined elements. In ordinary 
two- or three-dimensional geometry the undefined element is generally taken 
to be either the point or the straight line. This, however, is not necessary. 

3. Build canfiguratiane such as tnangles, quadrilaterals, circles, polygons, 
etc. 

4. Select Transformatione. In elementary geometry, the two most fre- 
quently used groups of transformations are those of rigid motion and 
projection. 

5. Study Invariants. An invanant of a geometric configuration is a prop- 
erty that does not change in the process of being transformed. For example, 
length of a Ime does not change when the Ime is moved about in space, but it 
does change if the line is projected from one plane to anothei ; hence length is 
an invariant under rigid motion but not under projection.® 

From the above outline of the structure of geometry it is evident 
that the very nature of the geometry to be studied is dependent upon 
maki ng certain basic choices. In the geometry of the secondary school 
the space in which we are interested is either two dimensional (plane) 
or three dimensional (solid). The undefined element is the point and 
the transformations are those of rigid motion, vtz , rotation and trans- 
lation. Under these transformations such geometric properties as 

* Much of the content of this section appeared in F L. Wren, The Concept of 
Dependence m the Teachmg of Plane Geometry, The Moihemoiics Teacher, SI 
(1938), 70-74. 

» Cf. E. P. Lane, Definition and Caassification of Geometries, School Saenoe and 
Afathemaiica, 80 (1980), 50-56 
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length, distanoe, nze of an angle, united position of point and line, 
area, etc., are invariant properties. We proceed, then, to analyze the 
geometric configurations in terms of these invariants, for example: 

1. Two triaiigles are congrwent when iheir aidea are of the aame reapecUve 
Ungtha. 

2. Two triangUa are congruent when two paira of aidea of the aame reapeetm 
lengtha indude anglea of the aame aize. 

3. A drde ia the locua of a point moving at a given didance from a fixed point. 

4. Two cirdea are congruent if their radii are of the aame length. 

Although the point may be taken as the undefined element of the 
geometry of the secondary school and all other elements defined in 
terms of it, from a pedagogical point of view, this is very undesirable. 
It is not good psychology to crowd the young mind with so many 
formal definitions. No significant mathematical rigor is lost in taking 
for undefined elements in secondary geometry such terms as point, 
line, surface, plane, solid, and space. An intelligent comprehension 
of such concepts can be established intuitively, and it is pedagogically 
unsound to attempt to build up definitions of these concepts that could 
be accepted as technically correct. 

In any geometric configuration there exist intrinsic interrelations 
among the constituent elements. An analysis of this interflependence 
of elements is one of the most effective techniques for discovering the 
characteristic properties of the configuration and portraying its com- 
plete geometric significance, '^or example, 

1. The area of a triangle depends upon the lengths of the altitude and base. 
What happens to the area when either the altitude or the base is doubled? 
What happens when both are doubled? 

2. How do the circumference and area of the circle depend upon the radius? 
Which is affected more by a change in the length of the radius? 

3. In a cylinder V » irr%. Which would increase the volume more, to 
double A or to double r? 

4. In a triangle how is a ade affected by increasing the opposite angle if the 
lengths of the two including sides remain constant? 

Questions such as these help to bring to light the exact nature of 
any geometric configuration under investigation. Critical analysis 
and intelligent interpretation of such configurational dependence will 
contribute to enriched geometrical comprehension. 

The study of geometrical dependence is further enhanced by the 
piinmple of continuity which asserts that a proposition which has 
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been established in relation to a given figure will remain true wh«i 
that fi^re changes continuously subject to the conditions controUing 
its initid construction. The interrelated concepts of dependence and 
continuity unite to replace a static, mechanical treatment of geometri- 
cal subject matter by a dynamic, functional program of instruction. 
It behooves every teacher of geometry to utilize the full benefits of 
such an approach to the study of geometrical subject matter. As an 
illustration of the full significance of the introduction of these dynamic 
concepts into the teaching of plane geometry, consider the implications 
as to relational thinking embodied in the two following theorems: 

1. The angU famed by two irOerseaing lirm of unXimUed length which meet a 
circle is tneasttred by one-half the algebraic sum of the intercepted ares. 

2. In a triangle the sguare of the side opposite a given angle is egual to the sum 
of the squares of the other two sides diminished by tv/iee the algebraic product of 
one of these sides by its projection upon the other. 

It is true that the concept of directed line and arc lengths must be 
introduced in the consideration of the above theorems for their full 
significance. Why should we not use such concepts of directed line 
lengths in the teaching of plane geometry as a significant aspect of 
the concept of directed numbers introduced in the algebra of the junior 
high school? The consideration of other similar groupings of signifi- 
cant theorems will enhance the value of these dynamic concepts of 
dependence and continuity as instructional mediums in plane geometry. 

Since it takes only two points to determine a line, we say that 
three points are dependent if they are on the same line. This con- 
cept of dependence has some very interesting and important applica- 
tions to the construction of geometric figures. A triangle is uniquely 
determined by three points not on the same line. In more general 
terminology this statement would read: A triangle is vniquely deter- 
mined hy three independent points, or still more generaUy, a triangle is 
uniquely determined by three independent elements {or conditions). The 
truth of this last statement is illustrated by the congruency theorems 
which require three independent elements. 

Since the sum of angles of a triangle is always 180 degrees, the three 
angles are dependent elements. Why are two triangles whose three 
angles are, respectively, equal not necessarily congruent? Why do 
three lines through the same point not determine a triangle? Two 
other less evident illustrations of dependent elements are to be seen 
in Figs. 44 and 45. 
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In Ilg. 44 it <• to be noted that any aai^e inaoribed is the are J?AC vitt b« M|i»al 
toaaf^A. Henee it is evident that ti)eelemeQtB,e, A, B (radius of eirouinaoribed 

cirde) are dependent elements; i.s., given sxxy two 
of them the third is determined. 

In the triangle ABC (Fig. 45) let ht and 5. repre- 
sent the altitudes upon the rides h and c, respec- 
tively. In the rt. ▲ BFC and BOC, respectively^ 
it is evident that a, hb, AC and a, Kt AB, are sets 
of dependent elements since, in each case, any 
two of the elements determine the rif^t triangle, 
and the third element is then uniquely deter<>> 
mined. Kow let BA be extended to D so that 
AD * AC^ then SD « 5 + c. Draw DE ± BF 
extended. DE || AC; hence AD » ACAB. Also 
BE hb + he* It then follows immediately from 
the right triangle BDE that the elements b + 0 ^ 
he +hbt AA are dependent elements 

Using both direct and indirect elements related to the unique deter- 
mination of triangles, five sets of three dependent elements each have 
been exhibited. They are 

I. A, B, C IV. a, hb, C 

II. a, A, R V. a, fee, B 

III. 6 -|- C, fee 4“ fe(, A 




Such sets of dependent elements are important aids in an effective 
approach to exercises $n the construction of triangles. It is the pur- 
pose of this discussion to call attention to an aspect of this concept of 
depende&ce that seems to be generally overlooked in the teaching of 
idane geometry. To simplify the discussion, two specific examples 
will be developed in the hope that inferences will lead to the individual 
development of many others. 
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A edmple eonstraotioa problem that frequently comes early in fhe 
geometry course is: 

To eonairttet a triangle kauing given two angles and the included side. 

Let us specify that the given elements are B, C, a. After this con- 
struction has been completed, additional construction problems may 
be derived from it by using the dependent elements of sets I, H, IV, 
and V. These problems may be used as instructional aids, supple- 
mentary drill material, or as material for enriching the study of con- 
struction. It would indeed be fine instructional technique to have the 
students derive and construct such supplementary problems. From 
set I it is evident that, once angles B and C are known, angle A is 
also known. Hence the given elements imply the following elements 
as given: 

I. A,B,a 2 A, C, a 

From set II it is evident that, since angle A and side a are known, 
R, the radius of the circumscribed circle, is also known, so that we have 

3. A, B, R 6. R, B, a 

4. A, C, R 7. R, C, a 

6. B, C, R 

Now, if we apply sets IV and V, in turn, to the original problem 
and derived problems 1, 2, 6, and 7, we obtain 

8. B, C, h 13. K K a IS A, C, h, 

9. he, C, a 14. B, he, h 19. R, B, h„ 

10. h, C, he 15 A, h, a 20 R,h, a 

II. B, C, he 16 A, B, h 21. R, C, h 

12. B, ht, a 17. A, he, a 22. R, h„ a 

Another interpretation of set I is that, if we have given one an^e 
of a triangle, we also know the sum of the other two. Applying this 
to problems 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, 19, and 21 above, we obtain 

23. R,A + C,a 27. A + C,h,a 30. /? + C, he, a 

2i. R, A + B, a 28. A + C, he, h, 31. R, A + C, he 

25. he,A + B,a 29. B + C, k, a 32. R, A-\- B, k 

26. kbf A ^ By he 

Hence from the original set of elements there have been derived 
32 additional sets of given elements with which triangle may be con- 
structed. Each of these problems may have on individual construe- 
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Uon which is mdependent of the ori^nal problem B, C, a. It is quite 
evident, however, that all of them may be reduced to the original 
problem. Still others may be derived. 

Another illustration of interest may be found in the application of 
these techniques to derive additional construction problems from the 
one whose construction was carried out on pages 439 to 440. 

From the use of set I we have the following 

1. o, JS -j- C, 6 -{• c 

An application of set 11 to the original problem and to the derived 
problem gives 

2. Rf Af 6 -f- c 4:. R, B Cf b c 

3. Of R, b c 

An application of set III then gives 

6. o, Ae + ^6, b + I 7. R, Ae + At, 6 + < 

6. A, Ac ~f* At 8 R. ,4 . h,~ 4- ht. 


Applications of sets I and II to proV>loms 6 and 8 give 

9. o, JB ”|" C, Ae "H At 1 1. 2?, JB "h C, Ac *1* At 

10. o, /?, Ac *1“ Aft 

If it is furthermore recalled that the perimeter 2p is the sum of the 
sides, i.e.f 

2p = o + 6 + c 


the following 12 sets may be derived; 


12. 2p, A, a 

13. 2p, R, a 

14. 2p, A, R 

15. 2p, b c, R 

16. 2p, B + C, a 

17. 2p, B + C, 6 + c 


18. 2p, b + c, A 

19. 2p, R,B + C 

20. 2p, hf -|- At, o 

21. 2p, Ac + At, A 

22. 2p, Ac + At, B + C 

23. 2p, Ac "H At, A H" c 


Thus 23 additional construction problems have been derived from 
the original one through successive applications of the concept of geo- 
metric dependence. 

Similar possibilities exist in all construction situations in geometry. 
Such instructional technique not only provides the teacher with an 
enriched program of geometric teaching but also affords the student 
the opportunity for a more dgnificant understanding of the real nature 
of geometric construction. 
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Exerdses 

1. What is meant by postulational thinking? 

2. Select an editorial, news item, or advertisement, and analyze it for terms 
that need to be defined, assumptions that are made, and conclusions that are 
drawn or imphed. Evaluate the validity and reliability of these conclusions. 

3. In your own words distinguish between induction and deduction; synthesis 
and analysis. 

4. Define and illustrate mathematical induction as a form of proof. Is it a 
form of pure induction? 

5. Frequently we hear the expression ‘‘synthetic geometry'^ as contrasted with 
“analytic geometry.” What are the implications as to technique in this contrast 
between synthesis and analysis? 

6. What do you consider the major distinguishing characteristics between 
direct and indirect proof? 

7. Select a problem (coiisti action or proof), and show how the indirect form 
of argument may he used as an effective instrument in the analysis of the problem. 

8. What is meant by the statement that demonstrative geometry is primarily 
a deductive science? 

9. Why is it necessary that, in a deductive science, Iheic must be a list of 
undefined terms and accepted assumptions? 

10. Is there any significant diffidence in the logical and pedagogical implications 
of the fact that such lists of undefined terms and accepted assumptions must exist? 

11. Distinguish between the implkations of “self-i'vident truth” and “accepted 
truth.” 

12. Select a nongeometrical problem, similar to the one on page 429, and show, 
in detail, how it might be solved by the process of indirect reasoning. 

13. Given the theorem: In equal circles^ equal chords are equidistant from the 
center, 

a. What are the hypotheses and con(‘Iusions? 

b. Write all converse, inverse, and contrapositive theorems. (Use these terms 
as defined in this chapter.) 

c. Which are true theoiems? 

14. Show that all the theorems relating to congruence of triangles can be 
derived by taking converses of any one of them. What uni rue theorems are also 
derived? 

15. Give both a static and a dynamic statement of each of the following two- 
dimensional locus concepts: circle, bisector of an angle, two parallel lines equi- 
distant from a fixed line, ellipse, hyperbola, and parabola. 

16. Give an extension to three-dimensional space of each of the locus concepts 

of exercise 15. ^ 

17. In the construction problem: To construct a triangle, given the elements a, R 
{radius of circumscribed circle), and hh {aUUude on the side 6); show the analysis, 
construction, proof, and discussion. 

18. Demonstrate the analytic-synthetic type of proof in proving the following 
theorem: If ABC is an equilateral triangle inscribed in a circle and P is any point 
on the arc BC, then PA — PB + PC, 

19. What theorems of plane geometry are incorporated in Theorem 1 on page 
451 ; in Theorem 2? 
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90. Select e group of related theorems from plane geometry, and $ke^ how the 
concept of dependence and the principle of continuity permit the incerporatum 
of all theorems of the group into one theorem. 

21. Of the following sets of three elements of a triangle, which are sets of 
di^ndent elements? 


1. a, 5, c 

2. a, Af B 

8. A, B, C 

4. A, 6, C 

5. A, kcf h 


8 . 0 , 1 ^ 6 , ^0 

7. 0, C 

8. A, 0, 

9. 5, 

10. A, & 


22. Using sets of dependent elements, how many now construction problems 
can you derive from the three elements given in exercise 17? 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE TEACHING OF TRIGONOMETRY AND LOGARITHMS 

In the minds of many people trigonometry is associated only with 
the idea of college mathematics and engineering. This is doubtless 
true because tngonomctry has never been offered in the high schools 
to the extent that algebra and geometry have, whereas it is universally 
offered and often required in college because it is indispensable to the 
study of analytic geometry, calculus, and the advanced courses in 
mathematics, as well as in the closely allied holds of engineering and 
the physical sciences. The result of the meager offering of trigonome- 
try in the high schools has been that comparatively few people have 
really become acquainted with the subject. This, in turn, has caused 
it to gain a reputation of extreme difficulty which, again in turn, has 
inhibited the demand for it in the high schools 

The advent of the junior high school and the concomitant move- 
ment toward the reorganization of secondaiy-school mathematics, 
which has been prominent in the past four decades, has had some 
effect in dispelling this erroneously restiicted view of the subject. 
There has come about the realization that, while certain parts of trigo- 
nometry are indeed difficult and suitable only for relatively mature 
students, there is much, on the other hand, which is quite simple and 
easily understood even by normal students of junior-high-school age. 
Indeed it has been found that some of the elementary concepts of 
trigonometry are more easily comprehended than much df the usual 
work in algebra and that the application of these principles and rela- 
tionships are very interesting to children in the early years of the 
secondary school. Moreover, such application offers an excellent 
means of correlating arithmetic with certain parts of informal geome- 
try and with the solution of simple linear equations. In addition, the 
early introduction and simple treatment of these elements of trigo- 
nometry may be expected to have considerable influence in counter- 
acting the reluctance of students to undertake later the systematic 
study of the subject. Therefore, because of its general educational 
value and its motivating force, some pieliminaiy work in trigonome- 
try has come to be commonly offered in the junior high school. Many 
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textbooks in ninth-grade algebra or general mathematics include a unit 
on numerical trigonometry, and not infrequently some of this work is 
given in the eighth grade. 

The general maturity and mathematical experience of junior-high- 
school students is, of course, inadequate for a systematic study of 
trigonometry. Here the objectives are different, the subject matter 
more involved, the analyses more difficult, and the methods more 
rigorous. Consequently such a study of the subject is properly 
deferred until the latter years of the senior high school or the first 
year of college work. 

Trigonometry in the Junior High School. Since it seems necessary 
to defer the systematic study of trigonometry until the latter years 
of the senior high school, those parts which are to be included in the 
junioi^high-school work must find their justification in the direct con- 
tribution which they can make to the goals of general education at 
this level. These may be thought of as potential practical values* 
and as general educational values. By comparison, the latter arc by 
far the more important. They make for general cniichment of the 
course and include extension and clarification of the concept of ratio 
and of the use of symbolism; appreciation of the power and applica- 
tion of indirect measurement; understanding of the methods of accom- 
plishing such measurement through the use of the right triangle and 
the tangent, sine, and cosine ratios; correlation of ideas and procedures 
drawn from arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; and stimulation of 
interest in mathematics as a whole. 

Broadly speaking, the teaching of trigonometry should begin long 
before trigonometric ratios arc considered at all. Since these ratios 
imply measurement, comparison, and the study of certain properties 
of similar figures, these activities form a potential groundwork. If 
properly taught, they pave the way for future work by developing 
concepts which later are to ptovide the very basis of numerical 
trigonometry. 

The subject matter of the numerical trigonometry of the junior hi^ 
school is simple. It consists primarily of instances dealing with the 
indirect measurement of distances. Much impetus can be given to 
this work by allowing the students to undertake actual field projects, 
but, before this is done, a considerable amount of preliminary ground- 
work should be laid. Presumably the students will already be familiar, 
through their work in informal geometry, with the principles of draw- 

‘ The term "practical” is used here in a narrow sense. Under a more liberal 
interpretation idl genuine educational values may be regarded as practical. 
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kig to tCMfo and with the uae the protractor and tape for g ae a ffliring 
aon^ and distances directly. This is about all that can bo assumed 
safdy. It is necessary, however, that they have clear (Mmoepts d the 
meening of similar figures (especially similar trianfdes); of a ratio as a 
eomparison of two quantities in the sense that one is a certain frac> 
tion the other or that one is a certain number of times the other; 
and also of a ratio as a idn^e number (fractional or integral) which 
may be used as a multiplier. They also need to understand the par> 
ticular meanings of the tangent ratio, the sine ratio, and the cosine 
ratio, imd they mvist know how to use the table of natural functions 
either to find the value of a particular function of a given angle or to 
find the value of an angle if the numerical value of one of its fimctions 
is known. They need to know the meaning of such terms as “angle 
of elevation” and “angle of depression ” They need practice in ana- 
lyzing problem situations, in making working drawings, in selecting 
the appropriate fimctions to use, in setting up and solving equations 
involving these functions, and in substitution and evaluation These 
things need to be carefully and clearly explained by the teacher. In 
order to develop comprehensive understanding of the techniques used 
in field projects, the students should work a large number of illustra- 
tive problems. Furthermore, the teacher should carefully discuss the 
full implications of such problems with the students. 

Developing the Meaning of a Trigonometric Function. In beginning 
the study of numerical trigonometry the first thing to be done is to 
make clear the meaning of the'irigonometric functions as ratios and 
as numbers Probably the best way to accomplish this is to have the 
students actually make careful measurements of the angles and sides 
of right triangles and compute the numencal values of the ratios repre- 
senting the tangent, sine, and cosine. It is well to have several stu- 
dents compute the values of these functions for angles of a given size 
so that they may compare their results. Generally, their results will 
show a fairly close correspondence, and the fact that they may not 
agree exactly offers a good opportunity to emphasize the approximate 
nature of measurement. Thus, any discrepancies may be attributed 
either to mistakes in computation or to errors in taking the measure- 
ments. This approach, through measurement and computation, to 
the meaning of a trigonometric function emphasizes the concept of 
the function both as a eomparison of the lengths of two sides of a 
right triangle and as a angle numerical quantity or qucitient. Com- 
mon agreement on the value to be accepted may be reached by 
averaging the values found by several students. 
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student m a k e fimraral sets of measurements and omnputations 
to Um determination of the values of the functions a pariacular 
angle* euch as, e.g., angle A in Fig. 46. Thus the value of the tangent 
ci angle A might be determined using several different ratios sudi as 
CB/AB, DE/AE, FQ/AQ^ HKtAK, LM/AM, etc. This would pve 
emphasis to the principle that the value of a given function of any 
an^e is independent of the actual lengths of the sides of the triangle 
but depends only on the raJUo of the lengths of the two sides involved. 



The functions that are introduced in the study of trigonometry in 
the junior high school are generally limited to the tangent, sine and 
cosine. The inclusion of others would add nothing toward making 
clear the meaning of a function, and they are not needed for the solu- 
tion of the simple applied problems that make up the work of this 
period. For obvious reasons this work is limited to situations that 
involve functions of acute angles With this in mind, the functions 
of an acute angle may be defined in terms of the sides of a right 
triangle containing that angle. Let angle BAC he the given angle 
(Fig. 47). 


Tangent Z.BAC = 
Sine ^BAC = 
Cosine ABAC — 


o pposite side 
adjacent side 
op posite si de 
hypotenuse 
adjacent side 
hypotenuse 


An interesting and valuable exercise can now be introduced by 
having the class as a whole make measurements and computations 
necessaiy for the compilation of a table of sines, cosines, and tangents 
for the acute angles, say, which are integral multiples of 5 degrees. 
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Hiis exercise would provide well-motivated practice in accurate draw- 
ing and measurement of lines and angles and in careful computation. 
Diagrams for the measurements should be rather large and should be 
very carefully drawn. For each of the angles considered, at least two 
or three students should make determinations of the functions for 
purposes of comparison, checking, and averaging of the results. The 
values of the functions as shown by the computed results should be 
expressed to three significant figures. 

Teaching Students How to Use the Trigonometric Functions. The 
meanings of the trigonometric fimctions and the ways in which they 
are to be used will be more quickly and adequately apprehended if 
these meanings and uses are illustrated in problem situations. There 
need be no delay about this. As soon as the meaning of the tangent 
ratio has been explained to the point of understanding, the teacher 
should show how it is used in finding distances or angles without direct 
measurement. Hypothetical or '^made-up” problems will serve for 
this purpose quite as well as ‘‘real” problems and perhaps better, 
because the assumed elements (an angle and a distance or two given 
distances) can be selected at will and with a view to convenience and 
there will be no extraneous details of actual measurement, of the 
manipulation of instruments, or of unnecessarily difficult computa- 
tions to draw the students’ attention from the basic principles and 
procedures involved. Substantial mastery of the basic theory and 
procedure should be assured before the students are thrown into situ- 
ations where they will have to'^ovide their own data. Initial inter- 
est is usually high, and the artificial motivation afforded by field 
projects is unnecessary at the outset. 

Thus such problems as the following serve well to introduce students 
to the applications of the functions. The fact that convenient data 
are arbitrarily chosen in no way lessens the value of the problems. 

Example. From a point SO feet from the base of a tree, the ansle of elevation 
(A) of the top of the tree is found to be 29 degrees. Find the height of the tree. 
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The steps in the solution of the problem should be explained to ^e 
students about as follows: 

1. First we shall make a picture or diagram to represent the problem. 
On this diagram we shall indicate all data that are given, such as the distance 
from point A. to the base of the tree and the size of the angle of elevation 
at A. (The diagram is made and data are indicated as shown.) 

% Since the height of the tree represents the unknown distance, we should 
deugnate it by some letter, let us use k. 

3. We know that the ratio V^O represents the tangent of angle A, so we 
may now write the equation h/50 * tangent of 29 degrees. 

4. We know that the tangent of an angle can be expressed as a number. 
From our table of tangents we find that the numerical value of the tangent of 
29 degrees is 0.5543. Therefore we may substitute this numerical value for the 
expression “tangent of 29 degrees” and write the equation A/50 = 0.5543. 

5. Now, if we solve this equation for A, wo shall get the equation 
50(A)/50 = (0.554)(50) or A = 27.72 feet, i.e., about 28 feet. Thus we 
know that the tree is about 28 feet high. 

In presenting this explanation, the students’ attention should be 
deliberately focused both upon the particular activities and the basic 
concepts presented in each of the various steps, and upon the order 
in which the steps are taken. The order reveals to the students a 
pattern for their work. This partem not only helps them to system- 
atize their Avritten work and their computations, but it also helps them 
in analyzing such problems and in organizing their thinking about 
them. Each step stresses one important element in the analysis and 
solution of the problem. Drawing and lettering the figure and indi- 
cating the given data (step 1) give the problem a concrete setting and 
facilitate the job of translating it into an equation. The selection and 
indication of a literal symbol to represent the unknown part of the 
figure (step 2) direct attention to the fact that the object of the work 
is to determine the magnitude ot this particular part. Writing the 
equation (step 3) requires analysis of the problem to determine which 
of the trigonometric functions is the appropriate one to use. 

In this coimection the following points should be stressed: (a) if one 
side and an angle of the triangle are given and it is required to find 
another side, that function should be selected which is represented by 
the ratio that involves both the unknown side and the known side; 
(6) if two sides are given and an angle required, then that function 
should be selected which is represented by the ratio of one of these 
known sides to the other. A scheme that is slightly mechanical yet 
rather helpful in selecting the proper function is to emphasize that the 
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«$Be ud coeme dioiild be tised if one of the given sides is hypote* 
nuse. It (E^oidd further be emphasized that the hypotenuse occurs in 
the denominator of each of these functions. 

The transition from the ratio concept to the numerical concept of a 
trigonometric function and the substitution of the ntimerical value for 
the ratio (step 4) are of vital importance in understanding the use of 
the functions in indirect measurement. The actual solution of the 
equation for the unknown part, and the reinterpretation of this in 
terms of the diagram or of the ori^nal problem situation (step 5) 
brings a realization of how the laws of algebra operate to give the 
required information by giving explicit fon^ to a relationship which 
was merely implicit before. In the calculations involved care should 
be taken to observe the rules for approximate computation. The 
order in which these steps have been indicated is the order in which 
they logically occur in the analysis and solution of the problem. 
Fortunately there is no conflict between this logical order and the 
natural or “psychological organization’^ of the analysis from the 
standpoint of the immature student. 



C 



The problem upon which the foregoing discussion has been based 
involves the use of the tangent. Similar illustrative nroblems involv- 
ing the sine and the cosine should also be used. Such problems should 
be sdected or devised with care, but they are available in countless 
numbers and with many variations, llie following are examples 
involving, respectively, the sine and corine: 
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EtamjAe, A ladder 22 feet tong is placed against a Tcrtieal vail so that it malces 
ap an^e of ® degrees with the ground. At what height above the ground does 
the ladd«r toueh the wall (Fig. 49)? 

Example. To find the distance across a lake some surveyors tighted an east* 
west line AB across the lake and then a north-eouth line BC. Then they measured 
the distance AC and ibe angle BAC. They found that AC ■■ 4,100 feet and timt 
an^e BAC •* 43 d^rees. Find how far it was from A to fi (Mg. 60). 

In setting up the earlier problems care should be taken to arrange 
the data so that, when the equations are set up, the symbols for the 
unknown parts will occur in the numerators of the fractions represent- 
ing the trigonometric ratios or functions to be used. Later on it will 
be desirable to introduce some problems in which the unknown will 
occur in the denominator of the fraction. The following example 
will illustrate this: 

Example. In order to find the distance between tn o points P and Q on opposite 
sides of a small lake, two boy scouts decided to set up a right triangle with PQ as 
the hypotenuse (Fig. 51). They used an angle mirror to locate a point 0, such 



that the lines OP and OQ formed a right angle. The distance from 0 to Q could 
not be measured directly, but OP was measured and found to be 218 feet. By 
edghting from P to O and then from P to Q, the size of angle P was established as 
62 degrees. From these data the boys found the distance from P to Q. How 
far was it? (Call this distance d.) 

This problem leads to the equation 

= cos 52* = 0.6157. 
a 

To simplify the solution, it may be suggested to the students that 
this can be written 218/d = 0.616/1, that by inverting both of these 
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fraotiozks the equation d/21% — 1/0.616 will result, and that, if both 
members are now multiplied by 218, the equation is solved for d, the 
required distance; its value may be obtained by performing the indi- 
cated division. 

The work in trigonometry in the jimior high school will scarcely go 
beyond these simple applications of the functions to the general prob- 
lem of finding certain unknown parts of right triangles. If desired, 
the cotangent may be introduced, but it is unnecessary and little is 
to be gained by it. The secant and cosecant should not he discussed. 

The statement made on page 462 with reference to hypothetical 
problems should not be interpreted as a disparagement of field work. 
On the contrary, it is certain that appropriate field projects can do 
much to enhance the interest in the application of trigonometric 
methods. Students can take a plane table, field protractor, and cli- 
nometer and use them in actually performing simple surveying prob- 
lems. Other instruments such as the tape, angle mirror, plane table, 
and alidade will also find use in connection with field problems lead- 
ing to trigonometric solutions. Field work involving the actual meas- 
urement of distances and angles often helps to stimulate interest in 
numerical trigonometry, and projects of this nature may be used to 
advantage when circumstances permit. Students are generally inter- 
ested in such projects, but their interest in the activities themselves 
should not be allowed to obscure their purpose, which is to secure 
actual data with which to work,, nor should the securing of such data 
involve an inordinate amount of time. If such field work is to yield 
maximum benefit, it must be carefully planned and supervised by the 
teacher. 

Trigonometry in the Senior High School or in the Junior College. 
The systematic course in trigonometry in the senior high school or the 
junior college will be in marked contrast to the trigonometric work 
offered in the junior high school, although the contrast is not so 
much in kind as in degree. The added matiuity of the students, the 
enhanced background of algebraic technique, and the selective effect 
of the work of the tenth and eleventh grades practically ensure an 
average level of ability and readiness far beyond that which may be 
expected in the junior high school. Consequently the work in trigo- 
nometry at the more advanced level will be characterized by a corre- 
sponding increase in completeness, rigor, abstractness, and generality. 
The students will have to accept more responsibility than before for 
the analysis of problems and for the mastery of a vastly extended 
theory of the subject. 
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This does not mean, however, that the teacher is to be relieved of all 
responsibility. On the contrary, there are many parts of trigonome- 
try which many students would find inordinately difficult and time 
consuming to “dig out for themselves” but which can be made clear 
and meaningful easily by a skillful teacher. The teacher of trigonome- 
try has the same obligation to help his class to a clear understanding 
of the basic principles and techniques of the subject as has the teacher 
of arithmetic, algebra, or geometry in the earlier years of the second- 
ary school. With this in mind, the remainder of this chapter will be 
devoted to a discussion of teaching problems arising in connection with 
the development of certain concepts and procedures in trigonometry. 
The topics which will be discussed have been selected on the basis of 
three criteria: 

1. They are fundamental. 

2. They are often troublesome. 

3. They are kased upon relatively simple fundamental principles which, 
if not properly emphasized, are easily obscured by the mass of detail attending 
their development but which, if set forth and perceived at the outset, will 
furnish a clear and helpful guide to the development. 

In the discussion of these topics the aim will be to present sugges- 
tions for developing them in a manner calculated to make clear the 
underlying principles and thus to provide a basic framework around 
which the details of the development may be organized effectively. 

Learning the Trigonometric Functions. The first thing which a 
student must do in beginning the study of trigonometry is to get a 
clear understanding of the meanings of the trigonometric functions 
and to learn Iheir names. Suggestions for developing the meanings 
of the tangent, sine, and cosine of an acute angle have been given 
earlier in this chapter. These suggestions, made for the teaching of 
junior-high-school students, are equally applicable to senior-high- 
school or junior-college students. The latter, however, must learn 
the meanings of the cotangent, secant, and cosecant. It may be 
pointed out that the functions are, after all, merely definitions of cer- 
tain ratios, and the students, having learned the meanings of the sine, 
cosine, and tangent, will have no difficulty in understanding the mean- 
ings of the other functions in terms of the sides of a right triangle. 

The student will perhaps be curious to know why the names of 
three of the six functions are the same as the names of the other three 
except for the prefix “co.” The teacher should explain that the 
co-sine of an angle is the sine of the complementary angle which is 
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t&e inOut actUe angle in ^ right triangle, and that the word ^'eosme'’ 
is merely a contraction and combination of the words '‘complem^t’s 
rine/* Similar explanations can be made of the corresponding ndar 
tiott of the co-tangent to the tangent of an angle, and of the co-secant 
to the secant. 

In case the students have any difficulty in remembering which ratios 
are associated with the different names, the association of the cosecant, 
secant, and cotangent of an angle with the sine, cosine, and tangent of 
the angle can be made easy by having the students leam to recite the 
names of the six functions in the usual order Kt.c., sine, cosine, tangent, 
cotangent, secant, and cosecant. If these names are 
written then in a vertical column as in the diagram, it 
is apparent that the two functions joined by any one 
of the three arcs are reciprocals of each other. Thus 
any one of the last throe can be recalled immediately 
by making this association w ith the appropriate one 
of the first throe. This mnemonic device has two 
advantages. It cuts in half the amount of direct memorizing to b« 
done at the outset, and it specifies and emphasizes the reciprocal rela 
tionships existing among the functions. 

Difficulties connected with the use of the inverse function^ are gen- 
erally due to the fact that their meanings have not been adequately 
explained. Also the notation sin~‘ Yi, tan"^ .3802, etc., is sometimes 
confusing in the beginning Iwcause there is a veiy definite tendency to 
associate this notation with the idea of an exponent. Indeed some 
writers hold that this notation should be entirely abandoned in favor 
of the expressions arcsin, arctan, etc. While there would probably be 
a material advantage in this, if it were universally adopted, the fact 
remains that both forms of notation are likely to persist in textbooks 
and other published works, so that students should be made familiar 
with both forms as a matter of practical necessity. Great care should 
be taken to ensure that the students will realize that the symbols 
sin~i .5, arctan .8325, etc., represent angles rather than fundions of 
angles. It should be emphasized that the symbols for the inverse 
functions are to be read “the angle whose . . . is”; for example, the 
two above-inentioned inverse functions should be read “the angle 
whose sine is .5” and “the angle whose tangent is .8325,” respectively. 
The mastery of concepts of the functions and the inverse functions 
and of the distinction between them will be facilitated if the students 
are given systematic drills in wii1»ng down given functions and the 
corresponding inverse functions in parallel columns, thus: 


. sine A 
' cosine A 
' thnqent A 

^'cofongentA 
'sccont A 
' cosecant A 
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sin 18'’28' « .31675 arcsin .31676 » 18“28' 

cot 55*9' = 69631 cot-^ .69631 « 56‘'9' 

008 a4“10' = .82741 co8-‘ .82741 » 34“10' 

etc. 

Not much time will be required for this. Indeed the drills may be 
very short, perhaps not more than 3 or 4 minutes at a time, but they 
should be given at recurring intervals throughout the course. 

Teaching the Functions of Special Angles. The special angles 0, 30, 
46, 60, and 90 degrees are of great importance and occur so frequently 
that students should be able to write down the functions of these angles 
without having recourse to tables of functions. Some teachers prefer 
to have their students memorize the values of the functions of these 
special angles. It is possible to do this, but it Is not necessary, because 
they may all be immediately and ea.sily derived from three elementary 
geometric considerations. 

Consider the right triangle ABC with an acute angle A of 45 degrees 
and a right angle at B. From the illustiation we sec at once that 
such a triangle is formed when a di- 
agonal of a squaie is dtawn. If the 
length of one side of the square is taken 
as one unit, then each leg of the triangle 
will be 1 unit in length, and the diag- 
onal of the square, which is the hypote- 
nuse of the triangle, will be found by the 
Pythagorean theorem to have a length 
of units. With these numbers 

known, all the functions of 15 degrees 
can be written down immediately. 

The only quantities needed aie the 
numbers 1, 1, and \/2, and even these 
need not be memorized smee they are 
immediately apparent from the tact that tno triangle is formed by a 
diagonal and two adjacent sides of a square. The results are as 
follows: 

sin 45“ = cos 45“ = -V-; tan 45“ = cot 45“ = 1 

V2 

CSC 45“ = sec 45“ = y/2 



Consider now an equilateral triangle ADC (Fig. 53) with angle A 
bisected as shown. The bisector AB forms with AC an angle of 30 
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degrees and with BC a right angle. Thxis we have a 30-00-degree 
t. riftngl ft ABC whose hypotenuse ylC is twice as long as the leg BC 
(since BC « ^DC and AC = DC). If we now consider the length 


( 



N. 


N. 


BC as one unit, then AC has a 
length of 2 units. Again, using 
the Pythagorean theorem, we get 
AB = -\/3 units. From Fig. 53 
we have 

an 30® = H = 00® 0®* 
cos 30* = V3/2 = sin 60® 
tan 30® = \/y/Z = cot 60" 
cot 30® = \/3 = tan 60® 
sec 30® = 2/\/3 = esc 60" 



CSC 30" — 2 — sec 60® 


A most elTcctive scheme for 
studying the functions of 0 and 90 
R, degrees is the unit circle. Previ- 

ous discussion has pointed out the 
fact that ratios of the sides, not the lengths of the sides, determine 
the values of the different trigonometric functions. Hence, *f or con- 



venience, the angle of reference may be made the central angle of a 

circle of unit radius. In Fig. 54 

• y A AB AB . n 
sin Z.B0A = ^-7 = = AB 

OA 1 

We thus see that we may study the change in the sin Z.B0A by 
examining the change in A B as ABO A increases from 0 to 90 degrees. 
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When ZBOA 0 degrees, OA coincides with OX and AB »■ 0; when 
ZBOA =« 90 degrees, OA and AB both coincide with OY. Thus 
AB ™ \ when ZBOA = 90 degrees. Incidentally, this discussion can 
also be used to give significance to the use of the ratio 

opposite side _ ordinate 
hypotenuse hypotenuse 

for the sine, since 4JS is a half chord which represents the ratio. The 
etymology of our word “sine” finds its beginning in the Hindu word 
jyd which Aryabhata used as an abbreviation for the word drdhd-jyd 
meaning half chord. ^ 

The variation of cos ZBOA may be studied by observing the 
behavior of the line OB in Fig. 54 as ZBOA varies from 0 to 90 degrees. 
The extreme values are, of course, cos 0“ = OX =* 1 and cos 90“ = 0. 
It is also quite evident from the figure and discussion that the cosine 
decreases as the sine increases. 

In a similar way the line XT in Fig. 55 represents the tan ZXOT, 
YS - tan ZSOY - cot ZXOT, OT = sec ZXOT, and OS =• sec 
ZSOY = CSC ZXOT. The appropriateness of these names is imme- 
diately evident. As ZXOT decreases in size XT decreases, while the 
length of F/S increases without limit. The evidence of this last state- 
ment can be made clear to the pupil by drawing several positions of 
the terminal line OTS. As the different positions of this line make 
ZXOT take on values nearer to 0 degrees, it will be evident that T 
approaches X along X T and YS becomes longer and longer as the line 
OTS approaches coincidence with OX. At the same time it can be 
demonstrated that sec ZXOT = OT takes on the value OX = 1 for 
0 degrees, while esc ZXOT = OS increases without limit. 'Fhc sym- 
bol for “increasing without limit” is «, sometimes called “infinity.” 
Thus cot 0“ = «e and esc 0“ = or are convenient symbols for saying 
that, as the angle gets nearer and nearer to 0 degrees in size, the 
cotangent and cosecant increase without limit. The pupil should be 
cautioned to remember that « is merely a symbol and that it is not 
to be thought of as a number. It is therefore wrong to read cot 0“ = » 
as “cotangent of an angle of zero degrees is equal to infinity.” 

By drawing the terminal line OTS in several different positions which 
show ZXOT approaching 90 degrees, it can be demonstrated that 

tan 90“ 00 sec 90“ 

cot 90“ 0 CSC 90“ 1 

rp. E. Smith, “History of Mathematics” (Boston: Ginn A Company, 1925), 
Vol. II, pp. 616-618. 
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Vtom the foregoing considerations the values of all the funoticms of 
these special angles can he written down at once since the relative 
l^igths of the hypotemise and the two legs in each of the special tri- 
an(^s is known. This is shown in Table 6. 


Tabi^b 6. Funoiiovs of SeisciAii Anoiss 



0“ 

30* 

46* 

m 

90* 

sine 

0 

H 

l /\/2 

V3/2 

1 

cosine 

1 

V3/2 

1/ V 2 

K 

0 

tangent 

0 

i/Vs ■ 

1 

V3 

00 

cotangent 

00 

V3 

1 

1/V3 


secant 

1 

2/a/3 

V5 

2 

00 

cosecant. . . . . 

00 

2 

V2 

2/V3 

1 


These values (except, of course, « , or infinity) can be readily trans- 
lated into decimal equivalents if desired. The student who learns to 
derive the values of the functions of these special angles in this way 
need never be afraid of forgetting them, because he can reconstruct 
them at will. Moreover, lieing associated diiectly Avith the triangles, 
they will carry for him a real functional meaning and will no^be mere 
arbitrary and unrelated numbers. 

Teaching the Use of the Tables and Interpolation. Students should 
be given special training in thaase of the tables and in interpolation. 
While it is not difficult to Icain how to use the tables, careful explana- 
tion by the teacher and a considerable amount of practice is necessary 
if the students are to acquire the speed and facility required forefficient 
work. Consequently it is impoitant in the beginning, and at intervals 
thereafter, to supplement the incidental use of the tables by special 
drills particularly designed to improve the students’ expertness in this 
phase of the work. These drills should emphasize the determination 
of inverse functions such as arcsin, arctan, antilogarithm, etc., as well 
as of the functions themselves. Since most tables of natural functions 
and of logarithms of natural functions do not give values for the secant 
and cosecant, the students should be reminded that these functions 
may be found if needed by taking the reciprocals of the values given 
for the cosine and sine, respectively, or that the logarithms of these 
functions may be found by taking the cologarithma of the cosine mid 
sine, respectively. In this connection it will be well to explain and 
define the meaning of the term “cologarithm” if this has not been 
done before. While it is possible to dispense with the use of cologa- 
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lithnoSi and some teachers prefer to do so, others find their use con- 
venient and desirable. Moreover, whatever may be the teacher's 
convictions in this respect, the students will inevitably come upon the 
term in their reading and will be handicapped if they do not under- 
stand its meaning. 

Students often fail to realize the approximate nature of most of the 
values given in the tables of logarithms and natural functions. It 
should be made clear to them that Avith comparatively few exceptions 
these values are not exact, but represent merely approximations to 
the exact values. CJomparison of the tables which they commonly 
use with other published tables of greater or less accuracy will help 
to impress the students with this fact. 

The greatest difficulty which most students encounter in using the 
tables is the determination of inkumediate values by interpolation. 
Their difficulty in this connection rcbidcs not so much in the nature 
of the process a.s in the fact that too often it is not explained in its ele- 
mental meaningful simplicity but is ,s('t forth as an arbitrary, mechani- 
cal procedure. The faci is that nearly all people make intelligent use 
of the principle of linear interpolation continually in many of their 
everyday problems. The matter pn^simts no material difficulty in 
connection with such situations as measuring, buying, and selling, 
because here it is related to tangible, concrete concepts and denomi- 
nate quantities and the procedure is almost intuitive. It is only when 
it is dissociated from denominate quantities and applied to sheer num- 
bers that it seems to lose, for many peoples this intuitive character. 
It is desirable to retain the association and similarity between these 
two kinds of situations and this can best be done by explaining inter- 
polation first in terms of the simple, concrete, familiar situations. 

By way of illustration, consider the following problem: 

Example. If a man’s Avages are k) cents an hour, how much will he earn by 
working 6 hours and 46 minuks? 

This can be solved, of course, by a single simple multiplication, but 
it may also serve to illustrate the principle of interpolation. It may 
be explained somewhat as follows: 

The man worked hours. 

This is between 6 hours and 7 hours and is of the way from 
6 hours to 7 hours. 

His wages for 6 hours would be 6 X 80 cents or $4.80. 

His wages for 7 hours would be 7 X 80 cents or $5.60. 

By computation ^ of 80 cents is 60 cents, and this must bo added 
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cm to tile $4.80 represents his wages for 6 hours, so that his 

wages for 6 hours and 45 minutes amount to $4.80 + $0.60, or $5.40. 



Example. I can buy 5 gallons of gasoline for tl 35 or 6 gallons for $1.62. How 
much can I buy for $1,507 



Fio. 57. 


Since the cost of 5 gallons is less than $1.50 and the cost of 6 gallons 
is more than $1.50, the amount I can buy must be between 5 and 6 gal- 
lons, i.e., 5 gallons and a part of another gallon. 

Since $1.50 is ^^7 of the way from $1.35 to $1.62, then the num- 
ber of gallons it will buy must be '%7 of the way from 5 gallons to 
6 gallons. Thus it is eadly seen that at this rate $1.50 will buy 
(5 -h ^5^7) gallons or approximately 5.6 gallons. 

These examples bring out four important points: (1) In interpolation 
we always seek to find a number which lies between two other known 
numbers; (2) we may find this number by comparison with three other 
corresponding numbers all of which are known; (3) the differences 
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between the corresponding numbers in the two sets must be propor- 
tional to each other; and (4) the required difference, when found, must 
be properly associated by addition or subtraction with the appropriate 
one of the known numbers between which it lies. The use of diagrams 
similar to those used in the foregoing examples has been found to be 
extremely helpful in making these points clear to the students. 

Let us now take three examples from the tables. 


Example. Find the value of tan 
Id"22' 





03320! 


033/75 


Angle Tangent 

Fia. 68. 

Therefore tan 18*21'12" = .33169 + .00006 = .33175. 
Example. Find log 327.38. 


\A.of0.00032'000006 
033m 


32740 

327.3Q 


^ofam 


327.30 


0.10 0000/3 


~2S/S08 

>25/505 


J of 0.000/3 =0.000/0 


Number Logornthm 
Fio. 69. 


■2.5/495 


Thus, log 327.38 - 2.51495 + .00010 - 2.51506. 
Example. Find the value of cos 38'’14'29". 


38’/S' 


38/429^ 


gcri' 


36*14'- 


/ OjOOO/8 


•0.78532 


■0.7854/ 


^of 0.000/8=0.00009 


Angle Cosine 


■0.7B5S) 
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It b6e& pointed out in previous discussion that tiie cosine of an 
angle is decreasing as the angle increases. Consequently, to obtain the 
int^polatod value of this function, the difference 0.00018) 

must be subtracted from the value of cos 38°14' instead of being added 
toil 

In many texts the tables are accompanied by sets of proportional 
parts of differences to facilitate and speed up the process of interpola- 
tion. These are of value after the process is thoroughly understood, 
but they should not be used in the beginning. The understanding and 
use of these auxiliary tables constitutes a seiparate and distinct diffi- 
culty, and at the outset the student is confronted with enough of a prob- 
lem in thoroughly mastering the principle of linear interpolation. 
Until he has thoroughly must ered this principle he should work through 
every step of it, including the computation of the proportional parts of 
the differences, for himself. Then, when he is ready to use the short 
cut provided by the sets of proportional parts printed with the tables, 
he will understand how they are obtained and will be able to use them 
with understanding. 

Functions of the General Angle. There are two points of view 
with regard to the introduction to the study of the functions of the 
general angle. Some teacheis and wiiteis believe that it ii^best to 
make this the starting point of the course, and it must be admitted 
that there are certain arguments which tend to support this position. 
In particular, it provides a genital situation in which the definitions 
of the functions of an acute anglej when given in terms of the sides of a 
right triangle, appear merely as special cases, and thus it avoids the 
necessity for extending the definitions after they arc once made. On 
the other hand, there are numerous advantages in beginning by defining 
the functions of an acute angle in terms of the side.s of a right triangle. 
In particular, these definitions are a basic part of the tngonometric 
background which the students bring with them from their work with 
numerical trigonometry in the junior high school. These definitions 
thus form probably the most natural point of departure in taking up 
the more systematic and more general treatment of trigonometric func- 
tions in the senior high school and junior college. The subsequent 
transition to the functions of the general angle does, of course, involve 
a generalization of the definition of the functions, but this need not 
cause any serious difficulty if it is explained carefully. 

Let us assume that the students have learned to define the func- 
tions (A an acute an^e in terms of the sides of a ri^t triangle as 
indicated earlier in this chapter. 
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sin A == 

hypotenuse 

cos A = side 

hypotenuse 

ian ^ - opposite side 
adjacent side 

Now if we draw a set of perpendicular coordinate a?ces such that the 
origin is at A with the positive 
JT-axis passing through B, we 
are ready to redefine the func- 
tions of the acute angle A in 
terms of the abstdssa, ordinate, 
and distance of C, or of any 
other point on the terminal side 
of the angle. That is, the “op- 
posite side” in the triangle is 
now y, the ordinate of ('; the 
“adjacent side” is x, the abscibsa 
of C; and the “hypotenuse” is r, the distance of C (Fig. 61). 

Consequently our definitions mav now take the form 

opposite side _ ordinate _ y 
hypotenuse distance r 
adjacent side _ abscissa _ x 
hypotenuse distance r 
opposite side _ ordinate _ y 
adjacent side abscissa x 
etc. 

One thing should be especially noted Thus far we have redefined 
the functions only for acute angU i. What shall we do in the case of 
angles greater than 90 degrees oi in the case of negative angles? 

It should be made clear to the students at this point that our new 
definitions of the functions of acute angles give us a concept, a nomen- 
clature, and a symbolism that will apply as readily to angles of any 
siae, whether positive or negative, as it does to acute angles. This 
being the case, it has been genenUly agreed that these definitions, 
although developed originally for acute angles, will bo accepted for 
the sake of uniformity wid convenience (and for no other reason) as 
defining the functions of any angle It is necessary only to recall the 
“standard position” of the angle with reference to the coordinate axes; 
i.e., its vertex will always be considered to be at the origin, its initial 


sin A — 
cos A — 
tan A = 
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ride the poeitive X-axis, and the position of its terminal ride deter- 
mined by the description of the angle or the conditions of the problem. 
TAe functions of any angle whatever^ can thus be given in terms of the 
coordinates of any point (except the origin) on the terminal ride of 
the angle. 

In order to use these definitions, it is necessary to have some means 
of transforming the functions of the general angle into terms of func- 





tions of an angle in the first quadrant or at the boundarie«i of that 
quadrant. This is necessary because the tables of functions are gener- 
ally given only for such angles The method of making the required 
transformations may be effectively explained to the students some- 
what as follows: 

Let A be the given angle in standard position as shown (Fig. 62). 
If we take any point P{x, y) on the terminal side of angle A and drop 
a perpendicular to the X-axis, there will be formed a right triangle 
which is called the “triangle of reference.” The values of the func- 
tions of A are determined by the lengths of the sides of thit> triangle 

^ Of oounse, exception is made of those functions of 0, 90, 180 degrees, etc., 
which become infinite and are not so defined in any case. 
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since its sides are/ respectively, a;, y, and r, the abscissa, ordinate, and 
distance of P. 

Now, if A is known, we may also find at once the angle 9, without 
regard to sign, the smallest angle w^hich OP makes with the X-axis. 
This will always be the angle XOP or X'OP in the triangle of refer- 
ence, and its value will never exceed 90 degrees. Thus 0 becomes an 
angle which has the limits 0° g e g 90®, and the values of the func- 
tions of A will be the same as the values of the functions of 6 except for 
sign. The functions of 0 can be found in the tables, and the signs of 
the corresponding functions of A (whether positive or negative and 
regardless of size) can be determined by noting the signs of x and y 
(r is always positive) in the triangle of reference. 

Example I. Find the value of cot 

I^t A =* 112®5'. Then e = 67®55'. From the tables eot 67*^55' « .40672. 
But in the triangle of reference (Fig. 63) cot 0 is negative. Therefore, cot 1I2®6' 
is negative also, and its real value is —.40572. 



Example 11. Find the value of cos 312®, 

Let A = 312®. Thus 0 « 48® (Fig. 64). From the tables cos 48® « .66913. 
Therefore the value, except for sign, of cos 312® == .66913. But in the triangle 
of reference cos B is positive. Therefore cos 312® is positive also, and its real value 
is +.66913. 

If the matter is explained and illustrated in this way, the students 
should have little difficulty in understanding how to find the func- 
tions of any given angle from the tables. It is well for them to work 
out numerous examples of the type given above and to build for them- 
selves tables showing the signs of each of the functions when the angle 
is in standard position and the terminal side lies, respectively, in the 
following eight positions: 
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la ilw flnt quadtaat 
la the second quadruit 
In the third quadrant 
la the fourth quadrant 


Along the poutive X-axiB 
Along the positive K-axu 
Along the negative JT-axis 
Alone the neeative F-axis 


When the students have acquired the ability to do this for them- 
selves they will have attained a real understanding of how the tables 
may be used to find the functions of any angle whatever. They 
should experience no further difficulty in this respect, and there will 
be no need for them to memorize the signs of the functions for the 
various positions of the terminal side of the angle as indicated in the 
list given above. 

Variation of the Functions. Just as the concept of variation 
enriches the study of geometry and algebra, so it does the study of 
trigonometry. It is very important for the students to sense the fact 
that any change in the size of an angle is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing characteristic change in each of the functions of the angle. This 
fact should be repeatedly emphasized by the teacher and should be 
illustrated liy all available means and devices. One such means is a 
thoughtful examination of the tables of functions. It will be imme- 
diately noted that increases in the size of the angle are accompanied 
by characteristic increases or decreases in each of the functions. It 
should be specifically pointed out that the values given m tlie tables 
merely represent particular stages in a continuous variation and that, 
between any two successive valyes given in the tables, there exists an 
infinitude of intermediate values. This concept of variation of the 
functions can be strengthened by certain mechanical devices which are 
available commercially, or ^hich can bo made by the teacher or 
students. Perhaps the most commonly used and most effective device 
is the construction and study of graphs of these functions. 

A real understanding of these graphs makes clear several important 
things about the variation of the functions. In particular, the follow- 
ing considerations are worthy of note and comment: 

1. There is a general similarity in the shape of the graph of any 
function and its corresponding ‘‘cofunction.”' This may be explained 
by the fact that, for example, the cosine of a ^ven angle is, in fact, 
the idne of some other angle (in general, the complement of the giveh 
angle), and similarly for the other functions and their corresponding 
cofunctions. 

2. Sin 0 and cos 9 are al'’<^ays finite and continuous over the entire 

* Here we speak of am i and oos $, for exaiaplc, as "cofuruAiona" cf each ether, 
like rdPerence is made to tan $ and cot 0, and to sec ^ and esc 0, 
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range of values of $, while for certain values of 6 the other funotionB 
become infinite and have points of discontinuity. This may be 
explained by the fact that each of the other functions.is the reciprocal 
of some function which may take on the value zeto and, when this 
happens, the reciprocal obviously becomes infinite. It should also be 



noted that, at each value of the angle for which a given function 
becomes discontinuous, the function also changes sign. 

3. The Bine or cosine of an angle can never be greater than +1 or 
less than —1, while the secant and cosecant can never have values 
between these bounds. This is explained by the fact that the secant 
and cosecant of an angle are reciprocals, respectively, of the cosine 
and i^e of the angle, and the reciprocal ol any number which is not 
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greater than 1 cn* less than — 1 will have a value which must be > 1 
or < —1. Numerical illustrations of these facts should be given. 

4. From the graphs it will be seen that, when the angle is given by 
(Jett + ir/4) for all integral values of k, any function of the angle is 
equal to its corresponding cofunction. The students may be asked 
to explain this. 

5. The graph of any function, say sin 6, is also the graph of the 
inverse function, which in this case is arcsin 6. The distinction lies 

sin 9 



merely in the choice of the independent variable. This fact makes it 
easy to explain and emphasize the important concept of the multiple- 
valued nature of the inverse functions as contrasted with ^le single- 
valued nature of the functions themselves. The use of the unit circle 
in drawing the graphs of the different functions is a great aid in bring- 
ing out tliis contrast between t^ functions and their inverse ftmetions. 
It also gives a vivid picture of tlie periodicity of the functions and the 
nature of their respective variations. 

Practically all textbooks contain graphs of the functions for refer- 
ence, and in many cases the students are required to construct their 
own graphs. Too often, however, the attention given to the graphs 
of the functions is perfunctory and not very meaningful. If the 
graphs are to contribute much to developing the concept and the 
nature of the variation of the functions, considerable time will need 
to be spent in the interpretation of the graphs and in the discussion 
of their implications. 

Teaching the Functions of Two Angles. Since there are times when 
the students will need to use the functions of the sum or difference 
or two angles, of a double angle, or of a half angle and perhaps cer- 
tain other formulas involving two angles, it is necessary that these 
formulas be developed in terms of the original angles and listed for 
reference. This is done in practically all textbooks. It is not neces- 
sary that students memorize all of these formulas. It is desirable^ 
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however, that they see and understand the ways in which the formulas 
are developed and that they memorize a few which are fundamental 
and which will be needed frequently. Among these may be listed the 
following: 

sin (A + B) cos (A ± B) tan (A ± B) 
bin 2A cos 2A tan 2A 

The development of a large array of these formulas is an excellent 
exercise in the application of algebraic technique to trigonometric func- 
tions and can be made extremely interesting to students if rightly pre- 
sented. After the formula 

sin (A + B) = sin A cos B + cos A sin B 

has been established, all the rest of these formulas may l>e derived 
from tills one through the application of fundamental algebraic and 
trigonometric techniques. For example: 

1. sin (A — B) = sin [A + (— £)] 

= sin A cos ( — B) 4 eos A sin (—B) 

= sin A cos B — cos A sin B 

2. cos (A 4- 5) = sin [90“ - (A + /?)] 

= sin [(90“ - A) - 

= sin (90*’ — A) cos B — cos (90® — A) sin B 
= cos A cos B — sin A sin B 

It is surprising that in the teaching of these formulas this fact is 
almost never emphasized cither m the textbooks or by the teachers. 
One would naturally expect students to be dismayed at the prospect 
of memorizing arbitrarily 20 or more special formulas, but one would 
expect them to be fascinated at seeing these all stem from a single one. 
Yet we persist in teaching them as cases unto themselves without 
stressing their interrelations, and thus we fail to take advantage of 
the most powerful of motives in our teaching, and we likewise fail to 
give our students that sense of organic relationship which they should 
feel with regard to this whole group of formulas. 

As has been said, the formula for sin (A 4- B) must be developed 
indepiendently from geometric considerations. Table 7 shows how all 
the others grow out of this one. 

The Teaching of Logarithms. It should be made clear to students 
that logarithms are not an integral part of trigonometry but merely 
provide a means for reducing the laborious computation incident to 
the solution of many trigonometric problems. Many students in 
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trigonometiy will have had no previous experience with Jogarithnos. 
Ther^ore it is usually necesfiwry to start at the very beginning and to 
teach the mAAning of logarithms first. The technique of apidying 
them to the solution of problems can be intelligently used only after 
the meaning is clear. 


Table 7. Reduction Fobhula 


BY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY 



It is best to start out by explaining that logarithms are merdy 
exponents, that a table of exponents can be useful in making certmn 
computations, and that we merdy apply the laws of exponents when 
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WB use logaritiuns for finding powers and it)ots of munbors and for 
multiplyii^ or dividing numbers expressed as powers of a ccmunon 
base. A review of these fundamental properties, laws, and uses of 
exponents can be made by taking some convenient small poeitiive 
integer as a base and building a partial table of exponents of numbws 
with respect to that base. For example: 


Ba«(e 2 

Base 8 

20 * 1 

(8)« - 

21 s= 2 

(8)W - ; 

2* = 4 

(8)« = . 

2’ « 8 

(8)'4 = 1 

2 * = If) 

(8)^ = 1( 

2« 32 

( 8 )^ « 3; 

2« - 64 

(8)5^ = 6< 

etc. 

(8)’^ » 121 
- 25( 


etc 


By using the first of these tables (extended if desired), simple oper- 
ations in finding powers and roots, products, and quotients can be 
peiformed. Thus, 

^04 = ’^2* = (2)’^ = 2* = 4 
4 • 4 = 2*® • 2® = 2<®+-> = 2* = 16 
64 4- 4 = 2 * -i- 2 * = 2 (*-« = = 16 

It will be obvious to the student, however, that these tables or any 
other tables similarly constructed would be very limited in their appli- 
cation. For example*, the first table above contains no logarithms for 
3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, or any other number wliich is not an integral power 
of 2. The logarithms of such numbers, with reference to the base 2, 
would necessarily be fractional since they lie between numbers which 
are integral powers of 2. A similar observation should be made, of 
course, with reference to a table similarly constructed with any posi- 
tive number as a base. However, the students should also be told 
that, although they do not know how to determine these fractional 
exponents, tlicre are metliods by which this can be done, and really 
serviceable tables compiled. They should also be reminded that, since 
our number system is a decimal system, the number 10 would seem to 
be a more convenient base than 2 or 8 or any other number, because 
the integral powers of 10 give our familiar units of enumeration, vig., 
1, 10, 100, 1,000, etc. 

By this time the stage is set for introducii^ the students to tke 
system of common logarithms in which the base is 10. The following 
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step-byHstep procedure has been found effective in producing under- 
standing of this system and skill and facility in its use. The order of 
the steps is important since each new idea or principle developed rests 
upon those preceding it and, in turn, provides an additional idea or 
principle as a basis for those yet to come. The key sentence or idea in 
each step is italicized. The teacher may enlarge upon these italicized 
statements and give such explanations, illustrations, and practice as 
may be desired. Some suggestions are given. 

1. Any number in the decimal system can he expressed as an integral 
power of 10 or as the product of two factors, one of which is between 
1 and 10, (he other being an integral power of lO. 

Give examples. For instance, 

32.78 = 3.278 X (10) ^ 35,200 = 3.52 X (10)< 

0.346 » 3.46 X (l0)-‘ 0.00682 = 6.82 X (10)-», etc. 

Give considerable practice in writing numbers in this way. Such con- 
sideration would afford further opportunities for calling attention to 
the nature and importance of scientific notation (sec page 283). If 
the students have difficulty in determining the integral pover of 10 to 
be used, the following rule will be helpful: place the pencil point after 
the nonzero digit on the extreme left of the given number and count 
to the position of the decimal point. The number of digits (or places) 
thus counted gives the integral power of 10 to be used. Counting to 
the right in this way indicates a positive power of 10, while counting 
to the left indicates a negative power of 10. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that this integral pow^ of 10 is the characteristic of the logarithm 
of the number, but it is better not to use the terms “logarithm” or 
“characteristic” until a little later. 

2. If we coM express all numbers between 1 and 10 as powers of 10, 
(hen it is evident that we could express all numbers in the decimal system 
as powers of 10. Point out that this follows from the fact that every 
number in the decimal system can be expressed as an integral power 
of 10 or as the product of such a power of 10 by a number between 
1 and 10. Refer to the illustrations under step 1 above. 

3. Any number between 1 and 10 can be expressed either exactly or 
approximdtdy as a power of 10. Do not try to prove this but make it 
appear plausible. Remind the students that since 1 « (10)" and 
10 “ (10)\ then surely any number between 1 and 10 must be express- 
ible (at least approximately) in the form (10)*, where 0 < x < 1. For 
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example, if x = we have (10)^ - 2.154 (approximately), or 2.154 is 
approximately ten to the one-third power. Similarly (10)^ = 3.162 
(approximately); (10)’* = 4.641 (approximately) ; etc. 

4. Maih&n(UiGuins have given vs a table of numbers between 1 and 10 

expressed as powers of 10. Make it clear that the numbers in the left 
mar(pn of the table of logarithms should be read as if there were a 
decimal point after the first digit at the left in the number. This is, 
in fact, the number for which the logarithm is given in the table, .since 
only mantissas are given, and these, themselves, are logarithms only 
of numbers between 1 and 10. This number will be the first of the 
two factors referred to in stop 1. It may also be explained to the stu- 
dents that the omission of the decimal point in the numbers printed in 
the tables makes for convenience and for the conservation of space. 
When the students have learned to read and interpret the numbers in 
the left margin of the table of logarithms in this way, have them 
refer to their table.'! of mantissas and read from these the powers of 
10 representing various numbers between 1 and 10. For example, 
5 = (10) «««”; 3.27 = (10) 7.84 = (lO) '"'^*; etc. For the pres- 

ent have the students think of the^se as exponents rather than as 
logarithms. Point out that the decimal point precedes the first figure 
in the number taken from the table, whether it is printed there or not. 
Give practice in reading and writing down these exponents and in 
interpreting them. 

5. We can make certain computations by use of this table adorn so long, 
and only so long, as the numbers we use are between 1 and 10 and the 
answers are also between 1 and 10. Give practice, using examples in 
multiplication and division and in finding powers and roots, but be 
sure that at this stage no number used or answer sought is less than 
1 or greater than 10. 

6. We may now use ovr tables for any positive numbers. Give prac- 
tice in multiplication, powers, roots, and appropriate division, but for 
the present avoid division that would lead to negative exponents. 
This is a problem in itself. In connection with the use of the tables 
for the inverse cases, teach the students to express the numbers as the 
product of two factors. For example, have them express (lO)* "***^ as 
(10) X (lOj*. 

7. We are now ready to begin thinking, speaking, writing, and work- 
ing in terms of “logarithms’’ instead of “exponents.” Some practice, 
but not a great deal, will be needed now in reviewing and associating 
the logarithmic form with the exponential form. Examples: 
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EnromsimAii Foau Looabitbuic Foibm 

$ ■« 2* logi 8 » 3 (the logarithm is the exponent) 

100 » 10* logic 100 » 2 (the logarithm is the exponent) 

a 11“ logc a =» c (the logarithm is the exponent) 

etc. 

Explain to the students that in the common system of logarithms the 
base (10) is understood and is generally not written. 

Now give considerable practice in the use of the logarithmic form 
and notation in finding products, roots, powers, and quotients. Nega- 
tive characteristics should still be avoided. 

Example, Find the product of 782 and 3 96. 

log 782 »* 
log 3 % =« 
log product = 

Product =« 

At this stage of development it Is piohablv advisable to emphasize 
that previously the practice work was foi undci standing, but now it is 
mainly for efficiency. 

8. Special difficulties mth logat ithms unlh wgalivc (hai acUristics. Go 
back to the exponential form for a little while. 

Example. Find log .0342. 

.0342 - 3.42 X 10"* = (10) X (lO)"* - (10)“*+^ ‘wo* 

This, however, cannot be written as (lo)"’*""* because the .53103 is positive. 
It is Bometraies written as (10)**“"*. A more convenient way of writing the 
same thing is (10)* ***®*"*®. In logarithmic form this would be given as log 
.0342 » 8.53403 - 10. 

Considerable special practice will be needed on this, and it should 
be very carefully supervised until the students have acquired a sub- 
stantiid understanding of the nature of negative logarithms and reason- 
able proficiency in handling the special notation which it is necessary 
to use. 

Having learned how to use the table of natural functions and the 
table of common logarithms, the student should have no difficulty in 
understanding the meaning or mastering the use of the tables of loga- 
rithms of the trigonometric functions, lliese tables are not, in fact, 
indispensable but are provided merely to speed up the work. The 
question of whether or not to use cologarithms is debatable. Some 
teachers and writers feel that colc^arithms are nonessential and super- 
fluous, while others prefer to have them used. This matter is prob- 
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ably <rf little saoment and may safely be left to the iuc^ment of the 
individual teacher. 

An explanation of the slide rule, showing how its construction and 
use is based \ipon the principles of logarithms, will add interest and 
value to the study of logarithms. 

The Solution of Triangles. The trigonometric solution of the right 
trimigle has been discussed in the first part of this chapter. The 
methods are so simple, obvious, and direct that they offer no diffictUty 
and need not be discussed further here. The solution of the oblique 
or general triangle, however, is not so simple. It requires the develop- 
ment of numerous special foinmulas and a discriminating analysis of 
the given data in each particular problem to determine the method 
and the formulas to be used. 

There are four different combinations of independent parts, any one 
of which may determine uniquely (with one exception which will be 
mentioned later) a triangle. These are often referred to as “the four 
cases” of the general* triangle. The four combinations of parts are 
as follows: 

Case 1. Given two angles and any side 

Case 2. Given two sides and an angle opposite one of them 

Case 3. Given two sides and the included angle 

Case 4. Given the three sides 

To handle the solution of these ca.se8 of the general triangle, various 
special formulas arc developed, the most fundamental of which are 
the law of sines, the law of cosines, and the law of tangents. In addi- 
tion to these there arc nuincrous more specialized formulas connected 
with the triangle, including the half-angle formulas in terms of the 
sides, and Heron’s formula for (he ^rea of the triangle. 

The mastery of these formulas and their use in solving the various 
cases of the general triangle cause a good deal of difficulty to students. 
The difficulties which they most commonly experience may be enumer- 
ated under five main types as follows: 

1. Difficulty in following and understanding the derivation of the formulas 

2. Difficulty in remembering the vaiioua formulas and keeping them in 
mind without confusing them 

3. Difficulty in knowing what formulas to use in particular cases 

‘ The term "general triangle” is used here instead of "oblique triangle” sinoe 
the general formulas developed for these cases apply to right triangles as weQ as 
to oblique triangles. 
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4. XMfficulty due to lack of systematic preplanning and layout of viitten 
work 

5. Difficulty in checking the solution 

Many teachers fail to appreciate either the seriousness of these diffi- 
culties or the extent to which failure to master them may impair the 
effectiveness of the students’ work. Yet the teacher has a serious 
obligation to see that the students are adequately equipped with respect 
to these points. 

The development of the fundamental trigonometric laws is not 
inherently difficult or complicated. It can be understood without 
great difficulty by most students if prof>erly presented. The teacher, 
however, should point the way by laying out the main steps in the 
development in quick bold outline just as one lays out the plan of proof 
for a proposition in geometry before proceeding to write down the com- 
plete synthetic proof in finished form. Some geometry teachers and 
textbook writers have recognized the importance of setting forth the 
main plan of a proof before proceeding to details. For the most part, 
trigonometry textbooks have not yet arrived at this point, and so the 
responsibility must be accepted by the teacher. For example, most 
students find it difficult to take the bare facts set forth in the proof 
of the law of cosines and to extract from them much understanding 
of a plan whereby the proof could be reconstructed withotit being 
literally memorized. On the other hand, a rapid “chalk-talk” expla- 
nation of the plan of development by the teacher will leave the stu- 
dent with a basis of understanding which he can fill in with the neces- 
sary details and which he can reconstruct at will. The same may be 
said for the development of the law of tangents and for the other 
formulas involved in the solution of the general triangle. In some 
cases it is necessary to draw upon previously developed formulas. 
For example, in developing the law of tangents, it is convenient to 
use the relations 

sin d + sin B = 2 sin M(-4 + B) cos M(A — B) 
sin .4 — sin B = 2 cos }' 2 {A + E) sin }i(A — B) 

In such cases the teacher should specifically call attention to these 
substitutions in discussing the plan of development. 

There are a few fundamental formulas which are used so much in 
the solution of oblique triangles that the student will find it advisable 
to memorize them. In particular, the law of sines, the law of cosines, 
and the law of tangents are indispensable, and the student should 
become as familiar with them as with the Pythagorean theorem, or 
the fact that o* — 6* ** (o — b)(a + 6). Some teachers prefer to have 
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thsir students luemorise other formulas such as the half-angle formulas 
(in terms of the sides) and the area formulas. Since courses differ in 
emphasis no rigid criterion can be laid down. In general it may bo 
said that students should be required to memorize only such formulas 
as are fundamental and which, in the judgment of the teacher, will be 
us€sd sufficiently to warrant memorization j however, those formulas 
which ore to be memorized should be memorized to the point of per- 
fection, automatization, and permanency. 

The teacher should give the students criteria for determining 
which formulas to use in particular cases. One criterion is as follows: 
the formula to be used must be one which expresses an unknown part 
of the triangle completely in terms of the given parts, or from which 
an unknown part may be found in terms of given parts (as in the case 
of the law of tangents). By adopting a standard system of notation, 
listing the fundamental formulas, and setting down the given parts of 
the triangle in a particular problem, the student may readily deter- 
mine by inspection which of the formulas should be used. If he is 
required to do this consistently, he will soon learn that the law of 
sines is the appropriate formula to use, given (1 ) two angles and any 
bide or (2) two sides and an angle oppobitc one of them;* and that the 
law of cosines will enable him to solve triangles in which the given 
parts are (1) two sides and the included angle, or (2) the three sides. 
The teacher shoiild point out that, in place of the law of cosines, the 
alternative formulas for the law of tangents and for the tangents of 
the lialf angles in terms of the sides may be used where the given parts 
are, respectively, two sides and the included angle or the three sides, 
and that these formulas are more amenable to logarithmic treatment 
than is the law of cosines. The association of t he appropriate formulas 
with the different cases would be strengthened if each formula were 
developed when the case requiring it is first taken up and were imme- 
diately applied. In many textbooks, however, the formulas are devel- 
oped as in an intact body of theory, and the applications are left until 
later. 

In teaching the solution of the general triangle, the teacher should 
show the students how to make a layout for the work and should give 
specific training in doing this. Students generally are inclined to start 
computing as soon as they get hold of two numbers with which they 
can work. However, since most problems in sob’ing oblique triangles 
are somewhat long and complicated, this is uneconomical and unwise 
for several reasons. There is great advantage in thinking the prob- 

'■ The ambiguous case (given two sides and an angle opposite one of them) should 
be at length and its geometric and trigonometric possibilities pointed out. 
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lem completely and planning the entire solution in detail, hut 

as a whole, before doing anything else. This will ensure an under- 
standing analysis of the problem as a whole. It will prevent the stu- 
d«at from becoming confused in a heterogeneous mixture of analyas 
and computation. It will provide a specific step-by-step guide for all 
necessary computation and use of the tables. It is economical of time 
and labor. Finally, it is conducive to orderliness which, in turn, is 
always conducive to effective work. 

The following example^ is illustrative of what may be done in this 
^ respect. The layouts will obviously vary in 
yf detail according td the conditions and the 
y< j requirements of the problem, but the idea is 
, / perfectly general and can be adapted as 

5^ needed. 


r Given* a *■ 81.6. 

"C ' ' ® h - 121.5. 

Fio. 67. C - 32*18'. 

Find: A, B, and c. 

SonunoN 

Farmtdaa: 

B + A = 180* - C = * 

tan }^{B - A) » ^ ~ tan J^(B + A) 

a sin C , v 

C ^ • ■ • ■ • • » 

Bin A 

h sin C 

C « 

sin B 


to find A and B 


. ^ to find c 


to check the work 



> Adapted from Davis and Chambers, “Brief Course in Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry” (New York; American Book Company, 1933), pp, 60/. 

See also O. A. Ewing, “Plane Trigonometry” (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1933), pp. 49-50, 70/. 
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This oatline provides a comjdete guide for the solution and 
of the problem. 

The check used in the above outkne is one of several special chedcs 
adapted to particular cases. Either of the formulas 

0 + 6 ^ cos ]4{A - B) a- b _ rin mA - B) 
c sin C ’ c cos * 

Cfdled Mollweide’s equations, may be used as a general check of the 
solution of any triangle since they contain all the sides and all the 
angles of the triangle, are well adapted to logarithmic computation, 
and are not used, in any of the four cases, in the solution of the triangle. 

Table 8 gives a very concise summary of the four cases of the general 
triangle. 


Table 8. Foub Cases op the Genebal Triangles* 



Case I 

Case II 

fW III 

Case IV 

Given 

One side and 
two angles 

Two sides 
and the 
angle op- 
posite one 
of thf m 

Two sides 
and the 
included 
angle 

Three sides 

Solution 
(by log- 
arithms) 

Check 

Law of Sines 

Law of Sines 

ISH 

Tangent half angle for- 
mula 

a + h _ cos Yi {A — B) 
c ’ SUl 

A + B + C “ 180* 

Solu- 
tion 
(by nat- 
u r a 1 
func- 
tions) 
Check 

Law of Sines 

1 AWofSmes 

Law of Co- 
siiiesf 

Law of Cosines t 

a ^ b eoti C + c C 0 & B 



Law of Sines 
or A + If 

+ r- 
180’ 

A + B + C - 180* 

I 

Area 

1 , sin sin C 

g ah sin C 

Th or 

2 ® sin 

f? 

1 

1 

1 


* Adapted from Garabedian and Winston, ' Plane Ingonomoiry * (New York. MoGraw- 
HUl Book Company. Inc , 1929), p 290. 

t The liaw of Coeines la usually preferable if only the third side ui case III, or one angle in 
uaae IV, u to be found 

Teaching Radian Measure. The teaching of radian measure should 
not be difficult provided that the students have a good understanding 
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of the functions of the general angle and provided that two or three 
fundamental concepts and conventions are made clear at the outset. 
In order to understimd radian measure clearly the students must first 
of all have a thorough understanding of the definition and meaning 
of a radian. The geometrical explanation and illustration should be 
given repeatedly until the students can readily form a mental picture 
similar to the one shown in Fig. 68. This will provide them with a con- 
crete basis for thinking in terms of radi- 
ans and for understanding the definition. 
It will provide a means for recalling 
instantly wh^^ the angle r is the same as 
180 degrees; why t/2 is the same as 90 
degrees; why ir/3 is the same as 60 de- 
grees; why 2tr is the same as 360 de- 
grees; etc. With this sort of picture in 
mind for reference the student will have 
no need to memorize the relations be- 
tween degrees and radian measure, be- 
cause he can easily figure out these rela- 
tionships for himself. He is thus 
equipped, not only with a knowledge of the facts and re\p,tionships 
which he will need, but also with an understanding of how they are 
determined. 

After the students have gained an understanding of the meaning of 
radian measure, it is well for'' them to have some special prartice in 
determining the degree equivalents of angles expressed in radians, and 
the radian equivalents of angles expressed in degrees. In this con- 
nection it may be desirable to have the degree value of one radian 
memorized. For the special angles 0, v/2, t/3, t, 2v, 45 degrees, 
120 degrees, etc., the students should soon become able to give the 
corresponding equivalents at sight. Similar practice involving the 
inverse functions should be given, the principal values of the angles 
being given both in radians and degrees. The teacher should explain 
that, in expressing angles in terms of radian measure, it is customary 
to omit the word ''radians.” The student needs to bo told this so 
that, when he encounters in his reading such expressions as sin ir, tan 2, 
cos 3x/4, etc., he will understand that the angles are given in radians 
rather than in degrees. It may be pointed out that in higher mathe- 
matics radian measure is used almost exclusively. 

Teaching Trigonometric Equations and Identities. The proof of 
trigonometric identities and the solution of trigonometric equations 



¥ 
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are often considered to be the most difficult parts of trigonometry. 
Confusion often exists in the minds of students as to the distinction 
between identities and equations of condition. Therefore this distinc- 
tion should be cleared up at the outset. 

A trigonometric equation is an equation involving one or more 
trigonometric functions of the unknown (angle) and is true only for 
particular values of this unknown. In contrast to such conditional 
equations there is another class of trigonometric equalities which are 
true for oK values of the unknown. These are known as trigonometric 
identities. From these considerations it is evident that, in dealing 
with trigonometric equations, the job is to solve the equation; i.e., to 
find the value, or values, of the unknown which will satisfy the equa- 
tion. On the other hand, in dealing with identities, the problem is 
to prove that they actually are identities; to show that the two mem- 
bers can be reduced to the same expression or expressions which are 
recognized as being identical. 

Trigonometric equations really are equations, and therefore arc 
subject to treatment under the algebraic laws of the equation besides 
being subject to the algebraic transformation of either member sepa- 
rately or to the trigonometric transformation of the trigonometric ele- 
ments involved. For example, let it be required to solve: 

sin 2x = tan x. 

The problem is to find the angle x for which this relation exists. A 
solution is as follows: 

sin 2x = 2 sin x cos x (trigonometric transformation) 

tan X = (trigonometric transformation) 

cos X 

sin ST 

2 sin X cos X = (Bui..stitution) 

cos X 

2 sin X cos® x = sin x (both members multiplied by cos x) 

2 sin X cos® x — sin x - 0 (transposition) 

sin x(2 cos® x — 1) = 0 (left member factored) 

This can be true only (1) if sin x = 0 or (2) if 2 cos® x — 1 “0. 

the equation is true for the values 

(1) X = 0“ or 180“ 

(2) X = 46“, 135“, 225“, or 315“ 

and for no other values of x where x ^ 360“. 

Note that the algebraic transformations which were employed are 
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flS }(^timate since we started with an admitted equation aotd 

aot^ght merely the solution of this equation. 

In )>raoticaJly all textbooks the trigonometric identities proposed 
for proof are stated in the fcnm of equations. This tends to giro 
students a wrong feeling about the job of proving these identities, 
^nce they are stated in the form of equations, the tendency is to feel 
that they may be treated legitimately under the algebraic laws of the 
equation. This, of course, is not legitimate. Consider, for example, 
the following illustration which is typical of the form in which these 
identities are proposed in the textbooks: 

i 

Prove: 

2 — cos X „ . ... 

= 2 sec X — 1 (A) 

Of* ' ' 


Suppose that this were regarded as an equation and treated as such 
in the following manner: multiplying through by cos x we get 


2 — cos X * 2 sec X cos X — cos x 


or 

2 — cos X == 2(1) — cos X (B) 

• • 2 ““ cos iv 

This evidently gives an identity, but it is not a proof that 5 — - -- 

COS 3 / 

and 2 sec X — 1 are identical, llather, it is a proof that, if equation 
(A) is an identity, then equation (B) is an identity. In effect, what 
has been done here is to assuftte the equality of the members of the 
proposed identity, to treat them algebraically under the laws of the 
equation, and to conclude that, since an identity is thus reached, 
the original pair of expressions must also have been identical. 

The fallacy involved in this method of reasoning may be shown 
even more clearly by taking a case which is evidently absurd on the 
face of it but which illustrates precisely the point in question. Let it 
be required to test to see whether or not sin x = — sin x is an identity. 
By treating this as an equation and squaring both members, we do 
get an identity, vie., sin’’ x — sin^ x. The foregoing line of reasoning 
would lead us to conclude that, since this is true, therefore the original 
pair of expresrions (sin x and — sin x) must also have been identical. 
Obviously, however, we should not be justified in such a conclusion 
because the equation sin x — sin x is not true for all values x. 
It holds only when x hr {k being any positive or negative integer, 
or zero). The above technique establishes a valid proof of an idmitity 
only when it is reversible. Only in such a case would it be proved 
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thftt 0116 could st&rt with the known identity &nd derive the unknown 
one. It is evident from the above discussion that this technique pro- 
vides a method which may be used to derive new identities from known 
identities. One must be careful, however, to use only legitimate oper- 
ations at each stage of the development. 

In proving two trigonometric expressions identical we may legiti- 
mately work with only one of them at a time. Either may be changed 
through legitimate operations of trigonometric transformation, factor- 
ing, multiplication of factors, collection of terms, or substitution, into 
the form of the other, or both may be changed separately into some 
third form. When an identity is reached by one of these methods, 
and only then, the identity of the original expressions is really proved. 
It should be evident that one could use the same general techniques 
to establish the difference of two given expressions as identically equal 
to zero and thus establish the identity of the expressions themselves. 
Although the textbooks are not clear at times on this matl.er, the stu- 
dents should be strongly impressed with this principle and with the 
important distinction between proving a trigonometric identity and 
solving a trigonometric equation. 

Probably the greatest difficulties which students have in working 
with trigonometric equations and identities are (1) the lack of system- 
atic methods of attack and (2; insufficient familiarity with the funda- 
mental trigonometric identities. The following suggestions will be 
helpful to them in planning and carrying through their work: 

1. If functions of two angles arc involved, transform these so that they 
will all be expressed in terms of one angle. For exaniiJe, in proving that 
sin = 2 cos ^/csc ff, one should start by expressing sin 2^ as 2 sin ^ cos 
so that all functions involved would be functions of the angle B, 

2. In solving equations it is generally desirable and often necessary to ex- 
press all functions involved in terms of a ..ingle function hy means of the funda- 
mental identities. For exam])le, in solving the equation cos x + sec a: = % 
the first step would be to express sec a: as 1/ cos a?. In many cases this is also 
helpful in proving identities. 

3. Having reduced all functions involved in an equation to terms of a 
single function, transpose all tenns involving this function to one side of the 
equation. 

4. Having solved an equation for the value of some one function of the 
unknown (angle), it may be pohsible to determine the angle by inspection 
and consideration of the values of the functions of special angles. Otherwise 
it will be necessary to refer to the table of natural functions. 

6. In proving an identity, try to transform one of the members into an 
expression identical with the other. 
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6. If it appears that this cannot be done, tiien try to transform botii mem> 
bmi separately into some third identical expression. 

7. If other methods fail, try to obtain an identity by transforming all 
functions involved into terms of the sine and cosine. 

Success in solving trigonometric equations or in proving identities 
requires close familiarity with the relations among the functions. The 
eight fundamental identities most commonly needed are: 


(1) sin* X + cos* X — 1 

(2) sec* X — tan* x = i 

(3) CSC* X — cot* X — 1 


i cos X 
(5) cot X = ; — 
sin X 


(6) cot X = 

(7) sec X = 


tan X 
1 

cos X 


(4) tan i (8) esc x = — 

fiin X 

These should be thoroughly memoiized. The student should be 
familiar already with formulas (6), (7), and (8), since they aie meiely 
the reciprocal relations pointed out in connection with the definition 
of the functions, and his attention should be called to tbp fact that 

(2) and (3) follow immediately from 
(1). In addition to these, the stu- 
dent should also be familiar with the 
functions of the double angles. 

There are other relationships 
which are sometimes needed but 
which aie so numeious and so much 
alike that it is difficult to memorize 
them all. The mnemonic device of 
Fig 69, which we shall call “the 
function hexagon,” provides an easy 
means for rt'calhng all of these fun- 
damental identities except the first 
three listed above and the functions of double and half angles. The 
arrangement should bo made exactly as shown. This is easy to 
remember ednee the sine, tangent, and secant appear in this older from 
left to right and each of these is directly above its corresponding 
cofunction. 





Iio. 69. — The function hexagon. 


h The two functions at tlie ends of any diagonal are reciprocals of each 
other. 
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2« Any function is the product of the two functicnui between which it lies. 
Thus sin » tan x cos *; cot cos « esc *; etc. 

^ 3. Any function may be expressed as a fraction in which the numerator is 
either of the adjacent functions and the denommator is the one on beyond 
that. Thus 


tan X 


sec x^ 

CSC *' 


cos a; >= 


cot » ^ 

; etc. 

CSC x 


4. The product of any three alternate functions is 1. Thus 


sin X cot X sec ® = 1 and cos x tan x esc as = 1. 


This mechanical device is so simple, economical, and powerful, 
giving (as it does) 2G separate identities for reference, that students 
will find it extremely helpful in making trigonometric transformations 
in their woik with trigonometric identities and equations. 

Some Applications of Trigonometry. The interest of the students 
in any course in mathematics will be intensified if genuine applications 
of the subject are pointed out, and trigonometry has many applica- 
tions. Outside of its use in the development and application of fur- 
ther mathematical theory, it doubtless finds its most commonplace 
practical application in the work of the surveyor. Tliis is so much 
the case that a large share of the verbal problems in trigonometry 
textbooks are problems which involve the determination of distances, 
angles, or areas in relation to land measurements; in other words, 
problems typical of those which the surveyor encounters in his work. 

Nevertheless, there are many applications of trigonometry to phys- 
ics, engineering, astronomy, geology, navigation, and aviation, which, 
though less well known, «re none the less interesting. Some are 
simple, direct, and concrete. Others, such as some of the applica- 
tions to mechanics and electrical theory, are implicit and abstract, 
but they are still genuine and important practical applications of 
trigonometry. An analysis, made some years ago, of 20 representa- 
tive textbooks (5 in higher mathematics, 5 in the theory of electricity, 
6 in surveying, and 5 in mechanics) for colleges of engineering gives 
what is probably a fair picture of the use of trigonometric functions 
and formulas in these fields. Table 9 (page 600) is adapted from the 
report of the analysis and shows the frequency of occurrence, the per- 
centage of occurrence, and the number of trigonometric formulas found 
in the textbooks in each field. Textbooks in these fields will yield 
numerous examples of the application of trigonometry to problems in 
engineering practice and allied fields. 

The following are a few examples, taken at random, of physical 
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formulas which involve trigonometric functions. They are given here 
merely for the purpose of giving some indication of the genm'al useful- 
ness of trigonometric functions. For proper use of these formulas it 
is necessary, first, that they be imbedded in the context of careful 
definition of units. 


Tabus 9. Occubbencb of Trigonometric Formulas in Twenty Textbooks 
FOR College Engineering Courses* 



Occurrence 

Per cent 

Number of 
formulas 

Five higher mathematics texts 

314 


41 

Five texts in mechanics 

299 

mSM 

23 

Five texts in surveying 

125 

14.6 

19 

Five texts in electricity 

118 

13.7 

13 

Total 

856 

100.0 



* William Herbert Edwards, Triconometrie Formulae Encountered in a College Engi&Mriiif 
Course. Sehotd Setwce and Maihemaltet, S8 (1928). 239-243. 


For a coil rotating uniformly in a magnetic field, the instantaneous 
induced voltage (j&») is given by the formula Et = Em sin 9, where Em 
is the maximum voltage and 0 is the phase angle. * 

The current i (amperes) flowing through a tangent galvanometer 
having n tiuns, of radius r, in the earth’s field H, produces an angular 
deflection 0. The formula for the determination of the amount of 
current is 

• Hr * » 

2im 

The index of refraction of light, n, is given by the formula 

sin i 


where t is the angle of incidence and r is the angle of refraction. 

For light passing at the angle of minimum deviation, D, through a 
prism whose angle is A, the index of refraction, n, is given by the 
formula 

_ _ sin HiA + D) 
sin }^^A 

One of the basic problems of automotive engineering is the deter- 
mination of the force P needed to balance a weight TT on a plane 
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incKned to the horizontal at a given angle a. This relationship is 
expressed in the fonnula P = IT rin a.‘ 

The motion of projectiles is another general problem involving 
trigonometric formulas. For projectiles having an initial velocity v 
at an angle 6 with the horizontal the following formulas hold: 
Maximum height: 

, sin* e 
2g 

Time to maximum height : 

^ _ i> rin fl 
9 

Total time of flight: 

y ^ 2t> sin 6 
9 

Horizontal range: 

R _ sin 29 
9 


General equation of trajectory: 


y 


X tan 6 — 


F®* 

2v* cos* 9 


In geology the thickness of a rock stratum having a level outcrop 
may be approximately determined by finding the horizontal length of 
the outcrop, d, and the angle of dip, B. T'he thickness of the stratum, 
W, is then given by the formula W — d sin 6. 

The construction of a sundial, while not of great practical impor- 
tance, involves an interesting application of trigonometry. The posi- 
tions of the hour lines on the dial are determined by the formula 
tan A = sin 1 tan t, where h is the angle between any particular hour 
line and the meridian, I the latitude at the point of observation, and 
t the hour angle which, in degrees, is 15 times the number of hours 
between noon and the hour corresponding to that hour line.* 

‘The Chevrolet Motor Company has made available a series of interesting 
postos depicting symbolically and staiing explicitly this and other great 
mechanical and mathematical principles involved in automotive engineering. 
These charts are available without cost and are discussed at length in an article 
entitled “Mathematics of the Automobile,” The Mathematics Teacher, SI (1938), 
209-216. 

* See C. N. Shuster and Fred L. Bedford, “Field Work in Mathematics” (New 
York: American Book Company, 1935), pp. 88-89; for a much more complete 
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IkfoBt astronomical work and long-distance navigation and aviatkw 
require the application of spherical trigonometry for the detemainatioo 
of eouraes, distances, and positions. For comparatively short coursee 
(‘'plane sailing” and riiort-distance flying) the errors due to the earth’t 
curvature are relatively small and do not affect seriously the compu- 
tations based upon the formulas of plane trigonometry. Thus, hy 
noting the initial latitude (L), the course or direction (€), and the dis- 
tance (D) run on that course, one can detennine readily the depariun 
(distance traveled eastward or westward), the difference in longitudi 
(indicated by Jjo), the difference in latitude (distance in nautical milee 
made good northward or southward, andnndicuted by /), and the 
ship’s porition at the end of the run. If the course angle C is taker 
to be that angle measured clockwise (looking down) from north around 
to the course line, and if all distances are given in nautical miles, ther 
these formulas hold:^ 

Difference in latitude = /) cos (7 

Departure — D sin C 

D = (difference in lalitude)(aec C) — (departure) (esc (’) 

- difference in latitude . departure 

C = arccos jy - = arcsin — ~j)~~ 

Difference in longitude = (departure) (sec L) — D (sin C)(sec L) 

In these days of rapid expansion of aviation many young people 
will be interested in air navigation. Trigonometry plays an impoi- 
tant part in this, and those who pilot or navigate planes will need to 
be concerned with the mathematics of air navigation. Two irapoi- 
tant problems are the determination of the wind-correction angle and 
the determination of ground speed. These problems may be solved 
by scale drawing, or they may be solved by application of the law of 
sines from plane trigonometry. If, for example, the wind-correction 
angle is designated by x and the angle between the wind direction 
wd the true course by y, then 

Win d ve locity _ sin a: 

Air speed ~ sin y 

diseuflsion of this problem see LaVergne Wood and Frances Maek Lewis, The 
Mathematics of the Sundial, The Mathemaltes Teacher, 29 (1936), 295-308. 

* For further discussion of plane sailing and alhed topics see Shuster and Bedford, 
op. oil., pp. 68-82, 04-97. See also C. H. Butler and F. L. Wren, ''Trigonometry 
for Secondary Schools” (Boston: D. C. Heath and CJompany, 19^), pp. 93-97, 
or any of several recent books on nagivation. 
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Thus ran a (and therefore x) may be readily determined, since all the 
other elements in the formula presumably are known. 

If the same notation is used, the formula for determining ground 
speed is as follows: 

Ground speed _ sin (y — x) 

Air speed sin y 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey publishes graphic charts based 
on these formulas. By use of these charts the wind-correction angle 
and the ground speed may be determined very rapidly.* 

The foregoing miscellaneous illustrations of the use of trigonometry 
may serve to suggest others. Such applications rarely fail to increase 
interest in the subject. Teachers will do well to Ije constantly on the 
alert for examples of the practical application of the subject. Not 
only will these enhance the interest of the students, but they will 
broaden the teacher's horizon and add zest to his teaching. 

Exercises 

1. DisGURS the juatifif*ation for offering Home work in numeilcal trigonometry 
in the junior high school. What should be the exteni and general nature of this 
work? 

2. Explain in detail how you would develop with a class the meanings of the 
trigonometric functions. 

3. Schultzc (see Bibliogiaphy) calls the solution of the right triangle the 
‘‘backbone of piactical trlgonomitry'' and says that it constitutcB “probably the 
most important chapter in the entire elementary trigonometry,” What are his 
arguments? Outline his discussion. Do you agree with him? Why, or why not? 

4 Find or make up an example of a good held project or laboratory project 
involving the use of elementary trigononiotry. J!)escribo it in detail, and show 
how it will demonstrate the practical application of trigonometry. 

5. What are the mam argu non is oi advantages claimed fur offering a course in 
trigonometry in the senior high school? 

6. What do you consider the valid major objectives of a course in trigonometry 
for the senior high school? Do you find any difference of opinion among authors 
on this point? 

7. What evidence, if any, is available to indicate whether or not the study of 
trigonometry in high school carries over effectively to subsequent work in college 
mathematics? 

8. Is trigonometry a relatively homogeneous and independent subject, or does 
it borrow largely from other branches of mathematics? 

9. Take the section on the right triangle in any good trigonometry text, and 
make a careful study of it, analyzing it to find out what concepts, information, and 

of (a) arithmetic, (h) algebra, and (c) geometry are involved. 

^ For a rather full discussion of these problems see John Kinsella and A. Day 
Bradley, Air Navigation and Secondary School Mathematics, The Mathernaiics 
Teacher, 32 (1939), 82-86. Sec also T. C. Lyon, Practical Air Navigation, CimL 
Aeronautics BuUetm 24, or any of several recent books on air navigation. 
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10. Outline a semester’s work in trigonometry for a senior-high-school class^ 
giving the sequence of major topics with approximate time allowance for each 
and the main subtopics to be studied imder each. Assume that you are the 
supervisor, and, in connection with several of these subtopics, write out the sug- 
ge^ions which you would give to the members of your staff. 

11. Do you believe it is better to start with a study of the right triangle and 
develop the concepts of the trigonometric functions in terms of the right triangle, 
or would it be better to begin with a study of the general angle and develop and 
use the concepts of the functions in terms of the general angle from the outset? 
Give the arguments for and against each of these plans. 

12. What specific values may be attained through a study of the graphs of the 
trigonometric functions? 

13. By the method of projection make careful grtqihs of the six functions of an 
angle as the angle varies from —180 degrees to -hi 80 degrees. 

14. Why do so many students fail to get an appreciation of the full significance 
of the following: 

а. The periodic nature of the functions? 

б. The multiple-valued nature of the inverse functions as contrasted with the 
single-valued nature of the functions themselves? 

c. The use of line values in connection with the variation of the functions other 
than sine and cosine? 

d. Undefined values of functions at points of discontinuity? 

15. What could be done to improve understanding in these areas? 

16. Summarize the discussion of the teaching of the functions of the special 
angles as it is given in this chapter. 

17. Would you expect your students to memorize the formulas for rotating the 

functions of angles greater than 90 degrees in terms of functions of angles less 
than 90 degrees? Why, or why not? If not, how would you have them make 
these transformations? ^ 

18. Make a list of all the trigonontbtric formulas which, ki your opinion, ought 
to be memorized by students in a class in this subject. 

19. What are logarithms? Do they constitute an integral part of trigonome- 
try? Explain clearly their function in connection with the study of trigonometry. 

20. Why do students have so much trouble with logarithms? How can the 
logarithmic work be improved? Would emphasis on scientific notation help pro- 
mote understanding of logarithms? 

21. What instruction or explanation would you give to your students for deter- 
mining the characteristic of the logarithm of a given number? 

22. Explain in detail how you would teach interpolation in connection with 
logarithms or natural trigonometric functions. 

23. What is a slide rule? How does it work, and why? In what way is it 
related to logarithms? 

24. What account should be taken of the approximate nature of the data, tables, 
and results in problems involving numerical trigonometry? 

25. What are the basic principles to bo observed in computation with approxi- 
mate data? 

26. What are the relative merits of four-place tables or five-place tables as aids 
to computation in the solution of trigonometric problems? 

27. Should any spherical trigonometry be taught in the high-school course? 
Give arguments both for and against this. 
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28. Give ft good explftiifttion of rftdiftn neseure fts you would explftiu it to ft 
class. Illustrate by the use of several special angles. 

29. Why should students be taught radian measure and the radian notation? 

30. Is it desirable to give work in proving identities and solving trigonometric 
equations to high*Bchool students? C)ompare the views of different authors on 
this before you draw a conclusion. 

31. hxplain the fundamental distinction between proving trigonometric identi- 
ties and solving trigonometric equations. Why is it not legitimate in proving 
identities to use the algebraic laws of the equation and operate as if the identity 
to be proved were an equation? 

32. Illustrate and explain the ^^function hexagon” described in this chapter. 

33. Compare several textbooks in plane trigonometry, and select the one which 
seems to you to be most suitable for high-^chool use. Select also the one which 
you regard as most suitable for use in college classes. Give your reasons for 
selecting these particular textbooks. 

34. In what particular ways should textbooks in trigonometry be improved to 
make them more suitable for high-school classes? 

35. Make a list of examples illustrating the fact that an understanding of the 
principles of clemeiitarv trigonometry is sometimes needed for clear understand- 
ing of matters of general interest. Give bibliographic references for all examples 
in your list which are not original with you. 

36. Develop the formulas for sin {A + B), cos (A + 5), and tan (A + B). 
Show that the corresponding double-angle formulas are but special cases of these. 

37. Prepare an outline, as for a discussion with your class, of the role of trigo- 
nometry in navigation and aviation. 

38. Take five recent textbooks in trigonometry, aud compare them with respect 
to their treatments of trigonometric identities and equations. Which one do you 
like best? Why? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE TEACHING OF CALCULUS 

Except for a few scattered articles in one or two professional maga- 
zines, very little has been written on the teaiching of calculus. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that calculus has always been regarded as 
essentially a college subject. For various reasons cfTorts looking 
toward the improvement of the teaching of mathematics have been 
very largely confined to the courses of the elementary and the junior 
and senior high schools. The journals dealing with college mathe- 
matics give expositions of subject matter but rarely concern them- 
selves with pedagogical considerations. 

That this should be so is not hard to understand. In general, 
college students are presumed to be intellectually more mature and 
more highly selected than students in the junior or senior high schools 
and may reasonably be expected to assume more responsibilhy for the 
mastery of their work. The subject matter which they study is 
increasingly rigorous and exacting. Most important of all, their 
instructors have, as a rule, iar more extensive academic training 
than the teachers in the lower schools. Their viewpoints are more 
specialized, and they tend to be more interested in the logical aspects 
of their courses than in the manner in which the subject matter is 
most effectively learned. 

For these reasons, among others, the literature on the teaching of 
mathematics has included very little discussion of the teaching of 
college mathematics. 

On the other hand, the mortality among students of college mathe- 
matics is relatively high. It is probably higher than it needs to be, 
and higher than it would be if instructors would give more attention 
to the careful development of the various topics, to diagnosis and 
remedial teaching, and to a study of the particular difficulties which 
are characteristically encountered by their students. Calculus, m par- 
ticular, has acquired the reputation of being extremely difficult, and 
many students approach it with fear and trembling. That it involves 
substantial difficulties nobody would deny, but most of these can be 
considerably mitigated by good teaching. 

508 
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.Since the tea rf the 

Were m mathemtied ^ucation have advocated that eUmeaU oi 
the calculus be introduced m the last year of the senior high school. 
It was not contemplated that this work should comprise the complete 
course in differential and integral calculus usually offered as the second 
year of college mathematics. Obviously such a course would require 
more adequate mastery of algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geome- 
try than could be reasonably expected at the end of the eleventh grade. 
Rather, the idea was that just as there are certain parts of trigonome- 
try that are simple enough to be successfully understood by junior- 
high-school students, so there are certain parts of calculus which can 
be understood by twelfth-grade students, oven if they do not have all 
the prerequisites for a complete systematic course. 

This position was well stated in the suggestions of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements regarding calculus in the 
high school. 


In coimcotion with the recommendations concerning the calculus, such 
questions as the following may arise: Why should a college subject like this 
be added to a high school program? How can it be expected that high 
school teachers will have the necessary training and attainments for teaching 
it^ Will not the attempt to teach such a subject result in loss of thoroughness 
in earlier work? Will anything be gained beyond a mere smattering of tho 
theory? Will the boy or girl ever use the information or training secured*^ 
The subsequent remarks are intended to answer such objections as these and 
to develop more fully the point of view of the committee in lecomtnending the 
inclusion of elementary work in the calculus in the high school program. 

By the calculus we mean for the present a study of rates of change. In 
nature all things change. How much do they change in a given time^ How 
fast do they change? Do they increase or decrease? Wlicn does a changing 
quantity become largest or smallest? How can rates of changing quantities 
be compared? 

These are some of the questions which lead us to study the elementary 
calculus. Without its essential principles these questions cannot be answered 
with definiteness. 

The following are a few of the specific replies that might be given in answer 
to the questions listed at the beginning of this note: The difficulties of the 
college calculus lie mainly outside the boundaries of the proposed work. The 
elements of the subject present less difficulty than many topics now offered 
in advanced algebra. It is not implied that in the near future many secondary 
school teachers will have any occasion to teach the elementary calculus. 
It is the culminating subject in a series which only relatively strong schools 
will complete and only then for a selected group of students. In such schools 
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ribauld always be teachers competent to teach the elementary ealcdiui 
hed^ intended. No superficial study of calculus should be regarded as justify 
ing any substantial sacrifice of thoroughness. In the judgment of the com- 
mittee the introduction of elementary calculus necessarily includes sufficient 
algebra and geometry to compensate for whatever diversion of time from these 
subjects would be implied. 

I^e calculus of the algebraic polynomial is so simple that a boy or girl 
who is capable of grasping the idea of limit, of slope, and of velocity, may in a 
brief time gain an outlook upon the field of mechanics and other exact sciences 
and acquire a fair degree of facility in using one of the most powerful tools of 
mathematics, together with the capacity for sob^ng a number of interesting 
problems. Moreover, the fundamental ideas involved, quite aside from their 
technical applications, will provide valuable training in undei standing and 
analyzing quantitative relations — and such training is of value to eveiyone.' 

With reference to the content of such a course as was contemplated, 
the Committee stated 

The work should include: 

o. The general notion of a derivative as a limit indispensable for the accurate 
expression of such fundamental quantities as velocity of a moving body or 
slope of a curve. 

6. Applications of dciivativcs to easy problems in rates and in maxima 
and minima. 

c. Simple cases of inveisc problems; e.g,, finding distance from velocity, 
etc. 

d. Approximate methods of summation leading up to integration as a 
powerful method of summation. ' 

e. Applications to simple cases of motion, aiea, volume, and piessuie. 

Work in the calculus should be largely giaphic and may bo closely related 
to that in physics; the necessaiy technique should be reduced to a minimum 
by basing it wholly or mainly on algebraic polynomials. No formal study of 
analytic geometry need be presupposed beyond the plotting of simple graphs. 

It is important to bear in mind that, while the elementary calculus is 
sufiSciently easy, interesting, and valuable to justify its introduction, special 
pains should be taken to guard against any lack of thoroughness in the funda- 
mentals of algebra and geometry; no possible gain could compensate for a 
real sacrifice of such thoroughness. 

It should also be borne in mind that the suggestion of including elementary 
calculus is not intended for all schools nor for all teiichers in any school. 
It is not intended to connect in any direct way with college entrance require- 
ments. The future college student will have ample opportunity for calculus 

1 Report of the National Ckimmittee on Mathematical Requirements, ^‘The 
Reorganization of Matliematics in Secondary Education’’ (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1923), pp. 57-*59. 
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Iftter. Tlw eftpaible boy or pri. ■wbo ib not to bnvo the eoUege wotk oo(^t not 
on that account to be prevented from learning sometlung of the nee of this 
powerful tooL The apjdications of elementary cfdculus to eiiuple concrete 
problems are far more abundant and interesting than those of algebra. The 
necessary Mchnique is extremely simple.^ 

This Report of the National Committee gave some impetus to the 
inclusion (rf certain ideas and work from calculus in the hi g h school. 
The attempts, however, were scattered and sporadic, and, while a 
certain amount of interest and success was reported in some instances, 
there appears to have been little general enthusiasm for it. This 
may have been due, in part at least, to the lack of suitable textbooks. 
Whatever may have been the reason, calculus as a subject never him 
attained a position of any prominence in the senior high school. 
Indeed, it is given little prominence among the mathematical branches 
listed in the grade placement chart in the later (1940) Report of the 
Joint Commission, although the Report docs suggest, in connection 
with algebra in the twelfth grade “introducing study of differenti- 
ation, limited to polynomials, with applications to slopes, maxima 
and minima, rates of changes, velocity, accelerations, and related 
problems.”* 

From these indications it appears that calculus as a subject prob- 
ably IS not destined to find a place in the high-school curriculum but 
will in all likelihood remain distinctively a college subject. There are 
numerous opportunities in high-school work, however, in connection 
with algebra, geometry, trigonometry, graphical work, and physics to 
bring about the preliminary development of fundamental concepts 
which will be needed in the subsequent study of calculus. Much can 
be done to illustrate such concepts as rates of change, maxima and 
minima, slopes, independent and dependent variables and functions, 
limits, and approximate methods o^ summation. If time permits, it is 
easily possible even to develop the notion of a derivative and rules for 
differentiating simple algebraic functions. Simple applications involv- 
ing time rates, maxima and minima, etc., will add interest to this work, 
as will the mention of how calculus may be used as a powerful means 
of summation to find areas, volumes, pressures, and the like. The 

* /wa., pp. 64-55. 

* Joint CJoniinission of the Mathematical Association of America, Inc., and the 
National Conned of Teachers of Mathematics, The Race of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education, Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Courted of Teachere of 
Mathematice (New York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers (Tollege, Clolumbia 
University, 1940), pp. 97-98. 
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student who approaches his college calculus equipped with such a 
background will certainly find the work easier and more meaningful 
than it would be otherwise. The high-school teacher of mathematics 
who is able to give his students the advantage of such a springboard 
will have done much to enrich their conception of the subject and to 
ensure their success in it. 

In the remainder of this chapter the teaching of various parts of 
the calculus will be considered primarily from the standpoint of the 
systematic course in calculus in the second year of the junior college. 

Fundamental Ck>ncepts Should Be Emphasized. Any thorough 
mastery of the calculus has two fundamental aspects, via., (1) the 
understanding of the basic concepts that are involved in the develop- 
ment of the subject and familiarity with the many special formulas 
that are needed and (2) the acquisition of ability and ready facility 
in the use of these special formulas and methods. Both arc funda- 
mental to a balanced mastery of the subject. 

It is possible for an individual to acquire a high degree of skill in 
the latter aspect of the work without understanding much about w'hat 
he is doing or why he is doing it. Indeed this situation is often found. 
The relatively enormous amount of formal work that must be done 
begets a tendency on the part of instructors to emphasize this aspect 
often to the detriment of understanding. Many students acquire high 
proficiency in performing difficiilt feats of formal differentiation or 
integration without having anyv' clear conception of the meaning of a 
derivative or an integral or of the real significance of what they are 
doing. Proficiency in this mechanical aspect of the work, although it 
is indispensable, tends to. produce complacency on the part of both 
the student and the teacher. This is not unnatural, but it is unfortu- 
nate. Such a one-sided development indicates, not a balanced mastery 
of the subject, but rather mere proficiency in rote performance. It is 
precisely the sort of tiling against which so much criticism of the teach- 
ing of elementary algebra has been directed. The reason why we hear 
so little of this criticism leveled at the teaching of calculus is simply 
because the matter of improving the teaching of college mathematics 
has as yet received too little attention, at least in the way of published 
suggestions. 

It is true that most of the actual work of differentiation and inte- 
gration must be carried on by formal methods and that these must be 
learned and mastered by the students. At the same time, these formal 
methods and devices can be developed in such a way as to give them 
meaning, and this should be regarded as a major responsibility of the 
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instructor. The student who gains a real understanding of the meaa- 
mgs of ^ction, variation, increment, Umits, infinitesimals, continuity, 
derivative, rates, maxima and minima, of an integral as an antideriva- 
tive and as a summation, of indefinite and definite integrals, and of 
other basic concepts will derive a far richer experience and a far more 
adequate basis for further work in either applied or theoretical mathe- 
matics than the student who works by rote alone. 

T^e Teaching of Variables, Limits, and Infinitesimals. Variables, 
limits, and infinitesimals are primary concepts in calculus, and serious 
effort should be made to ensure that the. students will have a good 
understanding of their meanings. Normally the students will have 
gain^ considerable familiarity with the meanings of “function” and 
“variable” through their previous work in trigonometry and algebra. 
Care should be taken that variables and constants are thought of as 
symbols and not as quantities. 

A variable is a mathematical symbol which represents any one of a 
set of values called its “range.” 

A constant is a mathematical symbol which represents the same 
value throughout the process of a particular discussion. 

The student should become familiar with the concept of a range of 
values and with the nature of, and distinction between, arbitrary cm- 
slants (parameters) and absolute constants. 

It is important that a clear idea of the distinction between depend- 
ent and independent variables be established and that the concept of 
function be definitely associated with the former. 

When two or more variables are so related that the value of any me 
variable depends upm the values of the others, there is said to be a funo- 
tional rdationship that exists between the variables. 

In spite of the presumption of familiarity with these notions, it is 
advisable at the beginning of the course in calculus to review them, 
giving numerous and varied illustrations involving both algebraic and 
transcendental functions. It is not anticipated that students will have 
much difficulty in establishing these concepts, but as a means of ensur- 
ing understanding, some practice should be given in identifying inde- 
pendent variables and dependent variables and in building tables and 
making graphs to illustrate the variation of each of these and the rela- 
tionship of functions to their independent variables. The stud^t 
should also become thoroughly familiar with the generalized func- 
tional notation. He should learn to recognize /(a:) in all its variations 
and with all its implications. 

The concepts of a limit and an infinitesimal and the application of 
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tlMae eoneepta are vital to an understanding of the ealcultis and Siie 
indeed tbe foundation stones upon which the calculus is built. Because 
at logical difficulties formal treatment of the subject of limits is usually 
<nnitted from high-school mathematics. At most, this subject is some- 
times taken up in a sort of intuitive way. Evidence of this is found in 
the common omission of incommensurable cases from the textbooks in 
elementary geometry. However, in the study of calculus it is very 
important that there be a careful treatment of limits and infinitesimals. 

The student’s previous mathematical study has been built entirely upon the 
tiementary principles of algebra and plane geometry. The notion of a 
function approaching a lunit has appeared only In occasional problems. In 
contrast with this state of ofTairs, throughout both Diffeieutial and Integr J 
Calculus, the limit concept appears as a fundamental pnnciple. This one 
feature, more than any other, sets the subject of C’alculus apait from the 
student’s previous field of study and requires that he enlarge his gioup of 
mathematical operations and become familiar with new methods of approach 
to a mathematical problem.^ 

The difficulty which students most often experience in this connec- 
tion is not so much in acquiring intuitive concepts of limits and infini- 
tesimals as in understanding their technical definitions. The concept 
of a limit can be illustrated by various situations drawn from elemen- 
tary geometry or algebra. Thus let there be a polygon insefibed in or 
circumscribed about a circle. As the number of sides of the polygon 
is increased, the difference between the length of its perimeter and the 
circumference of the circle ob^usly becomes less than it was at the 
outset. As this process is indefinitely continued the difference between 
these two lengths becomes and remains less than any value we may 
care to assign; i.e., the difference approaches zero as a hmit. In other 
words, the length of the perimeter of the polygon becomes always more 
nearly equal to the circumference of the circle; the one approaches the 
other as a limit. 

Again, let there be a series of terms of the form 1/2" where n = 0, 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc. The first term of this series is 1, and, if successive 
terms are added, the sum of the series becomes 

l+^ + M + M"!***** 

The addition of successive terms brings the sum nearer and nearer 
to 2. No finite number of terms can make the sum equid to 2, but 
by taking n sufficiently large, the difference between the sum of the 
s^es and 2 can be made as small as desired. Thus we say that, as 

* From Jo^)b VaoM McKelvey, “Calculus” (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1987), p. V. By permission of The Macmillan Company, pubfishere. 
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the umber of terms is indefinitely increased, the “sum” approaches 
2 as a limit. 

The fundamental idea involved in these illustrations is that of a 
variable difference, diminishing progressively toward sero, between the 
value of the varying function and the constant which it approaches 
as a limit. Ihis idea should l)e emphasized in all the illustrations 
that are used, because it is only when this is well understood that the 
somewhat technical definition of a limit, as it is usually given, 
on real meaning. In general, when a variable or function approaches 
zero as a limit, it is called an ** infinitesimal.” It must be made 
clear that an infinitesimal is not merely “a very small quantity,” 
but is a variable quantity which can be made smaller than any pre- 
viously assigned value, no matter how small this value may be; i.e , 
it approaches zero as a limit. It was the failure to sense this distinc- 
tion which prevented the ancients from understanding the real nature 
of continuous variation, and it is precisely the conception erf this dis- 
tinction which enables us to understand the nature of continuity, 
infinitesimals, and limits, which arc the very taproots of calculus. 

With this concept of an infinitesimal clearly in mind, the limit of a 
variable may now be technically defined as follows: 

If X ia a variable and a ia a constant and if it is true that, as x varies, 
it takes on values siich that jx — o| becomes and remains less than h, 
where h is an arbitrarily small positive quantity, then x is said to approach 
a as a limit. ^ 

Evidently this definition can bo extended to define the limit of a 
function. Thus, 

If f{x) is a function of r and a and A are constants and if, for any 
arbitrarily chosen small positive quantity d, (here exists another small posi- 
tive quantity h such that, when |x — n| < A, d is true that [/(x) ~ d| < d, 
then f(x) is said to approach A as a limit as x approaches a as a limit. 

Every effort should l>e made to make these defmitions meaningful to 
the students. To this end graphic and numerical illustrations should 
be used in the explanations, which should be more than perfunctory. 
These definitions are of great importance in that they provide the ana- 
lytical means of defining the important property of continuity of a func- 
tion or a variable as well as the indispensable concept of a derivative. 

The students should be made familiar with the customary notation 
used in connection with limits. They should also become familiar 
with certain theorems concerning limits. These may be, and usually 

1 The symbol |x — o| is to be read “the absolute value of * — «” or “the numeri- 
cal value of X - o." It w to be interpreted as meaning the differenoo between 
X and a without regard to sign. 
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are, given without proof, but their statements should be accompanied 
by ample illustrative explanation to ensure that their meanings are 
really understood by the students. 

Teaching the Meaning of a Derivative and a Differential. The late 
Prof. Louis Ingold once said that whoever really understands the mean> 
ing of a derivative has learned the most of calculus. He had no refer- 
ence, of course, to operational facility, but rather to the fact that an 
understanding of the derivative underlies the conception what cal- 
culus is all about. The importance of the concept of a derivative and 
the associated concept of a differential cannot be too greatly empha- 
sized. Therefore, if calculus is to be taught with the idea of giving 
the students something more than a rote mastery of its techniques, 
it is highly important that every effort be made to give them at the 
outset a clear understanding of these two fundamental concepts. 

A derivative might be thought of as the instantaneous rate of change 
of a function with respect to its independent variable. The usual 
method of defining the derivative in terms of increments, ratios, and 
limits, with variation in details, is substantially the same in nearly all 
textbooks. Like many careful definitions, however, its meaning is 
difficult for many students to apprehend. There seems to be some- 
thing mysterious about the process of passing to the limik and of 
determining the limiting value of the ratio of the increment of the 
function to the increment of the independent variable when the latter 
approaches zero as a limit. TheMudent reasons that, if the one incre- 
ment approaches zero, the other tvill also approach zero, and the ratio 
will be reduced in this way to the form 0/0 which, in form, appears 
meaningless due to the division by zero. 

In order to clarify this concept, it is absolutely necessary to make 
the student understand that the increment of the dependent vari- 
able can and must be expressed in terms of the independent variable 
and its increment, and that the ratio of the increment of the dependent 
variable to the increment of the independent variable thus becomes a 
function of the increment of the independent variable. Furthermore, 
it shotdd be emphasized that it is the limit of this ratio that is sought 
and not the ratio of the limits of the numerator and denominator as 
separate functions. Thus let y /(x) be a continuous function of x. 
If X takes on an increment Ax, then y will also take on an increment Ay, 
such that y + Ay ^ fix + Ax), or Ay = fix -1- Ax) — y, or 

Ay = fix -H Ax) — fix). 

In this way Ay is expressed entirely in terms of x and Ax. Then the 
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ratio ^ becomes — M, which is reducible in general to a 

determinate form and should be so reduced before the limit is taken. 
Graphic representations such as are given in nearly all textbooks help 
greatly in giving concreteness to the concepts of these increments and 
ratios, and full advantage should be taken of this means of illustrating 
and clarifying the concepts. 

The notation also is confusing to the students, who are puszled 
about such questions as these: What is the distinction between Ay 
and dy and between and dx? Why is it that Ay is not in general 



equal to dt/, while Ax is in general equal to dx? How does Ay become 
dy? What does dy mean? If dy/dx is defined as the limit of Ay /Ax 
as Ax approaches zero, why can it not be thought of as a ciuotient? 
Are dy and dx infinitesimals? Are Ay and Ax infinitesimals? What 
is the distinction between an infinitesimal and an increment, and 
between an increment and a differential? 

It is recommended that the notation dy/dx not be used for the 
derivative until after the concept of differential is developed. A good 
notation for the derivative of y with respect to x is D^y\ similarly the 
derivative of /(x) with respect to x would be Dxf(x), There are other 
good notations that do not introduce the confusion of thinking of a 
quotient where there is no quotient. It seems probable that a good 
deal of the confusion and uncjertainty concerning the distinction 
between increment, differential, and derivative could be avoided if, 
contrary to custom, at least an intuitive notion of the meaning cjf a 
differential were to be developed along with the discussion of the 
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derivative. This can easily be done by means of geometrio ccmsideiv 
atkMQS and an arbitrary definition. In the accompanying figure sup- 
pose that P is some point {x, y) on the ctirve y » f(x). If x takes 
an increment Ax, then y must take on an increment Ay whose value 
depends upon the value of Ax. Therefore the ratio Ay/Ax would give 
the average rate of change of y with respect to x over the interval Ax, 
but not the instantaneous rate of change at the beginning of the 
interval. The instantaneous rate of change at any point on the curve 
is given by the slope of the curve at that point, and the slope of a 
curve at a given point is defined as the sl(^ of the tangent to the 
curve at that point. Thus the derivative a function at a point, 

which is defined to be lim and which gives the instantaneous rate 

Ax 

of change for the corresponding value of the dependent variable, also 
gives the slope of the tangent to the curve at that point. 

If we draw PT tangent to the curve at P(x, y), the distance dy, 
as shown in the accompanying figure, represents the increment which 
y would have taken if its rate of change with respect to x hod become 
constant exactly at the point P(x, y). As P' moves along the curve 
to the position of P (Fig. 71), both Ax and Ay approach zero as a limit. 
If the ratio Ay/Ax represents the average rate of change fqr any of 
the intervals Ax, and the ratio dy/dx the rate of change for the tangent 
line PT, it is evident that Ay/Ax is chan^ng in value as Ay and Ax 
approach zero, while dy/dx is^ remaining constant. For each new 
position of P', the Ax and dx ax6 the same in value, while Ay and dy 

differ. Furthermore, lim ^ By agreement we shall call dx, 

Ax -,0 Ax ax 

which is the same as Ax, the differential of x, and we shall call dy the 
differential of y corresponding to dx. We have shown that the ratio 
dy/dx of the differential dy and dx is the same as the derivative of y with 
reepect to x. The value of this ratio will vary according as P takes 
different positions on tiie curve, but for any particular position of P 
(».c., for any given value of x) the value of the derivative dy/dx renuiins 
ccmstant and is entirely independent of the value of dx. 

Now, if we wish to let dx become an infinitesimal and approach z^ 
as a limit, dy will also become an infinitesimal and approach zero as a 
limit, but the ratio dy/dx remains the same, even in the limit. How- 
ever, it is no longer necessary to regard the differentials dy and dx as 
infinitesimals unless we so wish. They may be regarded rimply as 
tangible, finite increments, dx being any arbitrary increment of x, and 
dy being the increment which y would take on if the slope of the curve 
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(or the mte of change of y with respect to x) had beccnne constaiit 
at the point P(x, y). 

It is believed that an approach to the concept of the derivative 
along with this intuitive notion of the differential as a finite, meas- 
urable quantity rather than an infinitesimal would dispel much of 
the mystery and uncertainty so often associated with the meaning of 
derivatives and differentials. The student’s understanding will be 





Fio. 71. 

strengthened if he is asked to take various curves, to select arbitrary 
values and arbitrary increments for the independent variable, and by 
drawing and actual measurement to determine dx, /(t), /(* + Aar), 
Ay, and dy. Then by actual division, dy/dr, he can get approxima- 
tions to the values of the derivatives To develop the rules for dif- 
ferentiation, of course, the usual analytic procedure will need to be 
emjdoyed. However, if a preliminary approach such as has just boon 
described can make this anal3rtic procedure more meaningful to the 
student, it will be exceedingly worth while. 

Teaching the Rules for Differentiation. It will soon become tqipar- 
ent to the student that the process of finding the derivative of a func- 
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tion by the graphical method gives only approximations at isolated 
points and does not give any general expression for the derivative. 
He will also find that the detailed application of the formula 


D^y = lim 


/(x + Ax) - /(x) 

rr f 


while it does give a general and exact expression for the derivative, 
is a clumsy and laborious process^ The practical limitations of time 
demand that he learn and use the special rules or formulas which are 
available for differentiating various kinds of functions. 

There are two points of view with regard to the introduction, learn- 
ing, and use of these rules for differentiation. Considered solely from 
the standpoint of logical sequence and mathematical consistency, it 
would seem necessary that each of these formulas should be completely 
developed and proved before being used. This is the position taken 
by the authors of most textbooks on calculus. On the other hand, 
there are some authors and many teachers who hold that it is a sounder 
and more economical pedagogical procedure to introduce without proof 
certain of these rules in which the meaning is clear and to let the stu- 
dents use these empirically for the time being, the proofs being reserved 
until later, and special attention l)eing given at the time ^nly to the 
matter of making sure that the concepts involved arc understood by 
the students. Thus Prof. Huntington wTites: 

Now the simplest function is the polynomial, 

y — A + Bx ^ Cx^ + Dx^ + • • • , 

I should begin the second day, therefore, by stating, without proof, the rule 
for differentiating a polynomial, namely; 

dt/ = (B + 2Cx + 3Dx* + • • •)dx. 

Equipped with this rule, we can proceed at once to solve a multitude of 
problems in maxima and minima, which serve better than anything else to 
convince the student that here is a new tool which is mighty convenient to 
have at hand. . . . 

The study of the polynomial naturally leads to problems involving the 
quotient of two polynomials, and to problems involving the solution of a 
quadratic equation. In order to handle such problems, it is well to intro- 
duce at this point the statement, without proofs, of the general rules for 
differentiating a sum, a product, and a quotient, and also the special rules 

in which x may be the Independent variable, or itself a function of some other 
variable. . . . 
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If the meaning of a theorem is clear, as in the case of the rules for differ- 
entiation, the formal proof may often be postpK>ned to advantage, but . . , 
the meaning of a new concept cannot safely be postponed , . . 

With regard to the subsequent proofs of the rules for differentiation, 
Prof. Huntington later writes: 

If the time-saving program above outlined has been followed, the student 
should now have a good working knowledge of the properties of all the ele- 
mentary functions including the rules for differentiation. If he has a spark of 
scientific curiosity, he will be interested to know how these rules, whose utility 
he has come to appreciate, were ever discovered, and how wo know they are 
true. . . . 

To indicate how much time can be saved, bj" taking up the proofs in the 
most effective order, I may say that the proofs of all the rules frii differentiation 
can easily be disposed of in two classioom iienods. First establish the rule 
for the sine and the lulo foi the logarithm, foi the goneial case of a function of 
a function. Then the lules foi kx, c*, uv^ u/Vy cos x, tan x, and the inverse 
functions follow by a turn of the hand.® 

This will doubtless be regarded by many teachers as an overstate- 
ment and an oversimplification of the situation, and it may be that 
it is. 'riiere are also those who will object to it on the giounds that it 
lackrt the sequential rigor of tlie piove-as-you-go plan, though the 
basis for this objection may he moie apparent than real. Ilow'ever, 
regardless of wdiether or not <m<' suhscrilies v\ holly to the suggestions 
made by Prof. Huntington, it swms piobalilc' that wliatever sacrifice 
of mathematical order they would entail mighi be largely compen- 
sated by increased interest and opeiatioiial efficiency. 

If the student is to use the diffeieiitiation loriiuihis with efficiency 
and dispatch, lie will m*ed to memc»iizo them and memorize them 
thoroughly. As soon as a rule is given, whethei with or witliout proof, 
it should 1)0 applied immediately, and consideiahle practice should be 
given in finding derivatives of functuiiis uiulei this rule. This will do 
a great deal toward enabling the stinlent to fix the* lule in his mind. 
However, as the number of new’^ formulas increases, the difficulty of 
keeping them straight becomes greater, aiui the student will in general 
have to resort to actual and thorough mcm<»iization. Careful inspec- 
tion of a tabulated list of the formulas will perhaps enable the student 
to discover certain relationships among them and to set up various 
mnemonics to aid in remembering them and to a\"oid confusing them 
with each other. 

1 Edward V. Huntington, Teaching the Calculus, Four Papois on the Teaching 
of Mathemalics, Bulletin 10 (Lancaster, Pa.: Society for the Promotion of Engmeer- 
ing Education, 1932) pp. 30, 40, 41, 

* Ibtd.y pp. 46-47, 
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Some o£ the fonmilas are special cases of others. For exami^, 
D,(fiu) is a spedd case of D^iwo), is a special case of />«(a*), 

and other similar instances may be found. Again certain similarities 
may be foimd among the derivatives of certain related inverse func- 
tions. The derivative of the arccos x is minus the derivative of the 
arcEon x; that of the arccot x is minus that of the arctan x; and that 
of the arccsc x is minus that of the arcsec x. 

These and perhaps other relationships that might be found among 
the formulas will reduce the amount of dicor memorizing that will need 
to be done, and the very search for such mnemonic devices is itself an 
excellent exercise in familiarizing the students with the formulas. 

Some Critical Points in Developing the Proofs of Certain Rules for 
Differentiation. We have already discussed the matter of teaching 
the meaning of a derivative and of a differential. A clear concept of 
the meanings of these terms is prerequisite to any real understanding 
of the proofs of the formulas for the elementary derivatives. These 
concepts, in turn, involve an understanding of the meanings of incre- 
ments, limits, and infinitesimals, which have also been discussed. It 
is probable that teachers, in developing the formulas for derivatives, 
are inclined to be too generous in their assumptions regarding the stu- 
dents' mastery of the meanings of these concepts. ^ 

The general method of finding a derivative needs to be stressed. 
Its almost mechanical form and the oiic-two-lhrec order of its steps, 
together with the reasons for thip oi'der, need to be explained and illus- 
trated, not once, but numerous* times, until the students are able to 
apply it independently and with facility It* simple functions. It is 
easy for them to follow and verify, stc'p by step, the illustration of it, 
but it is by no means equally apparent to thc'in why the particular 
steps are taken in that particular order. Consider the typical order 
in the general development: 

(1) y = fix) 

(2) y + Ay = fix + Ax) 

(3) Ay = fix + Ax) - y = fix -1- Aar) — fix) 

... Ay ^ fix + Aa;) - fix) 

Ax Ax 


( 5 ) 


lim ^ 


^^0 DhX 


« = D4ix) 

(by definition) 


' From a synthetic standpoint it is perfect, each step being a justified 
consequence of the preceding one. However, it cannot be said that 
each step suggests the following one, and herein lies the rub. The 
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steps and theif order suggest themsdves only if one has in mind the 
end toward which he is working. It must be the task of the teacher 
to point out what this goal is and how and why this particular sequence 
of steps does lead to it. It is well to carry along this general synthesis 
with the illustrations of its application to particular functions, point- 
ing out the parallel development, and repeatedly calling attention to 
the reason for performing each step in its particular place. 

The explanation may be somcAvhat as follows: Let us that 

we have given a variable y which is a function of x. Our task is to 
find the derivative of y with respect to x, or to find Z)j,y. By defini- 
At/ 

tion Z)*y means lim We must therefore find some way of getting 
tO Ax 

an expression Ay/ Ax in tc'rms of i and Ax in order that vre may detor- 
TnioR its limit and thus find the derivalne. 


Gxnebal Case 1']xampu!. 

y = f(jr) y 3r + 7 

« a. am f(x + Ax) y + Ay = 3(r + Ax) + 7 

Since we want lo get an expression A// Ax, wc must first got an 
(‘xprossion for Ay itself Tins we can do by subtracting y from each 
member the above filiation. 

Ay — .f(j + Ai) - y Ay — 3(x + Ai) + 7 — y 

We may now substitute for y its value /(») (or 3x + 7) and express 
Ay entirely m terms of x and Ax 

Ay = /(x + Ax) — /(j) Ay = 3(r 4 Aj) + 7 - (8x 4* 7) 

= 3i4-3Ax47-3x-7 
= 3 Ax 


Now in order to get an expresMon for Ay/ Ax, we must divide both 
members of the equation by Ar 

Ay ^ = ^ 

]\r Ax Ax Ax 

... Ay . 

Finally, since wc want DxV, and since tins means Jim we must 

take the limit of Ay/ At as Ax app- aches zero as a limit. 

3 Ax 


Dx 


-limf 

A»-»0 AX 


D«y = lim 


_ r /( J + Ax) - /(x) 


lim ■ ^ 


= lim 3(1) 

A »-»0 

« lim 3 « 3 
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Several illustrations carried through in this manner, with specific 
attention to the order of procedure and the reasons that each step 
comes in its particular place, will be extremely helpful to the students. 
It will go far toward giving them a real understanding of the funda- 
mental meaning and method of finding derivatives and of developing 
the general derivative formulas. 

Proof of the Formula for the Derivative of a Logarithm. This is 
one of the particularly “tough ” spots which students encounter. The 
method is perfectly general, but the proof involves certain facts and 
relations with which students often lack familiarity, although presum- 
ably they will have encountered them beforehand. We shall give a 
proof of the general formula and Ihen analyze some of its difficulties. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


liCt y — loga tt, where u is a function of x 
y + logo (w -1- Aw) 

Ay - logo (« + Aw) — y 

= logo (m + Am) - logo u 
V + Aw 
u 


= logo 

' (' + if) 


Ay _ 1 


Am 


log, 


Aw 

= J . " 

u A a 

- Mok, 




^ ‘‘f) 


( 


T. r Ay 1, ,^AwV"^“l 

/)„y = lim - — logo hm I 1 + - ) 

Am w ^ Lau-*o \ w / J 


= - logo e 
M 

= 1 . 

M logo a 

D»y = DuV • D.w 


1 


w log, a 


DxU 


The first four steps involve no particular difficulties, but through- 
out the rest of the proof there are several places where the develop- 
ment is likely to be hard for students to follow. The first of these 
trouble spots occurs in step (6). Here the student must learn to 
recognize the application of the principle log m — log n = log m/n. 
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The principle itself will be familiar, but there is possibility that in 
this unfamiliar dress the student may fail to recognize it unless it is 
pointed out by the teacher. 

In step (0) the reason for the change of form is not obvious, and 
perhaps it can be made entirely clear only after the next four steps 
are given. It may be explained at the time that the aim is to arrive 
at an expression for e. It must then be recalled that 


e = lim (I + ar)^* 


and that the expression lim ( 1 + - ) 

A«_() \ u / 

/ Au 

(10) and to which the expression ( 1 


, which appears in stop 
in step (()) contributes, 


is precisely of this form. 

Step (7) involves no difficulty nor does sti'p (8) except that the 
reason for the change of form, from the expression m step (7), should 
be explained, 

I'he transilion from step (8) to step (9) involves passing from a 
priKluct form to an exponential expression. This process should be 
familiar to the students, but, since the expressions are somewhat 
unusual, it will probably be necessary, and certainly helpful, to point, 
out the identification with the customary form /n log n — log (a)”*. 

In stc'P (10), as has been said, it is extremely likely Uiut some 

of the students will no* recognize that lim I 1 -t I 

Am >0 \ ” / 

Although the proof of the existence of this limit is too difficult to l>o 
presented at this level of instruct ivii, a .satisfactory intuitive justi- 
fication of the fact that lim (1 + a-)^» = 2.718 . . . , approximately, 

can be given either algebraically or geometrically. 

Substitution of e for this limit leads to the formula of stop (11) 
for How-evor, since ivc are reiiuired to find 7)»y and sinec u is 

a function of x, we must make use of the formula for the derivative 
of a function of a function: iKy — l-^^y ' DxU- We may assume that 
this lias betm previously developed, so that in pjissmg to step (12) 
we need only recaU this rule and point out its application in the pres- 
ent situation. ^ r .i„ 

Finally it should be pointed out that wo have developed the formula 

for the most general case: y = log. «. If we take c as the base (as a 
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i^)ecial case of a), then log. a, in the denominator of (12), becomes 
log. e, and the formula itself becomes 

Dt (log. tt) = - • DgU 
u 

since log. c =» 1. This is the form in which it is usually found and in 
which it is generally used. 

We have thus seen that the proof of this formula holds numerous 
spccihc difficulties for students. In addition to these it involves also 
the general difficulty of being somewhat longhand of involving numer- 
ous transformations and substitutions, the reasons for which are not 
immediately obvious to the students. Only a few of the better stu- 
dents will be able to dig it all out for themselves. Whether the 
majority really get it or not will depend largely upon how skillfully 
and clearly it is explained by the teacher. 

The proof of the formula for the ilerivative of the exponential 
jy = a“ follows easily after the formula for the derivative of a loga- 
rithm has been established. Com'-ersely, if the formula for the deriva- 
tive of the exponential is independently developed first, as can be 
done, it may lx‘ used to simplify the development of the formula for 
the derivative of a logaiithm. The ordi'r vanes with different text- 
books. Either may be used. In general it may be said that the one 
which is developed first, and independent of the other, will be more 
difficult for the students than the other which makes use of the first. 
They depend ultimately upon the evaluation of 

nT 1 

lim - = log, a or lim (1 + j)*''* = e. 

Proof of the Formula for the Derivative of the Sine of an Angle. 

This is another of the basic derivatives and a proverbial trouble spot 
for students. The steps in the pi oof may be given as follows: 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


Let y = sin u, w'here u is some function of x 
y -b Ay = sin (u + Am) 

Ay =» sin (m + A«) — y 
= sin (m -f Am) — sin u 
s sin M coe Am + cos u sin Am — sin u 
Ay co s u sin Am ___ sin m(1 — cos Am) 
Am Am Am 



( 7 ) 
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( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


Au-^0 Atfr-40 Aw J 


DxV = DuV 


— cos tt(l) — (0) 
= cos u 

DfU = cos u • Dm 


L Au —»0 Aw J 


The first four steps involve no difficulty whatever. In step (5) 
there is a substitution to be made, and in steps (G) and (7) there are 
certain rearrangements of terms and the insertion of the di\isor Am, 
but these, again, involve no special difficulty, so far as the operations 
themselves are concerned. There is, however, a question as to why 
these particular substitutions and rearrangements arc made, and the 
reasons sliould be explained clearly to the students. In order to pre- 
sent these reasons, however, one must recall that it 's necessary, in 

Aw 

setting up tlie derivative, to evaluate lim It should be explained 

Att-rO 

that in order to do this we need to use lim and lim - — 

Au ♦O Att 

since these expressions can be evaluated and their use affords the only 
Aw 

way to evaluate lim -r — Indeed, the limiting values of those expres- 

Au->0 

sions will already have been determined, but as a matter of refreshing 
the minds of the students on these points it will be well to review them 
before substituting them in the formula. As a matter of fact, the two 
most difficult parts of tho whole proof are (o) the preliminary estab- 
lishment of the limiting values of these two expressions, and (6) sensing 
the role which they play in the proof. Step (9) merely involves the 
substitution of the numerical limiting values for these expressions. 

It will be noted that this development gives the derivative of y with 
respect to u, where u is some function of a*. In order to get the deriva- 
tive of y with respect to i, we must again make use of the relation 
DuV = Duy * Dm- This is done in step (10), which completes the 
proof. 

Successive Differentiation; Maxima and Minima. A few illustra- 
tions will suffice to make it clear to the students that in general the 
derivative of a function of z with respect to a: is itself a function of x 
which may in turn be differentiated and that, by differentiating suc- 
cessive derivatives in this way, there are obtained the so-called “higher 
derivatives” of the function. The students should be made acquainted 
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with the various forms of notation for these higher derivatives, and in 
particular they should be given an interpretation of the second deriva- 
tive as the rate at which the first derivative is changing, or graphically, 
as the rate of change of the slope of the curve. That is, the student 
should come to understand that, if the second derivative is positive 
at a given point, it means that the first derivative is increasing at 
that point; a negative value of the second derivative would indicate a 
decreasing first derivative, and a zero value of the second derivative 
indicates that the first derivative is neither increasing nor decreasing 
at that point. 

The most important immediate application of the second derivative 
is in connection with the determination of maximum, minimum, and 
inflection points. It will be obvious to the student from a considera- 
tion of the graphs of functions that the first derivative at a maximum 
or a minimum point must be zero. The converse does not necessarily 
hold true, however, and, even if it did, this would not enable one to 
distingui^ between a maximum and minimum. In order to make a 
certain test of this, the second derivative must also be employed. 
The student must be shown that, if f(x) = 0 and is decreasing (t.e., 
if at the same time f"{or) is negative), then a maximum is indicated at 
that point, while, if f'{x) = 0 and is increasing {i.c., if at the same 
time f"(x) is positive), then a minimum is indicated. If /'(x) =0 and 
also/"(x) = 0, then at that point the function has neither a maximum 
nor a minimum, but a point of' inflection. Careful explanation of 
these matters should be given and should be accompanied by graphical 
illustrations to ensure that the students understand them clearly. 

The students should be warned against concluding wrongly that 
f{x) for a certain x, or at a certain point, will necessarily be zero just 
because f"(x) is zero. Since f'(x) < 0 indicates that the curve is 
concave dovmward and /"(x) > 0 indicates it is concave upward, it fol- 
lows that, at the point where the sense of concavity changes, either 
f\x) 0 ox fix) — 00 . This point is called a “point of inflection,” 
or “flex point.” That these are not sufficient conditions for a flex 
point may be seen by examining the curves /(x) = x* and /(x) = x^. 
A simple illustration of how /'(x) and /”(x) may be used in graphing 
a function is the graph of 

/(x) = 3x* - 2x -h 5 (Fig. 72) 

The study of maxima and minima offers a wealth of interesting 
applications of the theory to geometrical and physical situations. 
These problems not only give practice in formal differentiation but 
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also pve to the work a high dogroe of motivation and afford exceUent 
trajmng m interpreting geometric and physical situations and in trans- 
lating these into the formal language of the derivative. 



The Indefinite Integral; Formal Integration. Up to the present 
we have considered only matteis which are related to derivation and 
differeutiation of functions We must now give some attention to 
that part of calculus w'hich Is concerned with the inverse problem of 
finding a primitive function of which the given function is the deriva- 
tive. It should be pointed out to the students that many of the most 
important applications of calculus give rise to problems of this nature, 
particularly those involving definite integrals. No student should 
have any difficulty in undei standing the meaning of integration if it is 
explained simply as the proce.ss of antidifferentiation; i.e., if it is clearly 
pointed out that in differentiation we are given the function and 
required to find the derivative, wlnle in integration we are given the 
derivative and required to find the function. The two processes are 
absolutely inverse to each other, just as division and multiplication, 
or addition and subtraction. Either one undoi'S the other. 

In taking up the study of integiation, then, the first task of the 
instructor should be to make this clear to the students so that their 
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work in integration will not be devoid of meaning. It will help greatly 
toward achieving this understanding if the instructor and students 
work out together a few of the fundamental integrals. The finding 
of a derivative is, of course, a direct process. On the other hand, the 
finding of an integral form is essentially a matter of trial. In view of 
the fact that the two processes are exactly inverse to each other, the 
test for the correctness of an integral is whether or not it can be 
differentiated to give the original expression. 

Using this basic principle, it is possible fo take the fundamental 
formulas for derivatives and, by reversing the reasoning and the nota- 
tion, arrive at some of the fundamental formulas for integration. 
A number of these should be set down and tested in this way by 
the students with the assistance of the instructor. Thus, since 
i>s(sin *) = (cos x), it is seen at once that /(cos t) d® = sin a: -f- C, 
because by applying the tost for an integral it is apparent that the 
derivative of (sin ® -|- (7) is cos x. In like manner the integrals corre- 
sponding to the other fundamental dciivative formulas should be set 
down, explained, and verified. If this is done, the students can hardly 
help sensing the relation between derivatives and integrals. 

In connection with the development of these integration formulas 
the student will note the appearance of the constant of integration. 
The necessity and meaning of the constant of integration must be 
carefully explained by the instructor. This may be done by use of 
the theorem “If two functions hg,ye the same derivative, they differ 
only by a constant” and its convefse; these may easily be illustrated 
by examples. It should be pointed out that in many of the applica- 
tions of integration, the determination of the constant of integration 
to satisfy initial conditions is of extreme importance. 

Use of the Table of Integrals. There are a few of the fundamental 
integrals with which the student should become perfectly familiar. 
The lists of these vary in different textbooks, the number usually 
being between 12 and 25 and depending mainly upon the author’s 
inclination toward generalization or specialization of the forms. The 
discussion of these forms in each textbook will presumably be con- 
sistent with the author’s views in this respect, so that the precise num- 
ber of formulas listed in any case is of less consequence than the fact 
that there are certain of these which the student must know thoroughly. 
These formulas should be tested by differentiation and should be 
memcnized. 

In addition to these fundamental integrals there are many special 
integrals which are often useful. Textbooks usually contain more or 
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lew^xtdssiye lists or tables of these special integrals. Separately pub* 
li^ed tables, which are much more complete even than those given in 
the tejctbooks, are also available. There is no general agreement 
among instmctors as to the extent to which students should use tbese 
tables of special integrals. Some feel that, since much of integration 
is formal anyway, the free use of the tables speeds up the work and 
allows more to be accomplished without any detriment to the*student. 
Others feel that the student will gain more insight and imderstanding 
if he performs most of these integrations for himaelf by means of the 
fundamental integrals. Nobody knows just what the optimum is 
with regard to this question, but it would seem that a middle ground 
or reasonable balance of these views would perhaps be more defensible 
than either extreme position. To this end, the suggestion of Prof. 
Huntington that “no formula in the table should be used until it has 
at least been verified by 'differentiating back’”* seems appropriate. 

In using an extensive table of integrals, the student will need to 
familiarize himself with the W'ay in which the integrals are classified, 
so that he may readily locate and identify the form corresponding to 
any given integrand. 

In some cases it may be impossible to find in the table a formula 
which corresponds to the given integrand. In such cas*»s it is some- 
times possible to transform the given expression into usable form 
through such special devices as resolution of the expression into partial 
fractions, the substitution of a new variable, application of the rule for 
integration by parts, or use of the reduction formulas. These special 
devices involve special procedures the reasons for which, and the real 
significance of which, will probably not be clear to the students unless 
the underlying principles and considerations are carefully explained by 
the instructor. In order that the students may appreciate and become 
familiar with the nature of these uevices, ample illustration and expla- 
nation of them should be given. In connection with trigonometrie 
substitutions and the transformation of trigonometric expressions into 
integrable forms, it may be advisable to give again a brief summary 
and review of certain of the trigonometric identities, notably the addi*' 
tion formulas and the functions of half an^es and double angles. The 
extreme generality of the reduction formulas makes it desirable that 
illustrative examples be worked out by the instructor to familiarize 
the students with the precise manner in which these formulas are 
applied to particular functions, and with the effect which is produced 
in the integrand through the application of these formulas. 

‘ Huntington, op, eit., p. 66. 
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The Definite Integral. As in the case of the indefinite integral, 
many students employ the definite integral without understanding 
clearly its nature and interpretation. The indefinite integral was 
defined merely as an antiderivative. The definite integral, on the 
other hand, is to be interpreted in a wholly different way, viz., as a 
summation of elements having the characteristic form /(a:) Aa;, or, more 
precisely, as the limit of the sum of these elements as Aa: approaches 
zero as a limit. The justification for identifying the limit of such a 
sum with an integral rests, of course, upon the fundamental theorem 
for definite integrals, and this must l)e made clear to the students in 
due time. Here is a case, however, in which the'eoncept of the definite 
integral may justifiably be developed, explained, illustrated, defined, 
associated with its characteristic symbolism, and actually used, Iwjfore 
proceeding to a proof of the fact that its use is justified. 

In general there are three phases to problems involving definite 
integrals: (1) setting up the clement of integration, (2) performing the 
formal integration, and (3) substituting limits and evaluating the 
integral. The third of these is mere labor. The second involves the 
knowledge and ability required to iMsrform the integration correctly. 
This presumably will have been developed in connection with the work 
on indefinite integrals. The lirst phase, setting up the formula ^)r the 
element of integration, i.s the part of the work which is likely to cause 
the students the most difficulty. Since ideiis scx'in to be most n'adily 
acquired and assimilated when th^ are associated wfith gi-aphic repre- 
sentations, the most effective illustration of the method of setting up 
the formula for the element of integration is probably in connection 
with the problem of finding the area under a curve. Here it is appar- 
ent that the element of area, AA or A BCD, is approximately equal to 
the area of the rectangle ABED, this area being given by y Ax, or 
f(x) Ax. Passing to the differential notation, we have dA — fix) dx 
which is the characte.ristic form for the differential of area or the cle- 
ment of integration, whence A. => / dA = / /(a;) dx. The important 
thing here is that the element of integration is always of the form 
dA =* j{x) dx, and the ai*ca itself is given as A = / /(j-) dx, or F{x). 
If a: = o, we have A *= and, if a: = 6, we have A = Fib). The 
area under the curve and between the ordinates erected at a and b will 
evidently be F(6) — Fia), which, as we have seen, would be given by 

It is to be noted that the constant of integration would appear in 
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both of the^ integrals but would disappear in the subtracstion so that 
it may be disregarded. 

The customary notation for the definite integral, /J/(x) dx, should 

be clearly explained, and the student should observe and keep in mind 
the meaning of every detail of this notation. In particular, the stu- 
dent should be aware of the fact that, for a given function f{x), the 

value of the definite integral /(j) dx depends entirely upoa the 
values of a and b. 
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Tt should be pointed out ^o the student that in general the element 
of integration for any solid can be reaihly set up provided it is possible 
to get a characterisfic expression for the area of all the st'ctions made 
by planes parallel to a given plane. If the solid is cut into slices of 
thickness dh by planes paiallel to this plane and if the sections thus 
made are all similar to en 'h other, then, denoting a typical section by 
A„ the element of integration is given by A, dh. The meaning of this 
should be made clear by drawings as should the fact that, if A, can 
now 1)6 expressed in terms of h, thi'n a definite integral for the volume 
can lie si't up. ProbatiJy the most common and simplest application 
of this is in connection Avith solids of revolution. 

Other type forms for the clement of integration are encountered in 
problems involving length of arc, surfaces of solids, plane areas in polar 
coordinates, moments of mass and inertia, and eimtroids. Whenever a 
new type form is to be considered, tne instructor should make a special 
point of explaining and illustrating how the new spt'cial form fits into, 
and in fact derives from, the fundamental concept and definition of 
an element of integration. If this is done, the student vill gradually 
acquire the ability to interpret problems and set up intt*grals for him- 
self, and the application of the definite integral will come to have 
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iftftamttg for him instead of seeming to be merely an assortment of 
tricks to be learned. If the student once gets a clear concept of the 
meaning of the element of integration for sin^e definite integrals, the 
subsequent extension to double, triple, or multiple integrals in general 
will be plausible and comparatively easy for him. 

The foregoing discussion has dealt mainly with the matter of devel- 
oping meanings and concepts. The illustrations used have dealt with 
simple functions, and rigorous treatment has not been attempted. 
This is not to say that rigorous work has no place in connection with 
the advanced study of the definite integral. Qn the contrary, if one 
is to iustify completely the use of this important mathematical tool, 
it is absolutely necessary that a rigorous proof of the fundamental 
theorem be given. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that there is an important dis- 
tinction between understanding and using this tool and justifying its 
use. As has been said before, it seems that in this case there is a sub- 
stantial advantage to be gained by imdortaking a thorough develop- 
ment of the concept and application of the definite integral before, or 
perhaps even without, requinng a rigorous analjiiical pi oof of the 
theorem which justifies its use. Indeed, most elementary textbooks 
make no pretense of giving a rigorous proof of the theorem byt lest 
the case upon explanations which give understanding and plausibility 
but which involve a considerable amount of intuition. 

All students should be requirei^to understand the line of reasoning 
which underlies the proof of the fundamental theorem. If the cus- 
tomary geometrical interpretation is used as a basis for the explana- 
tion, the problem resolves itself essentially into showing that the area 
bounded by the curve y = f(x), the a.-axis, and the perpcndieulais 
erected to the x-axis at the points x = a and a; = & is exactly equal to 
the area given by the limit of the sum 

/(jji) Lxi + fixi) Aaia + /(xs) Axs + * • • + /(®«) Ax„, 
as n becomes infinite and each Ax approaches zero as a limit; i e , 

n 

lim \ /(x,) Ax» (where Axi — » 0 as n — » « ). This is done by showing 

- 1 

1. That a certain area, say A, is given by F(Jb) — F(o), where a and b are par^ 

ticular values of x, and F(x) «■ / /(») ds 
n 

^ fix,) Ax, gives prectady this same area, A 


2. Hiat lim 
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Hius the students i^ould come to see that the sununsUon process 
may at any time be replaced by the definite integral end that the 

n 

symbols Um \ f{i,) At, and / *f{sc) dx may bo regarded as inter- 

changeable, provided the function is single-valued and continuous 
over the interval. 

It should be pointed out that neither the conclusion embodied in the 
theorem nor the line of rcasomng leading to it is limited to, or depend- 
ent upon, geometrical eonsideiatious, although a geometrical illustra- 
tion was used and the problem was set up in teims of the summation 
of elements of area. This is done (1) liecause the graphic or geometric 
representation helps to give tangibility and concreteness to a situation 
otherwise highly abstiact, and (2) because functions may be repre- 
sented graphically and interpreted geometiically even though they 
refer to nongeomctric vaiiables such as forces, heat, work, etc. It 
should bo emphasized that the defamte integral may be used to deter- 
mine any kiud of magnitude, provided the tharacteiistic function can 
be set up in conformity with the requirements stated above. 

Improvement of Prerequisite Concepts and Skills. In addition to 
adding a whole new branch of mathematics to the student’s equip- 
ment, the study of calculus holds tremendous poisibilities for extend- 
ing and deepiening his undeistanding of the blanches previously 
studied, and the peifection of his skills in these. This is especially 
the case with reference to algebia, trigonometry, and analytic geome- 
try. It has been said that the place where these subjetts are really 
learned is in calculus. That this is moie than a meie figure of speech 
will be evident from a consideration ot the completeness wdth which the 
concepts and opciations pecuhar to these branches underlie and perme- 
ate the whole stiucture of calculus Algebraic processes find applica- 
tion in innumeiable connections throughout the course Indeed, one 
of the mam problems of formal integration is the algebraic transforma- 
tion of functions into integxablc forms. Trigonometric functions, 
identities, and tiansfoi motions are also mueli in evidence, and a good 
undeistanding of analjtic geometiy is certainly a pnme requisite, not 
only in setting up functions and touations for many of the applied 
problems, but m giving the student tangible geometric interpretations 

of the fundamental concepts of calculus. ^ . 

Functions of many kinds are met wth and are made the subject of 
various investigations and operations. Incidentally it may be noted 
that calculus gives the student a more comprehensive concept of the 
nat.iiTft of a function than he will have been able to get in his previous 
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fltudy. He will already have gained an understanding of the general 
meaning of a fxinction &nd will have made some study of the variation 
of functions, but in calculus, for the first time, he will make a sjnstem- 
atic study of a new aspect of functions, vu., the rate of change of a 
function with respect to its independent variable. 

The student who, in taking up a study of calculus, lacks an adequate 
background in algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry will find 
himself at a great disadvantage.* Indeed, it is not improbable that a 
large shore of the difficulty which students experience in calculus may 
be directly traceable to inadequate mastery of these prerequisite 
branches. On the other hand, nowhere could there be found a finer 
opportunity for well-motivated review and application of their con- 
cepts and techniques. Every student should be made conscious of 
this and should l)C urged as a matter of enlightened self-interest to 
put forth every effort to perfect himself in these concepts and tech- 
niques. For students who have difficulty, the instructor may be able 
to perform a real service through helping them to diagnose their 
troubles and suggesting appropriate remedial exercises. The impor- 
tance of perfecting the skills and of having ready mastery of the con- 
cepts and relationships of algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry 
is a matter which should receive continual emphasis. ^ 

Mathematical Rigor in Calculus. The discussion in this chapter 
has admittedly given special emphasis to the matter of developing 
concepts and understandings, becapse it has been felt that in general 
the teaching of calculus more often falls short in this respect than in 
any other. Intuitive concepts, however, do not provide sufficiently 
sound mathematical justification for the conclusions upon which much 
of calculus is based. Moreover, by the time the student has come 
through a study of calculus, he should have acquired a feeling for the 
nature and the necessity for mathematical rigor as sitch. There can 
be no real appreciation of the nature of mathematical tliinking, nor 
any sound basis for the exploration of higher mathematics, apart from 
an understanding of what is implied by a rigorous examination of the 
foundations of mathematics, of the nature of the processes employed, 
and of the consequences of given conditions. 

Calculus stands more or less in the position of a border-line subject 
with respect to the matter of mathematical rigor. The courses which 
precede it are concerned mainly with the development of concepts, the 
acquisition of rules for operation, and the perfection of skills, although 

* W. H. Fagerstrom, Mathematical Facts and Processes Prerequisite to the 
Study of the Calculus, Contributions to Edueation 572 (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933). 
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at some points there is an approach to real rigor in the treatment of 
certain theorems. On the other hand, the higher analytical courses 
are characterized by essentially rigorous and formal treatment of the 
subject matter. Thus, whether the student expects to “top off” his 
work in mathematics with calculus or to go on into the domain of higher 
mathematics, it is important that his study of calculus provide him, 
both as a matter of appreciaf ion and as a matter of training, with some 
opportunity for really rigorous examination of certain topics. 

Calculus offers numerous opportunities for such work in the ana- 
lytical definitions associated with the concepts of limits, infinitesimals, 
continuity, differentials, derivati\es, and the like, and in the proofs 
of certain theorems such as Itolle’s Theorem, the Theorem of the 
Mean, the Fundamental Theorem of Definite Integrals, Taylor’s 
Theorem, and Maclaurin’s Theorem. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are many students who will be 
able to do little with this kind of woik, and it must not be assumed 
merely on this account that the cours(‘ is worthless to juch students. 
This, after all, is but one of the objecthes of the course; it must not 
be forgotten that the use of a th<‘orem and the proof of that same 
theorem are two entirely differenf, matters and that things may often 
be extremely useful without being compk^tely uiwh'rstood. On the 
other hand, those stiidents who are able to appreciate the significance 
of this tji)e of analysis and to follow its development will find a satis- 
fying sense of .security and finality in their w'oik which must otherwise 
be lacking. Tho.se vho expect to go further in mathematics will find 
the training afforded in this sort of rigorous treat nient of the founda- 
tions and thet)rems of cah'ihu to be of inestimable value to them in 
their later work. 

Exercises 

1. Review find siimiritirize the ai tides l»y (n) Farmer and (/>) Kinnej’', iiidieated 
in the Bibliogniphy for tins dniptei, and present a discMission t>f them to the chiss. 

2. What have bi^eii the main arguments for the introdiiction of caleulus iu the 
high school ? 

3. Why, in your opinion, has ealeulua not been inoic exten^-ively introduced m 
the high school? 

4. Give a brief discussion of what mav be done in high-school inathtunatics to 
prepare students to pursue more cffcclivei^v t heir sidisequent woik in calculus in 
the college. 

5. Give a precise statement of what you consider to be the objec*tives of the 
course in calculus in the junu>r college. Should these differ for the preenginccring 
course and the genera! college course? 

6. What do you conshier tlie most serious indictment of the teaching of calculus 
as it is carried on in the colleges and engineering schools? 

7. Discuss tlic role of formal work in calculus. 
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8« Give an intuitive explanation or illustration, and also a formal definition, 
of what is meant by saying that a variable approaches a constant as a limit. In 
teaching this topic, should the formal definition be given before or after the other 
explanation? Why? 

9. Explain the difference between a derivative and a differential. What is an 
infinitesimal? 

10. Given the function y « /(a;), explain why it is that Ax « dx while in general 
Ay ^ dy. 

11. Show why the study of calculus may be expected to enrich the student’s 
mastery of algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry. 

12. Give any mnemonic devices which you may be able to find which would 
help you to remember the fundamental formulas for derivatives. 

13. Summarize the position indicated in this chapter to the matter of preced- 
ence in proof of theorems or rules and the use of such theorems or rules. Illustrate. 

1 1. Explain clearly the meaning of a second dei ivativc, and explain its uaefulnehs 
in the matter of doterniining maxima and minima ynd in the location and nature 
of inflection points. 

15. Explain clearly the meanings of indefinite and definite integrals, giving 
illustrations. 

16. What particular difficulties do studimts have in using an extensive table of 
integrals? 

17. What is the test foi the correctness of mi indefinite integral? 

18. Demonstrate the manner in which you would explain to a cla*^s the moaning 
of an element of integration, and the mannei of slotting up an expression of such an 
element. Use seveial applied problems by wa> of illustmtion. 

19. Discuss the role of mathematical rigor in calculus. 

20. Take several textbooks in calculus and aftei careful consideiation decide 
which one, in your opinion, gives the most satisfactory explanation and treatment 
with reference to each of the following tK^ics: 

a. Limits, infinitesimals, and continuity 

b. Increments and differentials 

c. Derivatives and differentiation 

d. Integration as antidifferentiation; indefinite integrals 

e. Integration as summation ; definite integrals 

/. Multiple integrals 

g. Infinite series, including tests for convergence and diveigenco 

21. Give a review of the two ai tides by Whitman, listed m the Bibliography 

22. Prepare a talk, as for a matheniatirs club, m which you will review the 
ideas set forth in Chap. 15 of Hooper’s book ^^Thc Bivor Mathematics” (see 
Bibliography). 

23. Discuss the suggestions made in Humbert’s article (see Bibliography), and 
give your opinion about them. Do you think the courses in calculus would bo 
more effective if teachers would follow these suggestions as far as possible? 

24. Pick out five things which seemed to you to present special difficulties when 
you were taking calculus. Subject these to careful analytical rcvw'w, and try now 
to locate and identify the precise points which caused your diffi<*ulty. Then devise 
teaching procedures by which you would hope to make these things clearer to 
your own students. 
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A 

Academy, 4 

Accuracy in measurement, 284 
Achievement, measurement of, 221 
Addition and subtraction of fractions, 
346-349 

Aids to teaching mathematics, 103-123, 
146Jf. 

classroom, 120 
equipment, 111-120 
multisensory, 146j5f. 

list of references on, 149^^. 
textbooks, 1 03 1 08 
workbooks, 108-111 
Algebra, i)eriods in development of, 
236- 237 

teaching of, 302-303 

in junior high school, 302-338 
in ninth grade, 307-371 

analysis of a teacOiing problem 
(radicals and radic*-al ecpia- 
tioiis), 367 

direct(Ml numbers, 326 
exponents, powers, and jxwds, 
361 

graphs, 320 
linear equations, 313 
literal numbers and formulas, 
308 

operations with fractions, 342 
simultaneous linear eciuaiions, 
339 

solution of equations containing 
fractions, 349 

special products ami factoring, 
359 

use of paroni.hes('S, 365 
{See aho Pansniheses) 
verbal problems, 352 
in senior high s(;hool and junior 
coUege, 374-393 


Algebra, teaching of, in senior high 
school and junior college, c./m- 
plex numbers, 387 
details, importance of specific 
emphasis on, 375 
general considerations of, 374, 
391 

intermediate, review work In, 
374 

progressions, 385 
quadratic equations, 377 
ratio, proportion, and variation, 
383 

systems invf>lving quadratics in 
two unknowns, 381 
in seventh and eighth grade's, 303- 
307 

Alidade, 114 

American Mathematical MorUhly, The, 
34 

Analysis, of instructional jiroblems, 
274 

illustration of pattern for, 367 
and synthesis, 424 -428 
Analytic geometry, 235, 238, 416-417 
functions of, 4b> 

Angle, trigonometric functions of, 460Jf, 
476/. 

{See also Fund ions, trigonometric) 
Anglo mirror, 114. 

Apparent <‘rror, 284: 

Applications of trigonometry, some, 
499/. 

Approximate comimtatifm, 286 
oproxiinato nature of measurement, 
280, 287/. 

Approximate numbers, 280/. 
Approximativeness, criteria for judging, 
281 

Arithmetic, beginnings of, 235 
business, 294 
early, 16 
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Arithmetic, evidence of inariequate mas- 
tery of, 277#. 
in secondary school, 276#. 
socialized, 292 
teaching of, 276-298 
Assignments, differentiated, 188#. 
contract typo of, 188 
other types of, 190 
Assimilation, teaching for, 166-175 
Assumptions, characteristics of body 
of, 424 

contradictory, 429, 431- 433 
nature of, 232-234, 424 
role of, in demonstration, 422, 424 
Aviation, use of trigonometry in, 502- 
503 

Axioms, operational, for linear equa- 
tions, 314-815 

and postulates, 24n., 232-234, 424 
{flee also Assumptions) 

B 

BeU, E. T., 232 
Blackboard, spherical, 116 
Business arithmetic, 294 

C 

Calculating machines, 116, 117 * 

Calculus, teaching of, 508-538 
in college, 512-538 
definite integral, 532 
formal aspects of, 512 
fundamental aspects of, 512 
fundamental concepts of, 512#. 
indefinite integral, 529 
mathematical rigor in, 536 
prerequisiU^s for, 535-536 
proofs for rules, 522#, 
rules for differentiation, 519#. 
in high school, 509-512 
Joint Commission on, 511 
National Committee on, 509-511 
Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, Ihc., 36 
Certification of teachers, 41, 242-243 
Check list for functional competence in 
mathematics, 76 


Child-oentored curriculum, 50 
Class visitation in supervision, 256 
Classroom, mathematics, 120 
instruments for, 116 
Clinometer, 116 
Clubs and recreations, 134 
lists of references to, 135#. 

College Entrance Examination Board, 
32#, 411, 416 

College-entrance requirements, 30 
committee on, 23 
Cologarithsps, 472-473, 488 
Combined 'bourse in plane and solid 
geometry, 410#. 

CommisHion on Post-War Plans, 44 
reports of, 45, 76, 78, 85, 87, 96 
Committee of Fifteen on Geometry 
Syllabus, 26 
Committee of Ten, 22 
CJommittee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements, 23 
Compasses, 112, 113 
blackboard, 117 
Complex numbers, 387 
Computation with approximate data, 
286 * 
Conferences, supervisory, with teach- 
ers, 256-257 

Construction problems, 439-441, 453#. 
four aspects of, 439 
illustrative examples of, 439-440, 
453-454 

pattern for working of, 439-440 
Consumer Education Study, 47 
Cont<‘nt, of algebra in seventh and 
eighth grades, 303-307 
of informal geometry in seventh and 
eighth grades, 400#. 
of mathematics courses, nature of, 
86 # 

in junior college, 93 
in ninth grade, 87 
in senior high school, 90 
in seventh and eighth grades, 86 
Contrapositive of theorem, 434#. 
Converse of theorem, 484#. 

Cooperative Committed on the Teach- 
ing of Science and Mathematics, 40 
Coordinates, 322, 324#., 414, 416, 417 
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Criteria, for evaluating textbooks, 105^^. 
for judging approximativcuess, 281 
for tests, 206-209 

Cnticism, of geometry in secondary 
schools, 397-398 
of mathematics in schools, 227 
of verbal problems, 357 
Current issues in mathematical educa- 
tion, 83 

Curriculum, child-centered, 59 
functional, 55 

mathematics as functional part of, 
54-68 

need for improving courses in, 85 
proposals regarding, 37/., 81/. 
of Joint (bmmiasion, 37-38 
in junior college, 03 
in ninth grade, 87 
in senior high aehool, 90 
in seveulh and eighth grades, 80 
Cycle of niatheiuntical instruciioti, 62/. 
foundation, 05 
preparation, 03 
specialization, 07 

D 

Deduction and induction, 423 
Deductive reasoning, 423 
Definitions, of mathematics, 232 
nature of, 424 

role of, in demoiifetration, 424 
Denominate numbers and niensuiatioii, 
28() 

Departmental supervision, funetions of, 
250 

Dependence, 311/. 
in geometry, 449 

construction problemb involving, 
453 454 

dependent elements, 150 161 
principle of continuity, 450-451 
Derivative, 5J6/. 
of logarithm, 524 
of sine of angle, 520 
successive differentiation of, 527 
Descartes, ReiiO, 235, 238 
Details in algebra, specific emphasis of, 
375 
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Developmental teaching, 159-166 
effective, suggestions for, 105 
general methods of, 160/. 
inventory and preview of, 169 
Diagnosis and remedial teaching, 217/. 
characteristics of, 217/. 
individual differences in, 192 
self-diagnosis, 220 
use of tests in, 217/. 

Diagnostic tests, 217 218 
Differential, 516/., 532 
Differentiation, 519, 527 
development of pw>ofs for rules of, 
522/. 

teaching of rules for, 510 
l)ifficulties, in sfdving verbal problems, 
352/ 

in ti^xtbook selection, 104 
Diophaiitus, 237 
Direct proof, 128 

(Sa also Indirect proof) 

Directed niimbc rs, development of con- 
cept and meaning of, 327/ 
fundaineniai operatioiis i\ith, 329- 
333 

iiumbiT s^ale for, use of, 327 331 
obj(‘ctives in relation to, 327 
le»aching of, 320-333 
Directed study in miithematics, 1 67 172 
and iiidividiial ddfemncch, 191 
Diseiplmary values of maiheniatleal 
study, 81 

Diseijdme, mental, 19 
Double-track program, 86, 88-02 
1 'rawing instrumentH, 117 
J^rill in matliematies, 175/ 
fimetion of, 175 
priiudplea of, 176 
Duality, principle of, 235 

K 

Kditational Policies ('oromission 15, 
61 

Eight-Year Study, 1 1-15 
Equations, contaming fractions, 349 
containing radicals, 367/ 
linear, teaching students to solve 
313/. 
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Equations, linear, teaching students to 
solve, axioms of operation with, 
314-315 

different forms of, 316 
unifying principle for solving, 315- 
317 

literal, 314 
quadratic, 377 
simultaneous, linear, 330 
involving quadratics, 381 
trigonoini'tric, 49-1^. 
for verbal problems, 354^. 
Equipment for inathemati<*al instruc- 
tion, 111 ff.y 4()G 
individual, 112 
needed by scliool, 113 

homeiuade instruments and, 117- 
118 

instruments, for classroom, 116 
for field work, 114, 406 
lOrror, apparent, 281 
per cent of, 285 
relative, 285 

Errors in m(‘ahur(unent, ty])es of, 287- 
288 

lOssay-type tests, 206, 207 
Euclid, 233, 234 

Euclidean gwmetry, 24/i,, 233, 234 
Evaluation, of formulas, 309, 317, 376 . 
of instruction, 201-224, 

interpretation and use of results of, 

222 

for achievement, 210-217 
for diagnosis and remedial teach- 
ing, 217/. 

for prognosis and guidance, 209/. 
nature and purpose's of, 201/., 
262-263 

techniques of, 204 
of U'xtbooks, 105/. 
criteria for, J05 
things to be considered in, 107 
Exact numbers, 279/. 

Examinations, College Entrance Board, 
32-34 

Exponents, 361/. 
laws of, 363 

zero, negative, and fractional, 303- 
365 


F 

Factoring, special products and, 359- 
361 

Factual vs. functional instruction, 59 
Field work in mathematics, 'll 3 
instruments for, 114/., 466 
in trigonomc'try, 466 
Foreign influences in secondary mathe- 
matics, 19 

Formulas, and literal numbers, concepts 
associated witli, 308-313 
evalmilhm of, 309, 317, 376 
objectives in t(*uehing of, 309 
solution of, 317-319 
tc'aehmg of, 308/. 
translation of verbal statennuits 
into, 313 

yielded by arithmetical problems, 
306 307 

Founflatioii cycle, 65 
Fractions, meaning of, 342-343 
operations with, 312/. 

addition and subtraction, 316 319 
multiplication and duision, 315 
3U) * 

reduction, 34 I 

solution of ('(piations containing, 
349 

Function, 237, 238, Sll/. 

and use of w^orkbooks, 108 
Functional competence in mathematics, 
45 -16 

chock liht for, 66, 76 
Functional (‘iirricula, 55 
and mathematics, 57, 60-62 
Functional (ducation, 55/., 397 
Functional vs. factual instruction, 59 
Functional mathematics, 82/. 
Functional jirogram of mathematical 
instruction, 67, 8 1/. 

Functions, of departmental supervision, 
250/. 

trigonometric, 460/. 

dc'finil ions of, 461 , 476-477 
dcN eloping meanings of, 400, 467 
of general angle, 476 
inverse, 468-469 
of multiple angles, 482-484 
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Functions, trigonometric, of special 
angles, 469-472 

suggestions for learning of, 467j(f. 
teaching students use of, 462 
use of tables of, 472 
variation of, 470/., 480/. 

Fusion of plane and solid gciometry, 
410/. 

G 

General education, mathematics in, 
48/. 

General mathematics, 28, 87 -I)!, 03-95 
in junior college, 93 
status of, 94 

in junior high school, 87-90 
in senior high school, V)()-92 

General values of mathematical study, 
80 

Generalization, 376-377, 390, 399, 408, 
416-417 

Genetic; method, 163 

Geometric models, 116-117 

Geometry, lOuclidean and non-Euclid- 
ean, 233, 234 
Klein’s definition of, 449 
modern synthetic, 235 
periods in devclopiucnt of, 235 
projective, 235 
as school subject, 397/. 
analytic, 416 417 
eriticisiTis of, 397-398 
(h;moiistnitive, 399, '108-409 
objectives of, 399, 408 -409, 421/. 
some special aspects of, 421-456 
trends in, 409-410 
function of, 398/. 
in college, 416 
in junior high school, 398 
in senior high school, 390, 408/. 
intuitive or informal, 398, 400-408 
content of, 400-408 
non- Euclidean, 233 
objectives of, 397/., 408/., 416 
solid, 4i0-416 
status of, 410 

Geometry Syllabus, National Com- 
mittee of Fifteen on, 26 


Graphs, 237-238, 320-326 
classiRcations of, 320 
mathemati(;al concepts associated 
with, 323 

teaching of, 237-238, 320 
Guidance, need for, 95 
Guidance pamphlet, 45/., 96 

II 

Heuristic method, 162 
Homemade equipment for mathematics, 
117/. 

list of, 118 
llypsomcter, 115 

I 

Identities, trigonom(*trie, teaching of, 
494/. 

Improvement of instruction, 2.')2-*260 
encoiiragoinent of self-iiriprovwnont 
for tea(;h(»ra, 258 

in-servi(;e training of teaelu'rs, 253 
organization and articjulation of 
course's, 252 

])rogram for testing of, 257 
Indir(«;t m(*asun*Tiient by trigonometry, 
4.59, 402 

Iiidireef proof, r*oniinon sources of error 
in use of, 433-434 
illustrations of, 429, 431-433 
meaning and nai-nro of, 428/. 
pattern for teaching of, 431 -433 
illustrations of, 432-433 
technique of, 429-431 
Individual differences, provision for, 
186/. 

by ability grouping, 187 
by differentiated asaigiiments, 188 
by direct'd study, 191 
by ])rognosis and diagnosis, 192 
Individual student, equipment needed 
by, 112 

Induction and deduction, 423 
Infinitesimals, 513 
In-service training of teachcTs, 253 
Instruction in mathematics, evaluation 
of, 201-224, 262 

three fundamental problems of, 158 
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Instruments and equipment, 111-122 
drawing, 117 
for field work, 114^ , 466 
for mathematics classroom, 116 
homemade, 117Jf. 

Integral, 529/. 
definite, 532 

concerning fundamental theorem 
for, 534-535 

indefinite (antidciivative), 529 
Integration, 529/ 
element of, 532, 633 
formal, 629 

U8C‘ of table of integrals for, 530 
Interest in inatlieniatics, stimulation 
and maintenanee of, 126 155 
International f^immission, influence of, 
23 

Interpolation, linear, teaching of, 472- 
476 

Intuitive or informal geom(»try, 398, 
400 408 

content of, 400 108 
Invariants, 416, 149, 4.50 
Inventory tests, 159, 209/ 

Inveise of theorem, 434// 

Inveise hinetions, 468 169 
Issues, current, in mathematical edu- 
cation, 83 


Jacobs staff, 114 

Joint Commission, report of, 36/, 75, 
77, 80, 93, 95, 511 
on training foi mathematies teach- 
ers, 240-242 

Junior coUoge, 8, 93 95, 279, 374-393, 
416 417, 466/. 

Junior high school, 8, 77, 78, 83 90, 
277-279, 302/. 

K 

Klein, Felix, 449 

Knowledge, significant, for teacher, 
227, 229/. 

Knmledgey The, Tree of, 79, 129 


Laboratory method, 87, 148, 164 
Laboratory work in mathematics, 113 
function of, 119 

instruments and equipment for, 114 
Ijatin grammar schools, 3 
Ijocture method, 160 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 238-239 
IjC‘Sson planning, 194-196 
lievel, 115 

TiPvelmg ro(i^and target, 116 
Lmiits, 513 ^ 

Linear equations, 313 
simultaneous, 339 

1 literal numbt'rs and formulas, 303^ 
TiOci, mtcuse(‘ting, importance of, in 
constnution, 441 
Txicus, coiieopi of, 441 

dynamic and static aspects of, 441 412 
as means of cot relating plane and 
solid geometiy, 445 448 
sc\(m fundamental tin orenis of, 442 
H3 

one-way proofs based on, 4^4 145 
TiOgarithms, t( aching ot, 472,483 489 

M 

Maintenanee, program for, 181 
Mathematical Association of America, 
Inc , 34 

Mathematical clubs and recieations, 
134/. 

lists of references on, 135/. 
Mathiunatics, definitions of, 232 
as functional part of secondary cur- 
nculum, 54-68 

in public-high-school period, 22 
secondary, evolving program of, 
12-51 

Maihemaiics Magazine, The, 36 
MoJthematice Teacher. The, 36, 129 
Maxima and minima, 627 
Measurement, approximate nature of, 
280-281 

direct and indirect, 287 
need for use of common sense in 
teaching, 289 
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Meaeurement, precision and accuracy 
in, 284#. 

three types of error involved in, 287- 
288 

Memorizing, 821 

Mensuration and denominate numbers, 
286 

Mental discipline, 18, 81, 397 
Methods, general, in developmental 
teaching, 160-166 
genetic, 163 
heuristic, 162 
laboratory, 164 
lecture, 160 
Micrometer, 117 
Models, geometric, 116-117 
Modern sjmthetic gooiuetry, 235 
Motivation, 126 155 
through appli(*aiion, to l)usirioss, 
industry, and professional fiehls, 
131 

to other fields of study, 128 
through emphasis of cult unil and (edu- 
cational valu(‘s, 132 
through int(*lloctUtal curumity, 127 
through inatliematical clubs and 
recreations, 131- 
need for, 126 
two aspects of, 126 
Multiple-angle formulas, 482-484 
Multiplication and division of fractions, 
345-346 

Multisensory aids, 87, 146 152 
N 

National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, 27, 74, 76, 86 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 35 

National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 76 

Needs, mathematical, 76 
Newton, Isaac, 338, 339 
New-type tests, 206-207 
Non-Euclidean geometry, 233 
Notation for inverse functions, 468- 
469 

Number concept, 235-236 


Numbers, approximate, 28Cljf, 
complex, 387 
denominate, 286 
directed, teaching of, 326 
exact, 270-280 

O 

Objections to workbooks, 109 
Objectives of mathematical study, 16> 
19, 73#. 

for algebra in seventh and eighth 
grades, 303-306 
classification of, 74 
emphasis on, 76-77 
for geometry in secondary school, 
397#., 408J^., 416 
for grades, nine to twelve, 76 
seven and (uglit, 76 
Operations with fractions, 342#, 
Organization and articulation of courses, 
252 

Orientation courses in junior college, 
93 91 

Original (*x(‘rrises in geometry, 438 
clashificction of, 438 
status of, 438 

suggestions for working, 438#. 

P 

Pantograph, 117 
Parent hesefc, 365 
aims in connection with, 365 
flee use of, 366 
informai treatment of, 365 
removal ot, 365- 366 
Peirce, Benjamin, 232 
Per cent of error, 285 
Percentage, 289 
pupil errors in, 290-291 
Mario, 232 
pKine table, 114 

Plamiing for effective instruction, 193#., 
273-275 

three main stages in, 193 
course, 193 
daily lesson, 194-196 
unit, 194 
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I\>stulates, 232-233, 408, 409, 413-414, 
422, 424, 429 
Euclidean, 2471. 

(See also Assumptions) 
Postulaiional method, 133, 232-234 
Practical values of mathematics, 76ff. 

in junior high school, 78 
Precision in measurement, 284 
Preparation cycle, 63 
President’s Scientific Research Board, 
recommendations of, 42 
Preview as phase of teaching, 159 
Problems, verbal, 295, 352-359 
(See also Verbal problems) 
Professional preparation of teachers of 
secondary mathematics, 41 , 227-244 
inadequacy of, 228-229 
recommendations for, 240^. 
two aspects of, 227^. 

Professional techniques, 239 
Prognosis, and guidan<*Q, 209^. 

as means of providing for individual 
differences, 192 
Progressions, 385 

Progressive h]ducation Association, 7?r- 
porl of the Committee on the Function 
of Mathernatics in General Educa- 
tion, 39/. 

Projectivity, 235 ^ 

Proof, direct and indirect, 428 
induction and deduction, 423 
nature of, 421 

synthesis and analysis in, 424 
Propatnleutic values of mathematical 
study, 80 
Pi’oportion, 383 
Proportional dividers, 115 
l^nitractors, 1 12- 1 13 
blackboard, 117 

Public high school, evolution of, 6 

Q 

Quadratic equations, in one unknown, 
methods of solving, 377/. 
by completing the square, 378 
by factoring, 378 
by graphs, 377 
by quadratic formula, 378/. 
in two unknowns, 381 


B 

Radian measure, teaching of, 493-494 
Radicals and radical equations, 367 
objectives in study of, 367 
special difficulties involved in, 368 
Ranging poles, 114 
Rating of teachers, 262 
Ratio, as multiplier, 460, 463, 464 
proportion, and variation, 383 
in trigonometric functions, 459/. 
Reasoning, deductive, 423-424 
inductive, '423-424 

Recreations and clubs, mathematical, 
134/. 

lists of references to, 135/. 

Relative error, 285 

Remedial material, characteristics of 
good, 220 

Remedial teaching, diagnosis and, 217 
Research in relatioi\ to supervision, 260 
Review in mathematics, 179, 374 
Rigor, in calculus, 534, 536 
in geometry, 450 
Roots of numbers, 361/. ^ 

and fractional exponents, 363 364 
Russell, Bertrand, 232 

S 

Scholarslup relevant to teaching mathe- 
maiicM, 230, 232/. 

School Science and Mathematics, 36, 129 
Scorc-card method of comparing text- 
books, 106 

St'condary school, changing philosophy 
of, 3, 9 

evolution of, 3-10 
functions of, 10 

Selection, of textbooks, 104-108 
criteria for, 105/. 
difficulties in, 104 
things to be considered in, 107 
of verbal problems, 357 
Self-supervision, program for, 264 
Senior high school, 8, 90, 279, 399, 
408/., 466 
Sextant, 115 
Shaw, J. B., 233 
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Significant digits, 281 j 0 ^. 

Simultaneous equations, involving 
quadratics, 381 
methods of solving, 339jf. 
addition-aud-Bubtraction, 339, 341 
graphic, 339 
substitution, 340 
teaching of, 339 
Slide rule, 116 
Socialized arithmetic, 292 
Solid geometry, combined with xdaue 
geometry, 410 416 
possible meiliods of organizing, 
414-416 

reasons for and against, 412 413 
status of, 410/. 

Solution, of equations containing frac- 
tions, 3 19 

of formulas, 317 319 
of linear equations, 313 317 
unifying primiplc for, 31.*) 317 
of verbal piobleiiis, 295 297, 352 
Special 0 HS(»a, 522 

Special products and factoring, 359 
aims in teaching of, 359 360 
commonest uses of, 359 
requirements tor jirotifUMuy in, 360 
types of, suitable for ninth giadr, 
359 

Specialization cycle, 67 
Spherical blackboard, 116 
Standardized and ('\luiniural tc'sts, 
20,'> 206 

Status of solid gcometiy, 410/. 

Study in mathematics, 167-175 
directed, suggestions tor, 168/. 
suggestions to studonls foi, 172/, 
Substitution and t'valuaiion, 376 
Subtraction of fractions, 346-319 
Supervised study, 167 172 
Supervision of instruction, 218 2(>7 
conferences with teacheis as part of, 
256-257 

cooperation needed in, 250, 256-257, 
362 -363 

class visitation as part of, 256 
departmental, functions of, 250/. 
development of elTectivc piograiu of, 
263 


Supervision of instruction, encourage*- 
ment of self-improvemoiiit through, 
258 

evaluation of instruction as part of, 
262 

inadequacy of, 249 
reasons for, 250 

in-service tiaining of teachers 
through, 253 

need for, jn mathematics, 254 
organization and aiticulation of 
com SOS through, 252 
place of r(‘scarch in, 2(K) 
rating of tea< hers us pait of, 262 
self-siipcrvisioii, program for, 264 
testing pjogiatn as ]>art of, 257 
iSupcTMsoiy conterences with teacheis, 
256 257 

S\nthcsis .ind analysis, 121 
S>iith(*iic geometry, modi ni, 235 
Systens involving quadratic equations 
in two unknowns, 381 


Tapes, 114 

Tea( h('r-nmde tests, 205 207 
Teaching prublein, illustrative analysis 
uf, 3()7 

Terminal couiacs, 38 
in jun oi colh 93 
in Sduor high sc hool, 00 91 
Teriting progiani as part of depart 
inontiil supen i^ioii, 257/. 

Tc'sU, 204 223 
achuweinent, 221 
diagnostic , 2\Hj}, 
es-»ciy-tyi)e, 206, 207 
good, critc ria for, 206 200 
intciprcMatiou and use of r(»sult.s of 
209/, 218/, 222 
in\entory, 15 ), 209 
,( \v-t>pe, 206-207 
prognostic, 209/. 
standardiz(‘d or extramural, 205 
tcachcr-made, 205-207 
Textbooks in mathematics, 104-108 
characteristics of, 107 
early, 16-18 
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Textbooks in maihconaticSi evaluation 
of, 

importance of, 103 
score-card type of comparison of, 106 
selection of, lO4j0’'. 
criteria for, 105 
difficulties in, 104Jf. 
things to be considered in, 107 
workbooks combined with, 111 
Transfer of training, 81, 182, 184, 397 
implications of, 82 
objects of, 182 
teachmg to secure, 184 
Transformations, 417 
Transit, 116, 118, 466 
Tree of Knowledge, The, 79, 129 
Trends in demonstrative geometry, 
409-410 

Triangle, general, solution of, 489 493 
sample layout for work in, 492 
summary table of cases and foimulas, 
493 

Trigonometric identities and equations, 
teaching of, 491Jf. 

Trigonometry, in junior high school, 
469Jf. 

place of, in curriculum, 458-459 
in senior high school and junior col- 
lege, 466/. 

teacher’s function in, 467 
some apphcations of, 499/ 
teaching of, 458-505 
Types, teaching verbal problems by, 35 4 

U 

Undefined elements, 449 
Understanding, teaching for, 159-166 


V 

Values of mathematical study, 77/. 
diBCiplmary, 82 
general, 80 
practical, 77 
propaedeutic, 80 

Variables, 308/., 470/., 480/., 513 
dependent and independent, 312, 
482 

and graphs, 322 326, 481, 482 
Variation, 383 

of tngoi)|pmctric functions, 470/., 
480/. 

Verbal problems, 295/., 362/. 
criticisms of, 357-359 
grouping and teachmg of, by types, 
351 

selection of, 367 
setting up equations for, 354/. 
student difiieulties with, 295, 352/. 
suggestions to students for solution 
of, 357 

ti'iiching solution of, 29o-297, 352/ 
Veibal stat(»meiitH, translation of, into 
formulas, 313 
Vernier, 117 

W 

Workbooks in mathematics, 103, 104, 
108-111 

eombined with textlxioks, 111 
function and use of, 108 
good, characteristics of, 110 
objections to, 109 

World War II, influence of, on second- 
ary mathematics, 43/. 



